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M'scellaneous Observations—historical, statistical, etiological and 
therapeutic, on the prevailing Epidemic, by Danren Drake, 
M. D. 







Iv the short space of fifteen years, more books, pamphlets, 
tracts, discourses, reviews, proclamations, ard advertisements, 





have been published on and about the Cholera, than on the 
subject of most other diseases, from the days cf Hippocrates to 
the present hour. No malady ever before set so many pens in 
motion, or provoked so much repetition. The novelty and 
fatal character of the disease have given origin to the multipli- 
city; the uniformity of its symptoms, progress and termination, 
to the repetition. To which may be added the obscurity which 
hanys over its remote cause, and the difficulty of treating its 
confirmed and advanced stages, both of which have incited all 
classes of the profession to speculations on its etiology and the- 
rapeutics. The Western Journal, among others, has been 
fraught with these matters; and the present number seems des- 
tined to go forth, with as many verba cholerica “lumbering at its 


back” as encumbered any of its predecessors. 
Whole No. 26.—Hexade, II. Vou. 1. No. I. | 


















162 Epidemic Cholera. 


1. Spread of the Epidemic. 

In the Jast number it was announced, that the Cholera wag 
spreading off from the Ohio in either direction. Tis progress 
in the south has been rather indefinite. In Kentucky it seems 
not to have extended, with violence, beyond the central towns 
of Lexington, Danville, Harrodsburg and Dairdstown, — [t has, 
indeed been more decidedly severe in the northern, than the 
southern half of that state. The towns which have suffered 
most, are Maysville, Flemingsburg, Cynthiana, Georgetown, 
Paris, and Lexington; but most of the villages north of the Ken. 
tucky river have been afflicted with more or less severity, and 
the whole intervening country has had its visitation. As yet 
the facts necessary to a history of its geographical range in that 
state, and its comparative violence in different parts, have not 
been placed, in an authentic shape, before the profession. 

I have still fewer materials for ils history in Tennessee, where, 
however, it seems to have prevailed with less intensity than in 
Kentucky. But Shelbyville is an exception to this remark, as, 
from the newspaper accounts, its mortality in (hat town was 
very great. 

Illinois and Indiana, it would appear have suffered but little. 
The eastern portions of the latter state, have been most afflicted. 
Some villages have been scourged, while the greater number 
have entirely escaped. 

Ohio has suffered more than any of the states enumerated, 
except Kentucky. The shores of the river and the valleys of 
the Scioto, and the Little and Great Miamies have been most 
affected. Itis certainly a remarkable fact, that the eastern half 
of the state has almost escaped. Lancaster, Granville, New- 
ark, Zanesville, and the othe: towns east of the Scioto, have not 
been reached; while Chillicothe has had an average attack, and 
Columbus a most mortal and protracted visitation. Portsmouth, 
at the junction of the Scioto with the Ohio, forty miles below 
Chillicothe, and Circleville, half way between the latter town 
and Columbus, appear to have suffered little or none at all. 
Of the towns in the Miami country, Urbana, Springfield, Xenia 
and Hamilton, have either escaped, or been but slightly visited; 
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while Lebanon, Dayton, and particularly Troy, have experienced 
a considerable mortality. Many small villages, as far as | now 
know, have entirely escaped. The visiters at the Yellow 
Springs, amounting generally to 150, continued throughout 
the whole watering season, entirely exempt. Of all the neigh- 
borhoods or towns of the Miami country, none has been so fa- 
tally affected, as the scattering village of Sharon, and its vicin- 
ity, twelve miles north of Cincinnati; where it appeared sud- 
denly in the month of July, and in the course of a week, swept 
off an almost unprecedented number of its little population. 
An entire family consisting of cight persons died in quick suc- 
cessione ‘Three otherand larger villages, Reading, Springdale 
and Montgomery, lying in dillerent directions, within three or 
five miles, suffered but little. 

Throughout the whole Valley of the Ohio, from the table land 
of our own state, and Indiana,to the banks of the Tennessee, the 
disease seems to have nearly subsided. It might be said to have 
risen and fallen, with the hot weather, though it appeared in 
some places before the summer heats, and still continues in 
others since they have ceased. Of its rise and fall in Cincinna- 
til shall say something presently. 


2. /Etiological Remarks. 


It seems to me impossible, not to feel a sentiment of wonder, at 
the unequal power with which the epidemic visits different pla- 
ces in the same region of country. How can this he explained? 
Why should two villages, under the same topographical, climato- 
rial,and social circumstances, within a few mites of each other, be 
affected in such very different degrees? As Troy and Urba- 
nay Dayton and Springfield, Lebanon and Xenia, Columbus 
and Zanesville; or Flemingsburg and Mayslick, only ten miles 
apart in Kentucky? And why should Lexington suffer so much 
more than Frankfort, the capital of that state, though only 
twenty-five miles distant from each other? Lastly, why should 
Cincinnati for two years be so much more fatally invaded, than 
Louisville, when the topographical and commercial circum- 
stances of the two places are so nearly alike? 
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None of the prevailing hypotheses can explain these irregu. 
Jarities. Let us take that of intense heat,—were not all these 
places exposed equally to it? But the heat of the preceding 
summer was hot uncommon. 

The resort to copious rains in May and June, would avai| 
quite as little, for in other years the same rains have occurred 
without producing Cholera; and during the present, they fell 
on all these places alike. Thus Xenia and Lebanon, are only 
twenty-four miles asunder, but the former has nearly escaped 
and the latter has been severely visited. 

The miasmatic hypothesis is equally at fault; for in the first 
place, the same sources of miasmata have existed for years in 
the very region we have travelled over, without producing Cho. 
lera; and secondly, different places, bearing an exact resemb- 
Jance, as to sources of miasmata, have been visited in very dif. 
ferent degrees. “Thus Dayton and Hamilton, bear the same re- 
lation to the great Miami and its valley; are nearly of the same 
age and size, and are kept in much the same condition; but 
Dayton has been far more fatally afflicted than Hamilton, And 
Columbus, Delaware, Circleville, Chillicothe and Portsmouth, 
all lie on the Scioto river; but the first has lost more of its in- 
habitants, than all the rest taken together. Still further, Cov- 
ington and Newport lie adjoining, in the valley opposite this 
city, and the former has been much more affected than the lat: 
ter. Further, a great number of towns and villages in Ken- 
tucky, are situate in topographical circumstances almost iden- 
tical with Flemingsburg, Paris and Lexington, without having 
been scourged like them, and some have lost scarcely a single 
inhabitant. Maysville and Louisville bear the same relation to 
the river, but their sufferings have been widely unequal. Aw 
rora and Rising Sun, in the state of Indiana, are both on 
the bank of the Ohio—the former has nearly or quite escaped, 
the latter has had a visitation. Cynthiana and Bairdstown are 
much alike in topographical circumstances, but suffered very 
unequally. Lastly, some towns both in Ohio and Kentucky, 
which are so situated, that copious rains might be said to be 
necessary to promote putrefaction, suffered but little, while others 
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in which such rains would bury the decomposable matter, in 
and about them, suffered much. ‘Thus, in every aspect under 
which the miasmatic hypothesis can be viewed, in reference to 
the Western Country, it appears to me untenable. But the 
dificulties which environ it, connect themselves equally with 
other countries; for what should cause malarious situations to 
send forth, progressively, from the Ganges to the Mississippi, 
within the last few years, the miasmata which are said to pro- 
duce Cholera? This single fact must overturn the hypothesis. 

The theory of contagion is equally unsustained by the facts 
recently developed. Cholerine has prevailed extensively in 
the West, affecting, in many places, more than half the popu- 
lation, and coming upon them simultaneously. How can this 
be referred to contagion? How often have we seen a single 
member of a family taken off, and all about him preserved from 
asimilar attack! If contagious, how could so many of the ex- 
posed escape? What rubbing of the surf:ce of the sick, and 
impregnation of the clothes and bedding, with their perspira- 
tion—what repeated examination of their alvine excretions— 
what concentration of friends about their death bed, without, 
in many cases, a single one of the whole thus exposed to their 
exhalations, experiencing an attack! If contagious, why have 
neighborhoods and villages, which had perpetual communica- 
tion with places where it reigned, remained uninfected? Fi- 
nally, why bas the disease already nearly ceased, although its 
subjects are indetinitely unexhausted ? 

The electrical hypothesis is equally unsupported. Those 
who maintain it, are bound to make out their case; but this has 
not been done. Most of the summer has been no way remark- 
able for electrical phenomena in the atmosphere, nor for their 
absence. Indeed, nothing indicates to us that the electricity of 


d, #® the earta and air has been disturbed in its equilibrium beyond 
re J the degree of former irregularities. 

ry The theory of its aqueous origin, is equally unsatisfactory. 
‘vy J In this city, the inhabitants drink river water, in Lexington and 
be # Georgetown, well and spring water, issuing in veins from between 


_ limestone rocks, yet the cholera prevailed in both; while many 
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villages and country settlements, have remained comparatively 
exempt; although supplied with the same kind of water with 
others in their neighborhood, which were severely afflicted, 

It has been said by some writer of Europe, that the disease 
has only prevailed in alluvial, diluvial and secondary formations, 
and is therefore in ifs cause, connected with these geological 
tracts. But what others are inhabited? I know of none. Up. 
decomposed slate or granitic rocks, are uninhabitable. Man 
must necessarily reside on the secondary and alluvial. New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, lie in primitive or granitic 
regions; but their immediate sites are alluvial and diluvial 
beds of loam, gravel, sand and pebbles, chiefly the debris of 
primitive and transition rocks. If these deposites had not been 
made, those cities would not have been built, and so of all oth 
ers throughout the world. Hence the cholera is confined to 
the formations and deposites, which are newer than the prini. 
tive, merely because man is found no where else. The cause 
may exist over other formations, but the effect on man cannot, 
because man is not there. West Point, embosomed ina graii. 
tic mountain, has, it is true, remained exempt; but many other 
places in secendary regions, as Zanesville, in this state, have 
not been visited; and West Point is an alluvial bed, of precisely 
the same composition, with that of New York. Finally, those 
who maintain the hypothesis of exhalation from secondary and 
tertiary formation, are bound to assign some cause for thei 
gradual development from India to Louisiana, which they have 
not done. 

The supporters of a progressive meteoration, or vitiated cor 
dition of the atmosphere, from intestine changes in its occult 
principles, should feel it incumbent on them, to go beyond the 
mere invention ofa name. Till they do this, they have done 
nothing more, than express the fact that the disease spreads 
from the agency of a cause which is connected with the atmos 
phere, as one of its modes of existence. It is certainly not pos 
sible to disprove the existence of this condition, but sound phi 
losophy does not call for such disproof. 1 think it will be admit: 
ted, however, that if this meteoration be a state of the atmo: 
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phere itself, the disease ought to spread according to the direc- 
tion of the winds; and that when two villages are contiguous, 
both should be affected at the same time or in rapid succession, 
instead of which, it is not uncommon, as we have witnessed, 
ately, for one entirely to escape, while the other is mortally 
scourged. 

It seems scarcely necessary to say, that no reference to the 
sensible qualities of the air, can account for the origin of the 
Epidemic. It has prevailed under the most opposite condi- 
tionss What resemblance is there between the climates of Cal- 
culta and Moscow—of London and New Orleans? Again, the 
first occurrence of the disease in this city was in October—the 
second in summer. Further, the state of the weather for the 
Jast three or four months, has becn the same at the same time, 
over the different parts of Kentucky and Ohio, while some 
spots have been invaded by the Epidemic, and others have gone 
freee ‘The whole season has been uncommonly productive in 
all the fruits, grains and culinary vegetables, which grow, spon- 


taneously, or are cultivated, in this region, and they have ri- 


_ pened in great perfection. Lasily, the season has not been un- 


' precedented in any of its characteristics. 


On the whole, it appears clear to my apprehension, that all 
our knowledge of the cause of Epidemic Cholera is purely ne- 
gative. We know what itis not, but bave not yet learned what 


‘itis. In this state of ignorance, it may seem presumptuous to 


speculate on the question, whether the Cholera will become 
one of the permanent diseases of our country. Many people 
fear it will. I do not myself cherish this apprehension. The 
world has been repeatedly visited by wide-spreading and mortal 
pestilences, and they have generally continued for several years, 
The Cold Plague, or Spotted Fever, (Pneumonia Ty phoides,) 
began in the valley of the Connecticut river, in the vear 1806 
or7,and reached that of the Ohio in 1814. It continued in 
some part of the United States for 8 or 10 years, For the last 
l5 or 18 years, it has not been met with. In Russia, where 
the Cholera began in 1830, it seems already to have disappear- 
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ed; as will no doubt be the case, in the United States, in the 
course of another year. 


L 
3. Exciting Causes. 

It remains, J think, to be ascertained, whether the dietetic 
edicts of the profession, have done much to prevent the Cholera, n 
I am persuaded, that a reduced and inadequate diet, has some JB 4 
times invited the disease; and have not as yet met with many of 


cases, in which it was excited by the use of the prohibited ve. 
getables. Certain itis, that the malady has repeatedly invaded 6 
those who carried themselves according to the strict letier sp 
of the law, and abhorred all constructive interpretations. |p 
framing rules of diet, for the respective communities in which in 
they practise, physicians have copied from each other, and most el 
persons have thought it best to err on the “safe side.” That I &P 
many individuals have suffered in their health, from change J & 
of diet. and the omission of all succulent and acid fruits, is, | dic 
think, quite certain; though it cannot be asserted, that they were 
not thus preserved from the Epidemic. 

Changes of weather from dryness to moisture, and from heat 
to cold, have undoubtedly been exciting causes. Thus in the 
decline of the late epidemic, in this city, a sudden change of 
weather more than doubled the number of deaths in 24 hours, 
and produced much inquietude in the public mind; but the 
more discerning thought they saw nothing in it, but the influ 
ence of a new exciting cause; and the rapid abatement of the dis 
ease immediately afterwards, till it entirely ceased, proved that 
the epidemic influence was indeed declining at the time. 

Of all known exciting causes, the greatest is fear. The fol- 
lowing fact was communicated to me by a gentleman of veracity: 
An inhabitant of the state of Mississippi, was taken on board 4 
steamer descending to New-Orleans, Ina few minutes aller 





wards, he learned that some of the passengers had the Cholera 


| 
. ‘al Ur 
Becoming at once greatly terrified, he begged to be set on id 
, , . 0 be 
shore in the woods, but his request was not granted. In four 
leen 


hours he was seized with the disease, and died the same day. W 
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4. Treatment of the Epidemic in Lexington, 


The following abstract was prepared for the Analytical head, 
but I prefer to introduce it here. 


Professor Yandell, in the 22d No. of the Transylvania Jour- 
nal, has favored the profession with a history of the late Epi- 
demic in Lexington. We shall give our readers a brief abstract 
of his treatment. 

First stage. Rest, warmth to the skin, calomel in doses of 20, 
60, and 120 grains. Generally successful. In some cases'a 
speedy emetic. 

Second stage. Calomel in larger doses. An ounce divided 
into three portions, in desperate cases. Ina few cases an em- 
etic. This course was generally successful. But in additiun, 
epigastric stimulation, laudanum, ice and iced lemonade, were 
used with advantage. The vegetable astringents sometimes 
did good. 

Third stage. In some cases calomel in large doses. Ice. 
Diffusible stimulants, but generally with disappointment in their 
effects. ‘I'he cold dash did not succeed. This stage generally 
proved fatal. 

He seldom employed blood-letting in any stage of the disease; 
thinks that it has done harm, but is sometimes beneficial. 

In the succeeding number of the Journal just quoted, Pro- 
lessor Cooke has stated his method of treatment. It may be 
said to resolve itself into the administration of calomel. Dr. 
C, has observed, as he thinks, that, for several years past, there 
has been an increasing necessity for larger doses of calomel in 
the treatment of our summer and autumnal endemics. Regard- 
ing cholera as one of these, and the most violent among them, 
he was led to administer that medicine, in what we suppose the 

rofession generally, will regard as maximum doses. Sixty 
grains he found too small, even in mild cases, and preferred one 

undred and twenty; while violent attacks called for an ounce 
0be repeated until the patient should take a thousand or fif- 
teen hundred grains. But even these doses were found insuf- 
Whole No. 26.—Hexade, II. Vou. I, No. 2. 2 
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ficient, in some instances, and table spoonful (ounce and a half) 
doses were repeated several times. In one case, which termi- 
nated favorably, the patient took a table spoonful every six 
hours. ‘The first day four were taken, the next three, and three 
others were also administered to supply the place of three that 
were supposed to be thrown up. If but one-third of each 
of these was retained, the patient kept down eight, or an apo. 
thecary’s pound, the largest quantity, we presume, hitherto 
administered in the practice of medicine. It was partly in re. 
ference to such doses as these, that we ventured in our Jast 
number, to express the opinion that some portion of the extra. 
ordinary mortality of the citizens of Lexington, (500 out of 6000) 
might be owing. It appears, however, from Dr. Cooke’s pa- 
per, that from absence and sickness, he did not treat a great 
number of patients, and that his brethren did not administer 
calomel with equal boldness. We have seen, indeed, and set 
forth in our last number, that Prof. Dudley gave that medicine 
in 10 and 20 grain doses, and placed his chief reliance on en- 
etics. ‘These, however, Dr. C. seldom employed, and seems to 
have thought every thing except calomel, unworthy of confi 
dence. We must not conclude this notice of Dr. Cooke’s pa 
per, without adding that the method he pursued was generally 
successful. We are not at liberty nor disposed to question this 
statement, but may ask whether those who recovered would 
not have got well, if but a tenth part of what they took had 
been administered? 

In addition to these publications of Drs. Cooke and Yandel), 
and of Dr. Dudley, noticed in our Jast number, we have rece: 
ved from Dr. T. B. Pinkard, of Lexington, an account of his 
observations on the treatment of the Epidemic. The Doctor 
states his experience to have been extensive. 

Among his means of prevention was a little good old brandy 
or whiskey, after fatigue, or when mild incipient symptoms 
existed, and he speaks highly of its benefits. As a medicine,’ 
says he, “] prescribed it to arouse the dormant energies of the 
nervous system, assist digestion, invigorate the languid circulw 
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tion, and remove feelings of mental and corporeal exhaustion. 
[tis a remarkable fact, that during the epidemic, many indi- 
viduals of both sexes, who had never been accustomed to any 
alcoholic stimulus, and to whom even the taste of brandy or 
whiskey was disagreeable, found its effects to be those of a val- 
uable cordial and tonic, without producing any unpleasant sen- 
sations in the brain, or flushing of the face; and it was also 
observed by those who thus used it as a medicine, that as the 
epidemic declined, its effects became disagreeable, so that it 
was most willingly discontinned. That it was, in fact, useful 
to many under proper circumstances and in regulated doses, | 
am well assured; but it is right that I should add, that the in- 
telligence having gone abroad, that our pliysicians had recom- 
mended brandy as a preventive of Cholera, many persons con- 
sidered it as a license to indulge their depraved appetites for 
stimulation, and by excessive drinking, not only invited the dis- 
ease, but rendered it much more violent and mortal than it 
would otherwise have been.” 

We do not consider the profession liable for these abuses. 
It is their duty to give correct advice, and they should not be 
held responsible for such consequences as Dr. P. has revealed 
tous. Under this impression I shall state, that the visitors at 
the Yellow Spring, male and female, drank ardent spirit asa 
preventive, daily, beginning in the morning before breakfast, 






and all of them escaped the Epidemic, while it was prevailing, 





as we have seen, in many parts of the Miami country. 





For the cure of the disease in its first or diarrhceal stage, Dr. 





P, gave, every four hours, 15 or 20 grains of calomel, with 5 





of ginger or cinnamon, 1 or 2 of capsicum, and 5 of camphor, 





ina powder, with loaf sugar, washed down with brandy and 





water, or pepper tea; and confining his patients toa warm bed, 





allowed them ice, or iced water, with camphorated spirit. If 





the stomach was loaded, he administered an emetic of ipecac or 





mustard, and worked it off with tepid salt water; after which 





he allowed them a moderate dose of laudanum or opium, and 





gave the powder just mentioned. When the palse was strong 
and the patient of a full habit, he bled till the morbid energy 
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of the circulation was reduced. When the diarrhcea was sy}. 
dued, he permitted a bitter infusion, and a regulated diet. 

In the second or choleric stage, attended with spasms and 
rice-water discharges, he often found an emetic of service; his 
dose of calomel was 20 or 30 grains, with one of opium every 
hour; he gave iced soda water; applied external irritants, and 
administered injections of starch and laudanum. He also wi. 
ped and rubbed the skin: But his chief reliance was on calo- 
mel, given in the above doses, which he regarded as preferable 
to larger ones, till the functions of the liver were restored, 
However, he found when the serous discharges were profuse, 
that opium was of great service. 

In the third stage, his greatest dependence was on ice and 
iced water, which he allowed ad libitum: he also gave calomel, 
but found the ice far more beneficial; indeed, it was his prin 
cipal remedy. 


5. Cholera in Cincinnati. 


The July number of this journal contains so much on 
the subject of the visitation of Cholera, under which the 
city was then suffering, that I shall say but little of it at 
this time. The Epidemic attained its maximum in the last 
week of the month, on the 24th of which there were thirteen 
interments from that disease. By the first of August it began to 
abate and by the beginning of the present month, September, 
had nearly ceased. But I shall be a little more specific, and 
present the following tabular view, from the returns of the ser 
tons to the City Council, which, however, I fear are not very 


accurate. 
Deaths in Six Months. 


1833. Whole No. Cholera. Scarlatina. Dysentery 
April, 50 2 11 0 
May, 107 38 3 3 
June, 154 78 8 9 
July, 373 187 9 3 
August, 177 61 11 2 
September, 95 4 2 3 
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From this table it appears, that the total number of deaths 
from the late visitation of Cholera, was 370, from Scarlatina 
44, and from Dysentery 13. 

If we add the loss from the Epidemic to that of last year 571, 
we have an aggregate of 941, or about three out of every hun- 
dred of our entire population. ‘This loss, although great in ab- 
solute degree, is much less in proportion to our population, than 
that of many smaller towns in the West, as for example, Co- 
lumbus, in this state, and Flemingsburgh and Lexington in Ken- 
tucky. I have not seen a statement of the entire loss of Co- 
lumbus, but it is admitted to have been very great. That of 
Flemingsburgh was 66. If its population was 1000 (too high 
an estimate perhaps) the loss was more than six out of every 
hundred. ‘That of Lexington was 500, or about eight of every 
hundred, taking the population of the town at 6000. The rela- 
tive loss of Flemingsburgh and Cincinnati, was as two to one, 
of Lexington nearly three to one, counting two visitations to us, 
and but one to each of those places. Much of this difference 
was no doubt owing to a greater popular panic (which I believe 
to have existed) there than here, but it cannot be said that the 


remote cause was not more virulent. 


The whole number of deatiis in Cincinnati, for six months 


Sbeginning with April, in the years 183i, °32, ’33 will appear 


from the following table: 


1831. 1832, 1833. 
April, 55 77 50 
May, 45 110 107 
Jnne, 92 95 154 
July, 102 116 $73 
August, 128 141 177 
September, 93 97 95 

Total, 515 636 956 


If we deduct from the mortality of the present year the Cho- 
lera returns, we have a remainder of 586, which is little more 


than the mean term of the two preceding years. 


Among the complications with Cholera this summer, the most 
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important was dysentery. ‘The number of cases has been cop. 
siderable, though the deaths for six months were only 13, 
In some instances the disease commenced as Cholera, and ter. 
minated in dysentery—in others the reverse; while a few ey. 
hibited many of the characteristic symptoms of both, at the same 
time. In proportion as the dysenteric character predominated, 
was the safety of the patient. The treatment which this dys 
entery required, was substantially the same with that of Cho. 
lera. Calomel and opium combined, were the indispensable 
parts of the methodus medenda; but mucilages—oleo-saccharums 
—cretaceous mixtures, and the different preparations of rhv. 
barb, were valuable auxiliaries. In some cases, astringent; 
were of service. 

Having in our last article on Cholera, gone fully into the 
treatment then in vogue here, I need only add, that it contin 
ued much the same, till the disappearance of the disease. 

In conclusion, I shall repeat for the hundredth time, that all 
who would be cured of Epidemic Cholera, should commence 
the treatment in its first or diarrheeal stage. Almost any 
method, provided rest be a part, will then succeed; while no 
means yet discovered, can be relied on, after vomiting and 
spasms have supervened; and this is all that is of any substan: 
tial practical value, in the thousand and odd volumes which 
have been written on this malady. Such at least is my opinion, 


6. Fatal Cases. 


Tue publication of fatal cases of Cholera, may, perhaps, 
throw some light on the causes of its mortality. The following 
are all that have happened in my practice, since the reappear: 
ance of the Epidemic in April last. They are stated in the 
order of their occurrence. 

Case I. Mrs. H. aged 64. This lady had been for several 
years afflicted with winter bronchitis, which had at length be: 
come habitual, and was occasionally accompanied with diar 
rhea. Both in mind and body she exhibited strong marks of 
senescence for one of her years. 

On the afternoon of the 14th of May, 1833, the atmosphere 
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‘on F being cool, with N. E. wind, and more or less rain, she was at- 
13, & tacked with diarrheea serosa, I[t continued through the night. 
ter. Next morning, 15th, at an early hour, | was called in. The 
ex fF diarrhcea continued, with nausea and occasional vomiting. The 
ime HF alvine discharges were gruel-like: the gastric, watery and mu- 
ted, ® cous: no bile in either. Her pulse was weak and slow and 
dys % empty; hands shrivelled, complexion dark, lips purple, and eyes 
Sho fF sunken. She had much thirst and considerable cramp. ‘These 
able symptoms continuing and increasing, she expired in the 
‘ums # evening. 
rhus As this lady had been subject to diarrhoea, a choleric ten- 
ents dency was not suspected by her friends, and but little was done 
‘through the night. In the morning she was passing into a state 
the ‘of collapse. Opium and calomel, with gentle internal stimu- 
ntin: # Jants and stronger external, were tried, but had no effect in ar- 
resting her malady. 
at all 
ence 


At the time of her attack there was but little cholera in the 















city. Her bronchitis afforded no protection from the choleric 
any #& poison, althongh it was attended with hectic fever. The state 
le no fof the gastro-enteric mucous membrane, which every now and 
- and 


ystan- 
vy hich 
ON 


‘then gave her diarrhaea, seems to have favored the production 
ofthe cholera. The change in her complexion was early, com- 
pared with the quantity of alvine evacuation, which arose, per- 
haps, from the disorganized state of the pulmonary membrane, 
acondition unfavorable to the due aeration of the blood. 

How far a case of this kind is necessarily fatal, I cannot pre- 
haps, 


wing 


tend to say; but is there not much reason to believe, that, if it 
ad been treated with the usual remedies in the first stage of the 
pear: 
ny the 


attack, it might have terminated favorably? 1 am disposed to 
think it might. 
As this lady was confined to her chamber, ina high and 
veral Mhealthy part of the city, had seen no one with cholera, and 
|h be: MWwas exposed to the action of no local miasm, her case presents 
diat- MM distinct and palpable fact against the doctrines of contagion, 
ks of and malaria. 

Case Il, June 8th. The infant child of W. R. M. aged 
phere Mone year, ‘This patient was supported by a dry nurse, and ex- 
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hibited considerable emaciation. It was subject to occasional 
diarrheea and vomiting. On the morning of the 8th, it was at. 
tacked in this way, and {ook some small doses of calomel, by the 
order of another physician, in my absence. In the evening when 
] saw it first, although its evacuations had not been profuse, its 
pulse was very small and its feet and hands cold and purple, 
No external heat could warm them. It perpetually rolled its 
head, like a patient with hydrocephalus. Its pulse continued 
to sink; in the night it had spasms, and before morning eXpi. 
red. Calomel and opium were repeatedly administered, and 
external stimulants applied but witl.out effect. 

In this case the epidemic was invited by the previously dis 
ordered state of the bowels. There was much in its physiog. 
nomy and symptoms, not very expressible, to distinguish jt 
from the closing stages of cholera infantum. After the diar. 
rhea began, several hours elapsed before any medicine way 
exhibited; but perhaps the case would have proved fatal under 
the earliest treatment. 

Case III. Mrs. H. aged 45.—Of a nervous temperament, 
This lady was subject to high degrees of hysterical irritation, 
attended with great cerebral excitement. She labored habitu. 
ally under great apprehensions of the epidemic. Being on a 
visit to the country, she became indisposed with head-ache and 
feverish commotions. Ina state of anxiety and alarm, she re- 
turned to the city. By the aid of cathartic medicines, contain: 
ing calomel, cold applications to her head, and subsequently, 


the sulphate of morphia with sulphuric ether, she soon got much 


better and went about her chamber. 
On the morning of the 20th of June, being rather costive, she 
took a strong infusion of senna, which began to operate about 
ten o’clock, Between twelve and one o’clock she went down 
to the dining room, and ate a hearty dinner, of soup, smoked 
beef and other articles. Soon afterwards she vomited violently, 
the discharges from the bowels became more profuse, and a 
sumed the rice-water appearance. I did not see her till five 
o’clock. 
Her pulse having considerable activity, I determined to bleed 
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sionalf her. Keeping her in the bed, her feet were placed and kept 
as at. for three hours, in hot salt water; a large vein in the ancle was 
by the opened, and blood almost as florid as that of the arteries, flow- 
When ed in a full stream, which was not stopped until her pulse be- 


£e, j 


-_ 


sf gan to faulter, and syncope was threatened. Her circulation 
irple.f did not aflerwards acquire the energy, which it possessed be 
ed its fore the bleeding. As soon as I saw her, I gave her between 
inued fF 20 and 30 grains of calomel, which dose was repeatedly admin- 
expi.— istered afferwards, with more or less laudanum—not, however, 
l, and in such large quantities, as it is frequently given. Weak lye 
of wood ashes was likewise exhibited, and soda water allowed 
y dis} fora common drink. Pellets of ice were, however, more agree- 
ysiog- Be able to the patient, and were allowed ad libitum, From the be- 
ish itf }ginning, lumps of ice, in linen wrappers, were kept on the epi- 
diar gastric and umbilical regions, for more than twenty-four hours. 
e wa The patient liked them much, though she constantly answered 
under— that they did not feel cold, except when they were moved to a 
new spot, and the sensation was then agreeable to her. 
ment, Under this treatment the vomiting nearly ceased, and her sto- 
ationf mach at length bore strong coffee, for which she expressed a 
abitu’ desire, and which was allowed her in small quantities. The 
on af diarrhea continuing profuse, injections of coffee, starch and 
e and laudanum were administered, with the effect of restraining it. 
he r¢— Twenty-six hours after the ice was applied to the abdomen, it 
ntain- fF was removed, immediately after which, the stomach became 
ently,— more irritable. Her pulse in the course of the attack sunk 
much very much, and her hands, on the second day became very cold; 
but her feet retained their heat till near the close of life, which 
e, shef was not till the 25th, five days after the commencement of the 
abouth disease, 
down In the course of this time, when the vomiting and diarrhea 
jokedf had become much mitigated, a considerable tinge of bile ap- 
ntly,f peared in the excretions, and hopes were entertained that she 
id asf would recover. It was soon perceptible, however, that her 
| fivef eyes were suffused, her visage red, and her mind wandering. 
In short, the stage of consecutive fever, attended with determin- 


dleed | Fation to the brain was developed. Ice was now applied to the 
Whole No. 26.—Hexade, IJ. Vou. I. No. 2. 3 
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scalp, and stimulants administered more sparingly; but the red. 
ness of her face gradually changed to a darker hue, the delirj. 
um increased, a considerable degreee of coma supervened, her 






pulse gradually sunk, and the coldness of her extremities jp. 
creased, till she expired. She scarcely had any cramp through. 
out the whole course of the disease. 

Remarks.— This patient like the two preceding had not been 
within the atmosphere of any one laboring under that disease, 








Her temperament favored the action of the atmospheric Poison, 






and explains the production of the cerebral affection, which §. 
finally caused her death. ‘The immediate exciting causes of 
her malady, were, however, the cathartic, and the miscellaneous 








and excessive dinner which she ate during its operation. Had 
she after the first evacuation, laid down, and taken a liberal 
dose of laudanum, the cholera would not in all probability have 
been developed. In this case the refrigerant treatment hada 
pretty full and fair trial. It probably prolonged her life, by 
deferring her death from the stage of collapse to that of conse. 
cutive fever. Had she not been subject to paroxysms of cere: 
bral irritation attended with great and sudden influxes of 










blood into the brain, she probably would have escaped the af 
fection of that organ, and having been preserved through the 
previous stages, by the blood-letting, ice, calomel, and saline 








drinks, might have recovered. This was the first case in which 






I employed ice externally with perseverance and to much extent, 
As far I was able to estimate its effects, they were salutary, in 
relieving the irritability of the stomach and mitigating the epi- 
gastric distress. Such was the conviction of the patient. Be. 
fore it was applied, the vomiting was incessant—after its dis- 
continuance the nausea and retching became much worse than 
while it was used. 










Cast 1V. On the 25th of June, Mrs. K. aged about 21, the 
daughter of the last patient, fell a victim to the same disease 
She resided in the country and had been ill, with what form o! 







disease | do not know; and was infirm and feeble when she wa! 
summoned to the city,on account of her mother’s sickness 
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From the time of her arrival, she was weak, anxious, depressed 
in spirits, and more or less inclined to diarrhcea; for which she 
took the blue pill, with weak lye and paregoric, with consider- 
able relief. On the morning of the aay on which she died, she 
was dressed and sat up. Early in the afternoon, her diarrhoea 
became profuse and serous. A large dose of ipecacuanha pro- 
duced full vomiting, but brought away no bile. Ice was 
applied to the stomach, and calomel administered in doses of 
thirty or forty grains with opium. But nothing arrested the pro- 
gress of her disease. She soon became affected with cramps, 
but not to a very great degree; her anxiety and restlessness 
were great, and her voice speedily sunk to a whisper. So ear- 


ly and great a degree of aphonia, | do not recollect to have wit- 


nessed in any other case. It attracted her own attention, and 
she inquired, ina voice scarcely audible, why it was that she 


could not speak louder. At length the characteristic complex- 
ion and coldness of the extremities came on, and she suddenly 
expired, a short time before her mother. ‘he amount of alvine 


excretion was not very great. 

Remarks.—In this patient the disease appeared to be excited 
by grief and apprehension. ‘The remedies employed were 
useless. Could any of the others known to the profession have 
been more efficacious?) The emetic did no good; the blood-let- 
ting none. The ice and calomel, and the alkaline solution, 


_which was given freely with laudanum, were equally inert. 


Called to another case with precisely the same symptoms, I 
should perhaps follow the same practice, and most likely with 
the same result. 

Case V. Mr. K. the husband of the last patient, a robust 
and healthy man, began to vomit immediately after leaving the 
death-bed of his wife, over whom he had exerted himself for 
six or eight hours. He had not previously complained to me, 
and, at the time, | regarded the disease as being suddenly excit- 
ed by mental emotion. ‘This was no doubt, in part, the case, 


»but | have since learned, that two days tefore, he purchased 


and ate in the market, a dozen unripe pears; and that he labor- 
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ed under a diarrhea, throughout the day on which she was sick, 
for which he took nothing. 

His pulse being full and strong, be was bled nearly to faint. 
ing. The quantity taken was between sixteen and twenty 
ounces. An emetic of ipecacuantia was then ad:inistered 
which operated freely, but discharged no bile. Immediately 
afterwards, calomel and laudanum were exhibited freely, and 
he was allowed pellets of ice. 

But the vomiting and diarrheea continued. On the succeed. 
ing day his pulse being still active, he was, after Il had had 
a consultation, bled a second time, and astringent injections 
with laudanum were administered. An alkaline solution was 
taken freely throughout the whole course of the disease. After 
the second bleeding his pulse became much weaker. The 
ethereal tincture of phosphorus, tincture of supatorium perfo- 













liatum and laudanum, were then administered, and seemed to 
arrest his vomiting, but collapse came on and he died in forty. 






eight hours from the time when he became the subject of 
medical treatment. 

Remarks.—In this case, the constitution of the patient and 
the symptoms of the disease seeming to invite it, I employed 
blood-letting toa greater extent, than in most other cases I have 
treated. The blood was quite as florid as in other diseases, 
but not sizy. The second bleeding was perhaps uncalled for, 
or even prejudicial. Jt demonstrated this, however, that 
copious venesection cannot cure cholera in all cases. To those 
who find in this disease, nothing but gastro-enteric inflamma 
tion, the issue of this case may be a useful lesson. Such anim 















flammation could scarcely survive such depletion, at an eaily 
period of the disease. 

Case VI. On the 6th of July, I was requested about 
seven o’clock in the evening to visit Mrs. P. aged 60. At 
nine in the morning, having eaten nothing unusual at breakfast, 
she felt some pain in her bowels. About 11, a diarrhcea came 
on, and when I first saw her she said she must have had at least 
fifty motions. The discharges resembled rice water. Her pul 
was still regular, and harder I thought, than could be explained 
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bya reference to her age. Her stomach was quiet and she 
had no cramps. She had taken one dose of calomel and opium 


just before | saw her. I immediately directed thirty grains of 


the former, and ordered her bled. My assistant, Mr. Wood, 
took about eight ounces, when she fainted. Vomiting came 
on, and she threw up the calomel. Another dose of the same 
weight was administered and retained; and the exhibition of 
large doses of that medicine with laudanum and weak lye, and 
the application of external stimulants constituted the chief 
treatment aflerwards; with the addition, however, of astringent 
injections, which, more than any thing else, seemed to restrain the 
alvine discharges. She vomited occasionally. Cramps came 


' on but were not very violent. Her pulse never recovered its 
' energy from the time she was bled; and I am disposed to think 


the operation did her harm. It appeared to break up the tran- 
quility of her stomach, which remaining, might have favored the 
action of calomel on the liver and sudorifics on the skin, under 
the action of which, it seems to me, she might have recover- 
ed. [ have since, in a case remarkably analogous, refrained 
from bleeding, and tae patient recovered under the use of forty 
grain bolusses of calomel, and large doses of laudanum, with 
diaphoretics. In the latter case, however, the medicines were 
administered only three hours after the diarrhcea commenced, 
while in the former, eight had elapsed, through the whole of 


_ which the discharges were profuse, and the patient allowed to 


rise from bed. Had she been bled six hours sooner, the opera- 
tion would probably have been beneficial, or at least harmless. 
Conclusion. 

With this paper the Editor hopes he has concluded all that 
he need say on the Epidemic Cholera, except to review the 
publications of others. If he has appropriated a large 
portion of several numbers of the Journal to this subject, 
it should be recollected, that one of the chief objects of 
such a work, is to disseminate intelligence concerning new and 
fatal forms of disease. Among these the Cholera has been pre- 
eminent, and he has presumed that no other topic had such 
deep intrinsic interest. 
Cincinnati, Sept. 30, 1833. 





Art. II..— Anomanous anp Farat Case or Disease, 


Russia, Herkimer Co. N. Y. 10th August, 1833. 
To the Editor of the Western Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Sciences: 
Sir :—I send you the following case for publication, if you think 
tt worthy, in hopes you may add some remarks calculated to solve the 








problen—what was the cause of death in this instance ? 






I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


4A. W. BOWEN. 







Cuartes Dyer, aged 15, rather plethoric in habit, and of 
fine, healthy constitution, while binding a sheaf of grain in the 
field, early in August, 1832, was suddenly thrown to the ground 







by the breaking of the band. He fell on his face, and was con- 






siderably stunned and bruised. He was bled soon afterwards, 






and in a day or two recovered so well as to go about his ordi. 
nary labor. On the first of September following, while hard 
at work, pitching sheaves, he felt something suddenly give way 
at the pit of his stomach, immediately became faint, and was 
scarcely able to reach the house, though near by. 1 saw him 
about dusk. He was unable to sit up a minute; bad much pain 
and soreness in the epigastrium; pulse small, eighty in a min- 
ute, fever. I took from the arin about ten ounces of blood, 
and while it was flowing, the pulse was reduced to less than 











fifty ina minute. Indeed it was the reduction of the pulse, ra- 
ther than any relief afforded, that induced me to untie the lig- 
ature. Left hima cathartic. Visited him next morning. Ca- 
thartic had not operated,—could not sit up at all, soreness at the 
pit of the stomach increased, pulse 75. At this time I perceir- 
ed distinctly, what I felt confusedly, the day before, viz. a regu- 
ular pulsation extending from the end of the sternum to an inch 
below the navel. Repeated cathartic (jal. and cal.) and left 
an epispastic, to be applied long enough to irritate the surface. 
I saw him the third day. His bowels had been moved freely— 
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his fever was gone, and the epispastic had relieved the sore- 
ness, which appeared to be in the muscles. But the pulsation 
at the epigastrium was now more distinct, both to the eye and 
touch, and ils lateral extent could be more accurately deter- 
mined, being nearly two inches. His pulse was almost natural. 
On the fourth day, after the accident, there was a considerable 
return of the vascular excitement, which was relieved by vene- 
section to eight ounces, and a cathartic. At this time bleeding 


produced no other effect on the pulse than slightly to relieve 


its force. From this day forward, for many weeks, there was 
but little variation in his symptoms. He was annoyed with a 
dull pain in the epigastric region, which kept him continually 
' moaning while awake, but while asleep left him. His rest at 
night was pretty good, and an appetite not altogether wanting. 
His tongue was red—afler the first day, considerably so—re- 
sembling a piece of beef steeped in brine of saltpetre; his bow- 
els continued torpid—requiring Jarge quantities of physic to 
move them. For this purpose he used sulphate magnesia at 
first—then substituted rhubarb, and afterwards a pill aloes, 
rhubarb, cinnamon and colombo. His voice became nearly 
inaudible, and at the end of two months he could not be heard, 
unless the ear was put close to his mouth. His muscular en- 
ergies were prostrated and he became perfectly helpless, his 
extremities, particularly his feet and legs, were constantly cold, 
and became very much emaciated, and so weak that he could not 
raise his thighs. At the end of six months, he could not raise or 
even hold up his head, or help himself in any other way than 
to use a spoon with the hand, while his arm was resting on the 
elbow,—a power that was reserved to him during life. Occa- 
sionally when obliged to take large quantities of cathartic me- 
dicines, his stomach would throw them off, this would not last 
longer than a few hours after which he would feel somewhat re- 
lieved. He generally felt best after having evacuations from the 
bowels, In the spring following the accident, he had soreness of 
the throat, attended with a cough, bloody sputu and a flushed 
cheek; but these symptoms lasted only a few days. When 
medicines disagreed with him, they occasioned a distress as he 
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termed it—not pain nor fever, but an uneasy feeling at the sto. 
mach. The blue pill invariably gave him this sensation, 
There was no disturbance of the brain apparent;—all the 
faculties of his mind were preserved to the last, in their usual 
activity; and he presented to a spectator, the appearance of 
a person of fine healthy and rather athletic constitution, sud. 
denly deprived of his corporeal powers and inevitably wasting 
away under the enervating effects of his confinement. During 
the last three months of his existence, the only wonder was that 
life should be so tenacious of the worn-out body. From the 
first, the only traces of disease apparent, were the redness of 
his tongue, costiveness, distress and pulsation at the epigastrium 
~——to which point, the patient referred all his morbid sensa. 
tions. 

Although the pulsation was visible and remarkably dis. 
tinct, still there was no external tumor; nor was there intermis 
sion or other irregularity of the pulse; but upon examination 
with the fingers we should say, if such a thing were possible, it 
had the feel of an enlargement of the abdominal aorta, from the 
diaphragm quite down to its bifurcation. Aware that the or 
dinary pulsation of the aorta may be felt and in some instances 
seen, when the muscles are relaxed=—still the hardness of a tu- 
mor—its well-defined limits—the soreness upon pressure are 
wanting in a healthy person to complete the description of the 
present case. Nor could we otherwise account for the failure 
of his voice—coldness, loss of strength, emaciation of his lower 
extremities, torpidness of the bowels, and finally, the general 
decay of the system, which commenced immediately after hit 
confinement. Continually wasting away as he inevitably was, 
still life clung to his emaciated body until the 31st July, 1833, 
almost a year from the time he received the injury, and more 
than eleven months after his confinement began. His death 
was preceded during the last two days by vomiting and purg 
ing; the former, continuing as long as his strength permitted 
the eifort. 

He was visited by the neighboring physicians, several o! 
whom are men of experience and eminence in the professio® 








tion 
@, it 
) the 
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Those who ventured an opinion upon the case, considered it 
aneurism of the aorta-——others more cautious said if it were 
not aneurism they could not name it; while others again de- 
clared that it could not be aneurism—although as to its real 
nature they professed themselves equally ignorant. 

Uider the hope that the last opinion was correct, various rem- 
edies were proposed in the early stages of his complaint, chiefly 
directed towards a change of habit—such as rocking, swinging, 
trying to situp; alteratives to the stomach and bowels, such as 
the blue pill, iodine, &c.; blisters along the spine, colchicum, 
and various kinds of tonics——all or any of which, invariably added 
to the distress at his stomach. ‘The lightest kinds of vegetable 
food agreed with him best, and he always felt better after evac- 
uations, and without any other medicines than anodynes. Af 
ter a few months these became indispensable to his comfort. 
At first he used pulv. Dov. afterwards tinct. opii, and, finally, 
what agreed much better with him, a syrup of sulphate of 


morphia. 


Post Mortem Examination. Fifteen hours after death with 
the assistance of my friends, Drs. Sears, Booth and Willoughby, 
| made an examination of the body. On laying the abdomen 
open, by an incision from the sternum to the pubis, and a lateral 
one through hypochondria; the first thing that attracted our at- 
tention, was a considerable distention of the stomach, which in 
thisemaciated frame, appeared very much enlarged. Removing 
this, we sousht at once for the aorta. This, to the surprise of 
most of us, was found of its natural, or perhaps rather of a di- 


minulive size, and perfect/y sound, quite down to its bifureation. 


The remaining abdominal viscera appearing equally healihy, we 
next turned our attention to the chest. Here we found nothing 
In the pericardiam there was perhaps halfa 


more satisfactory. 
wine glass full of a limpid fluid, and the heart and large arteries 
and the lungs perfectly sound, as were, also, the liver, spleen, 
pancreas, intestines, mesentery, kidneys and bladder; among the 
whole not a trace of disease of any kind was visible, nor was 
there the least lesion ofany organ discoverable, any where within 
Whole No. 26.—Hdxade II. Vou. I, No. 2. 4 
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the scope of what we intended for and believe was, a faithful ex. 
amination. On opening the stomach which we had detached 
with its contents, we found it filled with a stercoracious fluid 
which had evidently been thrown in from the intestines. There 
were on the inner coat of the stomach, one or two small red 
patches of a kind of efflorescence or redness, which was so fine 
and in fact so indistinct, that none of us were enabled to deter- 
mine whether it was a morbid appearance, or a post mortem 
effect; and, if the former, we concluded that the symptoms of 
cholera during the two preceding days, were more than sufficient 
to account for it. 

Thus left in the most profound ignorance of the cause of 
death in this case, we have drawn up this statement in order to 
solicit from our professional brethren, any observations calcu. 
lated to throw light upon the subject. 


EprirortaL REMARK. 


We regret that the medical gentlemen, concerned in this in- 
teresting case, did not extend their examination to the brain and 


spinal marrow, particularly the Jatter. From the symptoms 
and the remote cause, we suspect they would have found the 
spine the seat of inflammation—leading, perhaps, to effusion. 





Reviews and Bivliographical Potices. 








Art. III. Diseases or Lovistana. 


The Application of Physiological Medicine to the Diseases of Lou- 
isianas By Epwarp H. Barron, M. D. Honorary Member 
of the Philadelphia Medical Society, &c. &e. Philadelphia, 
1832. pp. 55. 


A friend has put into our hands a pamphlet bearing the above 
tile. We place it at the head of our critical department, from 
respect for the design of the author. In doing this, we do not 
wish to be understood as pledging ourselves to the doctrines 
of the physiologica! school, but to the principle of manifesting 
respect for every one who has the enterprise to study the adap- 
tation of new doctrines of any kind, to the diseases of the Great 
Valley; where so many physicians trudge on through a profes- 
sional life of 30 years, without once stepping out of the beaten 
track of their predecessors. 

The practice of our brethren of the lower Mississippi, is well 
known to be characterized by great boldness and energy. The 
lancet and calomel, particularly the last, constitute their an- 
chor of hope, in the endemic fevers of that region. With this 
practice, Dr. Barton after ten or twelve years’ experience, was 
by no means satisfied. He often saw it fail, and sometimes do 
harm; and, becoming a convert to the principles and practice 
of Broussais, resolved on testing their applicability to the fevers 
of the district in which he resided. ‘The results of his trials 
are set forth in the little work now under review. 

Not relying on the statement of these results, Dr. B. has gone 
into a somewhat elaborate course of pathological reasoning, to 
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show, a priori, the adaption of the physiological practice to the 
diseases of which he treats. This does not appear to us the 
most eflicient method which the case presented, and he would, 
we suppose, have been more successful as a propagandist, had 
he devoted a larg+r portion of his work to descriptions of the 
fevers of St. Francisville and its vicinity, and to the detail 
of practical facts and cases. Experience is the only test of me. 
dical opinion; and he who asks for the confidence of the pro. 
fession in a new method, must show by diversified results, its 
advantages over those already in vogue. 


As a specimen of our author’s theoretical views, we shall 


extract the following paragraphs on the modus operandi of the 


remote causes of fever. 


“Tt is acknowledged by physiologists, that the skin is the most 
extensive of the sensitive surfaces; and that in some animals it is, in 
fact, the only sense—that it is also the most important, must be equal: 
ly ac knowledged, from the universal care so assiduously employed by 
civilized nations in protecting it; from the many modes invented bi 
the ingenuity, or discovered by the experience of man, in adding to 
its numerous enjoyments, Upon this important surface are develop- 
ed parts of two systems of nerves, one part connecting it with the 
cerebro-spinal system, the other with the great system of organic life 
—the ganglionic or sympathetic system. Upon the former, which is 
merely the system of relation, b y which man is connected with the 
external world, and though many of our enjoyments, as well as our 
pains are derived through it, vet noxious agents producing disease, but 
seldom, if ever, make their injurious influence on it. The latter sys 
tem then being the great system of nutritive organic life, has an appa 
ratus of nerves peculiar to itself, and that is appropriated to its peculiar 
functions—the preservation of the individual; of appropriating and 
converting into a part of ourselves, portions of the matter around us, 
It is made suffic iently clear by an: itomical facts and demonstrations, 
as well as physiological and pathological deductions from them, that 
this apparatus pervades the whole system; it is sensitive to noxious as 
well as beneficial impressions, without the immediate consciousness 
of the individual; the centre of this system is the great abdominal 
brain; it is here that impressions made upon the peripher y—its feelers 
—are repeated like that through the se nses, upon the brain. If they 
are beneficial, the individual is only sensible of it in the improvement 
of his health, and that feeling of well-being inseparable from that state; 
if otherwise, we recognise it in the impairment of some function, 
whose co-existence is necessary fur the continuance of health and the 
preservation of life. ‘The broken harmony in the extensive chain 
of nutritive actions associated together in sympathetic relation, ¢x 
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tends from system to system; where it is confined to the organic sys- 
tem, and the ¢ wistitution is unable to resist its progress, and no means 
re used to assist tt, the health of the individual is gradually under- 
mined Without exciting his apprehensious, feeling no ys having no 
fever, the foe is not perce ived; though Ly and bye, he feels that his 
energies are iImpatre d,and the foundations of my constitution Sappe ed, 
Here then is an impairment of the vital functions through the organic 


system alone, and as this is the system of support, % as Weil as of in- 


‘crease and preservation, and as animal fife depends uyou it for its 


well-being and continuance, it likewise becomes affecte d secondarily. 


Bit noxious impressions are sometimes so violent and powertul, as to 


‘be extended to, and involve also the cerebro-spinal svetem, associated 


vas they are together by an anastomosis with the pneumegastric, Which 


te 


js spr read upon the gastric mucous membrane, and a ctly through 
the lateral ganglia. By the conversion of the physiological into the 
pathological state, pain is also experienced, which is not felt in their 


Inatural state; the sympathies are more and more awakened; the as- 


cqults of the toe are no longer concealed, and there is soon developed 
all the complicated phenomena of the diseased state. 


“It is upon the gastric mucous membrane that this important system 


‘is chiefly developed, as this is the great and primary agent of nutritive, 


organic life; it is here is unfolded the great object and uses «f that 
system; Without it the individual could survive no longer, Instances 
are on record where every other organ has been wanting at birth, the 
stomach never. Itis to the organic system what the head is to the 
intellectual: external impressions then are not only made upon the ex- 
tremities of the organic system, but are repeated or felt immediately 
upon the extensive development of this system on the gastric mucus, 
and itis so on account of the espee ial uses and importance of this, mem- 
brane, It partakes directly of all impressions on the system—it is 


influenced by the excitements of heat—it partakes of the tonicity of 


— = 


cold—a cold dampness debilitates both—a warm moisture relaxes both; 
a cathartic applied to the denuded skin purges—an emetic vomits— 
quinine strengthens—digitalis and strichnine make their peculiar im- 


| pressions—emollient fomentations allay the irritabi‘ity within, quench 


thirst and lessen excitement. It is generally admitted that the effect 


, of applying medicinal agents to the skin arises from their agency up- 


_ on the nerves of the part; these nerves are either in relation with the 


cerebro-spinal system or ganglionic, It is probable that vicissitudes 


| of temperature act only upon the former—while these, and all agents 


, that affect us, act upon the extremities of the latter, and thence their 


oe 


ae 


e 


impression is conveyed to that org?n or surface that has the most ex- 
tensive, important and pervading sympathies—the gastric mucous,— 
unless their qualities are in speci l re I tion to the organic sensib ‘lity 
of some part, (and the more extensive these sympa‘hies are, the great- 


, erthe number it receives from other organs, ,) hence then it is impli- 


cated in all extensive irritations.” 


We shall make one or two additional excerpts, for the pure 
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pose of disclosing the pathological and therapeutic views,, 
which our author is the advocate, and which he regards aj; 
keeping with the speculations which we have just presented, 


“Believing then, that the great system of organic life, is the «J 
which receives almost all impressions of disease, ‘and particularly th 
most important part of it which is spread on the gastro-intestinal y 
. cus, deriving its impressions through the direct and Intimate assoey 
tiene with the epidermis; believing, that for the continuance of heal | 
there must exist a due bal: ince and equilibrium of power and haring 
of action in the various parts of the system; that the primary impr 
sion of disease is local in the very nature of things, (to apply a caig 
to the whole system at once is inc ompatib le with the physiological ji 
of the individual, and too absurd for serious argument,) the part 
comes irritated, a pathological state ensues, the organ inost associaly 
i with it in function, in physiological importance, in periodical action: 
4 the time, or that may be in a state of sub-irritation, takes on the ac 
or removes and translates it, and excites the sympathies, and efle 
ensue In proportion to the violence of the exciting cause, and num 
of the organs influenced by it, The theory of cure, then, may ~ 
solved into one of antagonizing powels, a THEORY OF REVULSIONS, i 
that as all disease must consist of irregularity of action, a minor grag 
of action in one part is compensated by excess tn another, the indicat 
of equalizing is not so much accomplished by raising the first as 
reducing the last; that mode is by depletion from whence the exces 
exists, Deprierion then, is the primary agent in revulsion.” 


* » * ¥ * * * ” 


“The theory, then, is a local impression producing a_ pathologic: 
state, depending for its phenomena on an increase or exaggeral 
of local action. ‘The constitutional irritation is the consequence t 
this, through association of action, and as however great constitution 
excitement may he, it never can, in the nature of things, be ever 
where equal. There must be grades of action, or of suffering; tit 
medication must be to lessen the general amount by general bleedin 
and as we cannot act upon a diseased organ direc tly—as to a high 
irritated and excited organ, all internal remedies must at first be alii 
irritating, to a certain extent—the mode of relief is to lessen | 
amount of irritation in the organ most diseased, by local ¢ apillaryd 
4 pletion, or translate it to another organ In sympathizing conneni 
with it, and thus antagonize this organ against It, provided we ¢i 
safely excite its deplet ory functional aetion by giving such means 
act upon its organic sensibility, But when the sympathies are gott 
—the links that connect organ to organ, and in the ageregate form |i 
tout ensemble, the organic life of the individual—there is no mode li 
the first. Ifthe stomach is affected with a deeply radicated inflamm 
tion, this is not sufficient, and it may amelivrate, it may lessen! 
amount of its inflammation; but if the recuperative energies of thes" 
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\,ch are gone; if it has not the power of disembarrassing itself, by 
Biling another organ sufficiently to its relief, death is inevitable, 
Ayd even when the syinpathies are not gone, they are ofien insuffi- 
ited, gout to remove a deeply radicated ssiipeaniinn of the stomach, 
Sich happens in our highest grades of algid fever, (and doubtless in 
jlera, ) wheu, SO fur ra my dissections have gone, the stomach is 
ually one coat of scarle’, and alw ays extensively inflamed. Cuapil- 
ry de pletion, then, Is suflicient to lessen the action, ,(where it does not 
pmove it altogether ») until it comes within the grade of a safe remedial 
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healampower; we then callina secretory action to is relief, by revulsing on 
with some greater degree of permanence, and the system is thus 
nabled to re-act, and restore the lost balance and harmony.” 


ATM Op 
Impres 
d Cag 
cal ida 1 On the subject of local blood letting, the remediium summum 
art lfim@f the physiological school, he holds the following language: 
OC ale 
ctiongam “Were I to say then, that there is a point where local bleeding i in 
+ aciimiever is nore particularly indicated than any other; that in fact it is 
| effeefmms much the peculiar remedy, as when the respective remedies are 
nuntelmmmgplied for the blistering point,” “bleeding point, ” &c. I would say 
be rllibat it is espec ially required when the abdomen is meteorized; where 
Ns. aullliibere is tension of the epigastrium ; a tension accompanied or not by 
r yrafimgain; there may be prostration of strength; there may be violent fey er; 
licatufmibpere may be diarrhaea; there may be constipation; medicines rarely 
t astiliever act here kindly or give relief. In corpulent subjects, it is of little 
 exced y mparative bene fit, exe om from the epigastrium alone, from causes 
previously explained, and of the two modes, leeching with them, is 
Much better than cupping.” 


ona, Our author speaks in a sensible manner of cathartics, emet- 
“Tikes and sudorifics. ‘To the first, especially, he devotes several 
once meges» He considers the pros and cons, but dwells longest on 
rutiongme latter, and if not an enemy to cathartics, is certainly not 
. eve friend. In our last number we delivered our own sentiments 
og; ifmon this subject, and shall not here repeat them. We do not 
eedinqmenter into all Dr. Barton’s fears, but we feel disposed to recom- 
bighfi/mend a perusal of what he has written to those physicians, 
.¢ alif/ ho, in febrile diseases, make it a rule, daily, to catharticise 
se) "iiheir patients. 
ary (e 
inexiilf[, “It is not to be concluded from what has been said, that I am alto- 
we caifme@cther unapprised of the great value of cathartic medicines. My 
eans Sfm@bjections are to their indiscriminate application; aud [ have free! 
‘¢ goulf/™etated the grounds of these objections, and trust they will be liberally 
orm (ifmeexamined by my brethren. As aperients to remove ingesta, collu- 
ode Wf ¥ies from the bowels, and some cases of light irritation, as modes of 
Jammt Bcting upon the secretions, when that can be done with safety, as re- 
sen (i Bulsive irritants and derivatives in a numerous class of important 


the sf @iseases, they form some of the most valuable weapons in the armory 
Of the preleanion. n 
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Of blisters our author entertains but a poor opinion. } 
thinks epigastric bh liste ring in fever, gener lly injurious, W, 


are * pretty much” of the same opinion. 
His views in relation to sudoritics are not far out of the wa 


ryy oo . . , . . e 6 
“ The best” sudorifie is to remove that state of internal irritat) 


or iuffammati hn to hich the crvness and heat of skin are attrny, 
table, and local bleeding in the vicinity of the diseased organ, a 


OO a af ames ? Pe ae 
coid applications, are the most immediate and direct.” 


He has devoted a number of prges to mercury, the liher 


use of which he condemns. He thinks that medicine bene 


cial in proportion as it promotes secretion. On his brethy 
of the south, who sometimes give it in tea spoonful doses, 


is even severe. He declares that such doses are not mere 


useless, but actually pernicious. 


“There are two modes then for mercury to act upon the syste: 
one upon the glands, the other upon the mucous membranes.  W| 


upon the first, it acts revulsively, the depletion, (secretion,) offic 


relieves the suffering, the irritation or inflammation for which it y 


given, and benefits result from its use, When, however, no glané 


sympathises or relieves the organ receiving the impression, it acts 

a poison upon the part. 
* # # . 

But does salivation in fever always produce safety? Is it evena 

evidence that alld nger ts over?) We know it is not in other disease 

Experience has fully solved this question, Numerous are the case 

on record, and many more are known to practical men, of its bei; 


no indication whatever, of ptyalism appearing in the intermission it 


remission, and subsiding with the occurrence of the paroxysm, evil 
cing iis littie power, and proving the intermittent nature of inflam: 
mation, whether we take that of the disease or the remedy; of pe 


tients dying salivated; of many ofien attacked with bilious, veilov, 


and other fevers, while salivaied for the venereal, or for the ex res 
view of warding off an attack; ofa free and full pty alism having no 
infl ience whatever on yellow fever, of which I have seen many I 
stances. In fact, il is uo better than any o‘her revulsion, whether 
purge, blister, or sinapism; nor so good, fur wiih two of these we ¢ 
better control the time, place, and circumstances, It produces 0) 
greater assurance of safety, while a thousand oljections will apply 
its indiscriminate administration; in the various and complica'ed 
affections incident to its use; never certain in its effects, but always 
liable to be abused, while must others can be used, if not always cer 
tain in their influence, there is liitle jeopardy of their after effects.” 


We have read Dr. Barton’s little work with pleasure and 
profil. Asa writer he is inexperienced, but we hope to bed! 
from him again. 
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Art. 1V.—Human Puysionoey. 


JIuman Physiology Ulustrated by Numerous Engravings. By 
Rosert Duneiison, M. D. Professor of Physiology, Pa- 
thology, &c. in the University of Virginia. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Lea. 1832. 2 vols. octavo, pp. 1046. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





Of the numerous subjects which have engaged the attention 
of the votaries of science, there is none more universally at- 
tractive than the science of Physiology. Whether we consider 
the personal interest we feel in the subject, the delicacy of 


a 


Wature’s workmanship, the numerous proofs of art and design, 
Tinsensibly, but unavoidably leading the mind to the Great First 


Cause, that made and sustains the Universe, we are led on with 
jncreasing interest to discover new beauties as the subject 
opens upon us. Nor is the interest lessened by the obscurity of 
the Final Causes of many of the most important functions of the 
Animal eeconomy. On the contrary, the impenetrable veil 
which Nature has here thrown over her operations, has served 
to swell the number, and increase the ardor of those who are 
determined to push their investigations tothe utmost limit of 
human penetration. 

During the last half century, the science of Physiology has 
been investigated, both in this country and in Europe, with 
great success, its boundaries have been widely extended, and 
it has been disburthened of many vain speculations which served 
only to obstruct the progress of the student, by rendering the 
ohjeet of his pursuit, intricate and repulsive. While numbers 
of our countrymen have honorably engaged in forwarding the 
diflerent branches of this important department of Medical 
science, it must be gratifying to the American student, that one 


of our associates in scientific research, with talents and learning 


lully competent to the task, has at length undertaken to embrace 
the whole subject, and place it before him with all the improve- 
ments which modern research has given it. 

The first chapter of the work is devoted to the difference 
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between organic and inorganic bodies, and between animakif on 
and vegetables. As the first isless immediately connected wit pe 
our subject, we shall pass to the second—the discriminatig[& Jo 
of which, although at first view, apparently so obvious, is, whe; 
we come to compare the lower forms of animal with the highe[f al 
forms of vegetable life,attended with very considerable difficuly& hi 
we shall therefore briefly allude to them. p 
1. Animals and vegetables differ in their composition. To thi fc 
carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, in combination with earthty anif% o 
metallic salts, which make up the substance of vegetables, azo d 
is added in animals. When this latter substance is found as, ¢ 
component part of vegetables, it is generally confined to a pari t 
ty and not distributed throughout the whole. In consequence ¢ 


¥ 
#, 





this difference of composition, the two substances are readilf— { 
distinguished. ‘The smell of burnt sponge, coral, or othef& s 
zoophytic animal is so peculiar, that it can scarcely be mistake 

for any vegetable substance. ! 

2. They differ in their texture. Vegetables havea greate— | 
proportion of solids, animals of fluids, vegetables have but on— 1 
tissue, the cellular—animals, in addition, have the muscular ani i 
| the nervous. | 

3. Vegetables have neither sensation nor voluntary motion | 
the spontaneous movements which we observe in certain plait 
depending entirely upon organic irritability without conscious 
ness. 

4. They differ in their mode of nutrition. The absorbing 
vessels of vegetables open upon their surface—in animals the 
food after digestion is absorbed from the surface of the alimen: 
tary canal. 

5. They differ in their mode of reproduction. It is not ne 
i cessary, however, to point out the contrast between their sexua 


organs, their mode of fecundation, and the circumstances a 
tending the birth of the new individual. These differences i! 
function are not, however, as striking characteristics as the fir 
view they appeartobe. The zoophytite is as destitute of sens’ 
bility and locomotion as the vegetable, and accordingly no trace! 
of nervous or muscular structure have been detected in them; av! 
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on the other hand, the spontaneous motions of the vegetable have 
been considered by some as the rudiments of sensibility and 
Jocomotibility. 

In speaking of the Physical Properties of the Tissues, Dr. D. 
alludes to a very important property, to which much attention 
has been directed of late—that of imbibition. If a liquid be 
placed in contact with any animal tissue, after a time, it will be 
found to have penetrated its structure asit would enter the cells 
ofasponge. ‘The length of time occupied in this imbibition will 
depend upon the nature of the fluid, and kind of tissue. The 
serous membranes and small vessels absorb with great prompti- 
tude—the epidermis on the contrary, resists imbibition fora 


Sconsiderable time. ‘Transudation does not differ in principle 


from imbibition; it is technically applied, however, to the pas- 
sage of fluids from within outwards. 

Within a few years, some singular facts have been observed 
regarding the imbibition of fluids, and gases, by filling a mem- 
branous expansion, as a piece of intestine, with milk and im- 
mersing it in water, Dutrochet observed that the milk left the 
intestine, while the water entered it. Dutrochet hence inferred 
that whenever an organized cavity containing a fluid is immersed 
in a fluid less dense, it has a tendency to expel the denser and ab- 
sorb the rarer fluid. ‘This, Dutrochet termed, endosmose or 
inward impulsion, and he conceived it to be the result of vital 
action. Subsequent experiments have shown that a reverse 
action may take place. The transmission, when the internal 
fluid is rare, he called exosmose or outward impulsion. ‘The 
discovery of this curious principle led the ardent imagination 
of Dutrochet to form many curious speculations. Among oth- 
ers, he supposed the energy of action both in exosmose and 
ednosmose, to be in proportion to their density and their chemi- 
cal nature, and that it depended upon an electrical influence. 

Dr. Mitchell, however, has shown by numerous experiments, 
thatimbibition and transudation are dependent upon the pene- 
trativeness of the fluids, and the penetrability of the mem- 
brane; and, consequently, are entirely independent of a differ- 
ence in specific gravity, or electrical affinity. Thus, if two 
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fluids of different degress of penetrativeness be placed On Opposii; 
sides of an animal membrane, they il] in time present the great. 
est accumulation on the side of the less penetrative, but 
finally thoroughly and uniformly mix upon both sides; and, 
length, if any pressure exist upon either side, yield to that an 
pass to the other side. 

The same principle holds good in relation to gases. A blad. 
der filled with hydrogen and placed in contact with atmospheri 
air, will permit the hydrogen to escape, and absorb common a 
Dr. M. found that some gases were transmitted much mor 
readily than others. ‘The more fresh the membrane, the moi 
speedy and extensive was the eflect, and in living animal 
took place very rapidly. he tendency to pervade the men. 
brane, also was so powerful, that it took place in opposition | 


! 
' 


a pressure equal to twice the weight of the atmosphere. 

The strong tendency of elastic fluids to mix freely and per 
fectly, when placed in contact, has long been known to chemist 
and natural philosophers, but the discovery of the ‘disposition, 
both of elastic and inelastic fluids, to unite through the mediun 
of animal membrane, has a much more important bearing upon 
the subject of Physiology, since, in all probability, it preside: 
over the functions both of respiration and absorption, 

The principle is a very interesting and perhaps an inexplica: 
ble one. It may possibly be owing to a galvanic influence, but 
it cannot be attributed to vital action, for it continues long alter 
every trace of vitability has ceased, and indeed until the animal 
texture is destroyed by chemical changes, 

In treating of the functions, Dr. D. adopts the classification 
of Magendie, dividing theminto 1. The Functions of Relation 
including the sensations, voluntary motions, and expressions; 2 
The Functions of Nutrition; and, 3. The Functions of Genera: 
tion. 

In studying each of these functions, he describes the organ 
or apparatus, concerned in its production, so far as is necessary 
in a physiological point of view; and where external agents are 


concerned, as light in vision, sound in hearing, he gives the gen 
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eral principles of physic which are necessary to a full elucida- 
tion of their action. 

As the principal agent in the functions of relati 
yous system comes first under the consideration of 
in considering this branch of the subject, it is impossi 
yaried contrivances to which nature has resorted, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the brain and spinal marrow from injury, 


The brain is defended from the injuries to which, in conse- 


quence of the exposed situation of the head, it is continually 


liable, by a bony case composed of two lamina, which are sep- 
arated by an inelastic cellulated texture, that prevents a shock 
upon the surface from being communicated {o the brain. The 
principal source of danger to the spinal marrow, arises from 
the extent of motion which is necessary in the bony case which 
protects it, and from the shock produced by violent motions of 
thebody. Against these dangers it is protected by the numer- 
ous joints of the spine, admitting of great latitude of motion, 
without much flexure at any one point, by the elasticity of the 
intervertebral substance, enabling the spine to yield to any 
violence, and gradually {o recover its position without injury, 
by the great extent and firmness of ifs articulations preventing 
dislocation. There is also another protection, which was first 
pointed out by Majendie. ‘The spinal cord is considerably less 
than the canal which contains it, and the intermediate space is 
filled with a serous fluid, which forms a great protection against 
the dangers to which it would be liable from sudden and vio- 
lent flexure of thespine. To this fluid Majendie has given the 
name of cepalo-spinal. The elasticity of the membrane which 
contains it, by keeping up a constant and uniform pressure, adds 
greatly to the security of the important viscus it is designed to 
protect. 

After avery lucid description of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, the author proceeds to the Physiology of this important 
and interesting part of the animalstructure. The brain is the 
seat of the intellect or, rather according to the opinion of ma- 
ny distinguished physiologists of the present day, the organ. 
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Its functions, however, are so far beyond the reach of humay 
investigation, that the physiologist has little to do but to describe 
its structure, and classify and enumerate the phenomena which 
evidently depend uponits organization. Upon the Physiology 
of the nervous system a degree of light and interest has been 
thrown by the discoveries of Mr. Charles Bell, which has rare. 
ly fallen to the lot of any one individual to give to any depart 
ment of science. 

The medulla oblongata is divided, by Mr. Bell, into three 
portions, an anterior, middle, and posterior; and it is affirmed by 
Sir Charles, that the anterior gives rise to the nerves of motion, 
the posterior to the nerves of sensibility, while the middle por. 
tion sends forth a set of nerves which are destined to preside 
over the important function of respiration, and over the mus. 
cles of expression which give to the human countenance 
marked a superiority over the lower animals. 

According to this arrangement, all the nerves of the body 
may be divided into two great classes—the original, primitiv 
or symmetrical, and the irregular or superadded. ‘The fifth pair 
of cerebral and all the spinal nerves, belong to this class. They 
are found in every class of animals, from the zoophyte to mai, 
running in a direction perpendicular to the longitudinal line of 
the body, and destined to impart sensibility and muscular pov- 
er. They arise also by two roots, the anterior of which is 
the nerve of muscular motion, and the posterior of sensibility, 

The other class of nerves—the irregular or superadded, 
arise from a single root, are irregular in their distribution, and 
destitute of that symmetry which characterises the first class 
As nerves of respiration and expression, they are of course 
more numerous and varied in the higher orders of animals. 

This discovery of Mr. Bell has thrown great light upon the 
obscure question respecting the cause of the complicated and 
irregular distribution of the nerves, and irresistibly leads to the 
hope that many other problems, which have hitherto taxed 
the ingenuity of physiologists in vain, may yet receive a satisfac 
tory solution. 

The great sympathetic with its branches, forms the third 
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sreat division of the nervous system. This nerve is consid- 
eo) 

ered by Bichat to be the great nervous centre of the involuntary 
functions, and is hence termed by him the organic nervous sys- 


em, in contra-distinction to the animal nervous system, which 


presides over the functions of animal life. 


In relation to this system of nerves, several very important 
questions present themselves for consideration. ‘This nerve has 
generally been considered as the principal source of the nervous 
inluence distributed to the viscera. Weber, however, a Ger- 
man anatomist of distinction, asserts that there is reason to be- 
lieve, that this is not the sole visceral nerve, but that the par 
vagum may share in the same function. According to him, the 
great sympathetic is less developed while the par vagum is in- 
creased in the lower forms of animal life, until at length the 
latter, as is the case with some of the mollusce, is the only vis- 
ceral nerve. This view is perhaps supported by the fact, now 
very generally admitted, that the par vagum is the nerve princi- 
pally concerned in digestion. 

What is the use of the ganglia every where found in the course 
of the great sympathetic nerve? The author coincides with the 
opinion of Johnson and Bichat, that they serve to render the or- 
gans which derive theirnerves from them, independent of the will. 
Independentof the fact, however, that the motions of these organs 
are involuntary, we see nothing to support this opinion, and if 
the opinion entertained by many physiologists, that this impor- 
tant branch of the nervous system is distinct and independent, 
connected with the cerebral system, but not originating from it, 
this view is destitute of a shadow of foundation. At best, 
therefore, the opinion can only be considered as hypothetical. 

The facts respecting the sensibility of the nervous system, are 
possessed of a very high degree of interest. It has generally 
been supposed that the brain, the centre of perception, was 
possessed of very great sensibility. This, however, is not the 
fact, recent experiments having satisfactorily determined,that no 
pain is produced by the application of any kind of irritation. 
The nerves possess a species of sensibility adapted to the func- 
tion they are destined to perform, and are insensible to any other 
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kind of irritation. The posterior roots of the spinal nerve; 
convey general sensibility to the different parts of the body, and 
are susceptible of very acute pain, when wounded or lacerated, 
but there are other nerves which are entirely devoid of genera 
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balhough they may exhibit no pain when irritated , they are capa 

of being impresscd by appropriate stimah, as by licht, in the case cf 

the optic nerve; by odours, in that of the olfactory ; and by sound, 


in that of the auditorv. Yet we shall find, that e: ach of these ne rves 


of spectai sensibility requires the influence of a nerve of general sep. 
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» spinal nerves.” 

The sensibility also varies very much in parts of the body 
which are supplied by the nerves of general sensibility—each 
part being furnished with that kind of sensation which is neces: 
sary to guard it against the injuries to which, from its office or 
situation, it is most exposed. ‘Thus the ligaments of the joints 
may be cut or burnt without conveying pain, but how acute is 
the pain when they are lacerated? It is well remarked, there- 
fore, by the author, that before we determine any part to 
be insensible, we must have subjected it to every kind of ir. 
ritation. 

It is satisfactorily proved by experiments, that perception 
takes place in the brain. Different physiologists have sliced 
away the brain and found that sensation continued until the 
knife reached the corpora quadrigemina, and, again, by slicing 
away the spinal cord from below, it is ascertained that sensibil- 
ity continues until we reach the medulla oblongata. — It is in 
this part, therefore, that we must place the cerebral organ of 


the senses. To this rule, however, there is one exception. 


“The experiments of Rotanpo and FrLovurens, whieh have been 
repeated by Macrnpig, > re tn that the sight is an excepto); 
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that it is lost by the removal of the hemispheres. If the right hemis- 
phere be sliced away, the sight of the lett eye is lost, and vice versa; 
one of the facts proving the decussation of the optic nerves. The 
experiments of these gentlemen show that vision, more than the other 
senses, requires a connexion with the organ of the intellectual facul- 
ties—the cerebral hemispheres; and this,as MaGenpre has judicious- 
ly ren.arked, because vision rarely consists in a simple impression 
made by the light, but is connected with an intellectual process, by 
which we judge of the distance, size, shape, &c. of bodies.” 


With this solution we must confess we are not entirely satis- 
fied. Distinct vision, it is true, rarely consists in a simple im- 


pression made by the light, but is connected with an intellectual 


process; but the same remark may, toa certain extent, be ap- 
plied to others of the senses, especially to tact and hearing. It 
will not be denied, we think, that the perfect exercise of either 
of these senses, presupposes an intellectual process. If, there- 
fore, a direct communication with the organ of intellect be 
necessary in the former case, it is equally soin the latter. The 
fact is that the mind associates so readily with the impressions 
made upon any of the senses, thata more direct communication 
appears to be entirely uncalled for. 

Various speculations have been formed respecting the source 
of the nervous influence. The author after discountenancing 
the opinions of the older physiologists, appears inclined to favor 
the idea of Young and Philip, that the nervous fluid (by which 
we are to understand not a material existence, but simply the 
medium of communication,) is electroid or galvanoid in its na- 
ture. 


“Dr. Bosrocx, however, has remarked, that before the electric hy- 
pothesis can be considered proved, two points must be demonstrated ; 
first, that every function of the nervous system may be performed by 
the substitution of electricity for the action of the nerves; and second- 
lv,that all the nerves admit of thissubstitution. This is true, as con- 
cerns the belief in the identity of the nervous and electrical ftuids; 
but we have, even now, evidence sufficient to show their similarity, 
and that we are justified in considering the nervous fluid as electroid 
or galvanoid in its nature, emanating from the brain by some action 
unknown to us, and distributed to the different parts of the system, to 
supply the expenditure which must be constantly going on.” 
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In enumerating the External Sensations, Dr. Dunglison adops 
the popular division reducing them all to “some modification” 
of these five, tact or touch, taste, smell, hearing, and vision. (); 
this subject we shall extract the following interesting and impo. 
tant observations. 


‘All these have some propertiesincommon. They are all situate 
at the surface of the body, so as to be capable of acting with due {j. 
cility on external bodies. They all consist of two parts; the on 
physical, which modifies the action of the body, that causes the im. 
pression; the other nervous or vital, which receives the impressioy, 
and conveys itto the brain, In the eye and the ear, we have bette 
exemplific: utions of this distinction than in the other senses Th 
physical portion of the eye is a true optical instrument, which modifi 
the light, before it impinges upon the retina, A similar modificatin 
is produced by the physical portion of the ear on the sonorous vil. 
tions, before they ie ach the auditorv nerve, whilst, in the other senses, 
the physical portion forms part of the common integument in whic 
the nervous portion is situated, and cannot therefore be as easily dis. 
tinguished. 

Some of them, again, are symmetrical; that is, composed of two 
separate and similar halves, united by a median line, as the skin 
tongue, and nose. The others, the eye and the ear, are in pairs; 
and this, partly perhaps, to en: ible_us to judge of the distances ¢/ 
external objects. We shall find, at least, that there are certain 
cases, in which both the organs are necessary for accurate appre 
ciation, 

Two of the senses,—vision and audition,—have, respectively, 1 
nerve of special sensibility; and until of late years the smell has 
been believed to be similarly situated. In the present state of our 
knowledge, we cannot decide upon the precise nerve of taste, al: 
though it will be seen that a plausible opinion may be indulged 
on the subject. The general sense of touch is seated in the nerves ol 
general sensibility. All, however, seem intimately connected with 
one of the nerves of general sensibility;—the fifth encephalic pair, 
—and, in the case of those senses, more particularly, which possess 
nerves of special sensibility, it is found, that they are under the pres 
idency of this nerve of general sensibility; for if it be cut, the fune- 
tion is abolished, although the nerve of special sensibility may remaif 
entire. 

Constituting instruments by which the mind becomes acquainted 
with external “bodies, it is manifestly of importance, that the senses 
should be influenced by volition. Most of them are so. The touch 
has the pliable upper extremity, admirably adapted for the purpose, 
The tongue is moveable in almost any direction. The eye can be 
turned towadrs objects, in almost all positions, by its own immediate 
muscles, The ear and the nose possess the least individual motios; 
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but the last four, being seated in the head, are capable of being as- 
sisted by the muscles, adapted for its movement, 

Lastly. It is a common observation, that the loss of one sense oc- 
casions greater vividness in the others. This is only true as regards 
the senses which administer chiefly to the intellect,—those of touch, 
audition, and vision, for example. ‘Those of smell and taste may be 
destroyed, and yet the intellectual senses may be uuinfluenced in their 
acticn. 

The cause of the superiority of the remaining intellectual senses, 
when one or more has been lost, is not owing to any superior organiza- 
tion in these senses, but is another example of the influence of educa- 
tion. ‘The remaining senses are attentively exerted to compensate for 
the privation, and become surprisingly delicate, 

We proceed to the consideration of the separate senses, beginning 
with that of tact or touch, because it is the most generally distributed, 
and may be regarded as that from which all the others are derived, 
‘They are all, indeed, modifications of the sense of touch. In the taste, 
‘the s sapid body; ; in the smell, the odorous partic le; in the hearing, the 
sonorous vibration; and in the sight, the particle of light, must impinge 
upon or touch the nervous part of the organ, before sensation can, in 
any of the cases, be effected.” 


We question very much the philosophy of this last remark. 
At least, we are able to discover none, or at least but a very 
remote analogy between the mode in which these different senses 
are affected. Asto the eye,it is at best very problematical 
whether there be any material contact at all through the medium 
of rays proceeding from the illuminated body; and as to the 
ear, the impression is doubtless made, not by the vibratory mo- 
tions of the air acting immediately upon the auditory nerve, 
but by their action upon the physical mechanism of the ear 
while the nerve is secondarily affected in a manner very differ- 


-ent from the impression made by bodies presented to the sense 


of touch. Indeed the sense of touch, considered as a sense dis- 
tinct from the general sensibility of the system, is a compound 


‘Fense, requiring, in order to render it of any avail, the aid of the 


muscular sense. We were rather surprised that Dr. D., in enu- 


Merating the external sensations, should have entirely omitted 
‘this, which appears to us to be as strictly entitled to a place in 


the classification, as any of those which he has mentioned. It 
has been very clearly shown by Dr. Brown, in his “Philosophy 
of the Human Mind,” that it is to this sense we owe our appre~ 
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ciation of the weight, size, roughness, or polish of bodies that arg 
presented to the touch, and, what renders it of much more jp. 
dispensable service to the animal ceconomy, that, by means oj 
it, we are enabled to preserve the equilibrium of our bodies 
It is necessary, therefore, not only to locomotion, but to even 
change of the body from the recumbent position. Dr. D, 
however, appears to include the latter sense in the sense of 
touch. It (the sense of touch) does not oxistin every animal, an 
is nothing more than tact joined to muscular contraction ay 
directed by volition. So that in the exercise of tact, we ma 
be regarded as passive; in touch as active. The two senses 
however, are evidently not to be confounded, since we resort 
to the aid of the muscudar sense under circumstances wher 
the touch cannot possibly assist in the information we deriye 
from it. 

Dr. D. offers some very judicious observations upon the sens 
of touch, to which at present, we canscarcely make a reference, 
Some of his remarks, however, upon the supposed superior: 
ty of this sense, are so just and philosophical, that we 
shall make ashortextract fromthem. Afterenumerating someo 
the errors to which this sense is liable, he makes the following 
judicious observations, | 


“It has been asserted, again, that the touch is the great corrector 
of the errors into which the other senses fall. But let us inquir 
whether, in this respect, it possesses any decided qaperpersty over the 
other senses. Tor this purpose, it is well to adopt the distinction mace 
by Spurzuem and oihers, of the fiinctions of the senses into imme. 
diateand mediate, [ach sense has its immediate function, whica i 
possesses exclusively; for which, in o: her words, no other can be sul. 
stituted, The touch instructs us regarding temperature; the tast 
appreciates savours; the smell, odours; audition, sound; and vision, 
colors, These are the immediate functions of the senses, each 0 
which can be accomplished by its own organs, but by noo ther. As 
concerns the immediate functions of the senses, therefore, the touc 
can afford no correction, Its predominance as ‘regards the mediai 
functions of the senses is likewise exaggerated, The mediate func 
tions are those thatare auxiliary to the sense s, consisting in the lll 
pressions they furnish to the mind and by aid of which it acquires !8 
notions of bodies. The essential difference between those two s* 
of functions is, that the mediate can be effected by several senses @ 
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once, Vision, olfaction, and audition participate in judging of dis- 
tances, as well as the touch; the sight instructs us regarding shape, 
&e. It has, indeed, been affirmed by metaphysicians, that the touch 
js necessary to several of the senses to give them their full power; 
that we could form no notion of the size, shape, and distance of bodies, 
unless instructed by this sense, ‘The remarks already made, have 
proved the inaccuracy of this opinion, ‘The farther examination of 
it will be resumed under the subject of vision. ‘The senses are, in 
truth, of mutual assistance. If the touch falls into error, as 1 the 
case of inaccurate appreciation of temperature, tne sight, aided by 
appropriate instruments, dispels it. If the hesevs, crossed, convey to 
the brain the sensation of two rounded bodies, w!] henone only exists, the 
sight appr izes us of the error; and if the sight and touch united impress 
us with a belief in the identity of two liq: wids , the smell or the taste wiil 
often detect the erroneous inference. 

On the whole then we must conclude that the senses mutually aid each 
Sother in the execution of certain of their functions; but that each has 
its province, which cannot be invaded by any of the others; and that 
too much preponderance has been ascribed to the touch by metaphysi- 
cians and physiologists. Administering, however, so largely to the 
mind, it has been properly ranked with vision and audition as an intel- 
lectual sense,” 


We make the following extract from the remarks of the au- 


‘thor upon the sense of taste, on account of the ingenious hy- 


pothesis with which it concludes, and we do it the more wil- 
lingly, as it conveys animportant principle in hygiene, which 
cannot be too often impressed upon the mind of the young prac- 
titioner. 


“To appreciate a savour accurately, the sapid substance. must re- 
main for some time in the mouth: when rapidly swallowed the impres- 
sion is extremely feeble, and almost null, Of this fact we take ad- 
vantage, when compelled to swallow any nauseous substance: whilst 
We retain a savory article long in the mouth, in order that we may 
draw from it all its sweets. How different, too, is the consent of the 
auxiliary organs under these two circumstances. Whilst a luscious 
_ body augments the secretion of the salivary glands, or cause the 
mouth * to water,” as it has been called, projecting the saliva, at 
' times, to a distance of some feet from the mouth, and disposing every 


F part to approach and mingle with it; a nauseous substance will pro- 


' duce constriction of ev ery secretory organ, and this effect will extend 


"even to the stomach itself, so that it will often reject the offending 


' article as soon as it reaches the cavity. We can thus understand 
how, ceteris paribus, an article, which is pleasing to the palate, 
may be more digestible than one which excites disgust, and vice versa.” 
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There is generally supposed to be something mysterious ang 
inexplicable upon the subject of antipathies, as to the manne, 
that the subjects of them are made sensible of the vicinity of 
the offending animal, apparently without the assistance of any 
of the senses; certainly without any conscious impression being 
made upon them. {Dr. D. refers it to a preternatural delica. 
cy of smell, and the cases which he’gives in illustration add great 
force to the opinion. 


“To the same cause must be ascribed the delicacy of olfaction, gep. 
erally observed inthe blind. The boy Mrremg.t,'who was born bling 
and deaf, and whose case will have to be detailed at length hereafier, 
was able to distinguish the entrance of a stranger into the room by the 
smellalone. A gentleman, blind from birth, from some unaccountable 
impression of dread or antipathy, could never endure the presence of 
acatin the apartment. One day, in company, he suddenly leaped 
up, got upon an elevated seat,and exclaimed that there was a cat in 
the room, begging them toremove it, It was in vain that the company, 
after a careful inspection, assured him he was under an illusion, He 
persisted in his assertion and state of agitation when, on opening the 
door of a small closet in the room, it was found that a cat had been 
accidentally shut up in it.” 


One of the most learned chapters in the work before us is up. 
on the sense of hearing. Yet such is the obscurity attending 
the physiology of this important sense, that the chief interest 
of this part consists in the anatomical details, and the recapitu: 
lation of the ingeniousjhy potheses, which have been formed to ex- 
plain the manner in which the human ear appreciates sounds. 

One of the most interesting, inquiries connected with the 
physiology of hearing is, whether the faculty of appreciating 
musical sounds depends upon the conformation of the ear, or 
it is strictly an intellectual faculty. Dr. D. adopts the lat: 
ter Opinion, and supports it by the following train of reasop- 


ing. 


“The man who is totally devoid of musical ear, hears the sound dis 
tinctly. His sense of hearing may be as acute as that of the best 
musician. Itis his appreciation that is defective. He hears the 
sound, but is incapable of communicating it to others. The organ 
of appreciation is in this, as in every other sense,—the brain. The 
physical part of the organ may modify the impression, which ha 
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to be made upon the nerve of sense :—the latter is compelfed to trans- 
mit the impression as it receives it; and it is not until the brain has 
acted, that perception takes pl ace, or that any idea of the physical 
cause of ihe impression is exeited in the mind, If, from faulty or- 
ganization, such idea is not formed in the case of musical tones, the 
“dividual i is said not to possessa musical ear. But the fault Mies in 
‘his cerebral conformation. We do not observe the slightest relation 
between musical talent and delicacy of hearing, ‘The best musicians 
have not necessarily the most delicate sense, and, for the reason al- 
ready assigned, it will be manifest, why the idiot, whose hearmg may 
be acute, is incapable of singing, as well as of speaking. Again, we 
do not see the least ratio in animals between the power and charac- 
ter of their music, and the condition of their auditory sense, Weare 
compelled then to admit, that the faculties of music and speech are 
dependent upon the organization of the brain; that they require the 


sear as a secondary instrument; but that their degree of perfection is 
"by no means in proportion to the delicacy of the sense of hearing.” 


The faculty is certainly improved very much by education.— 
The aptitude, however, is laid in cerebral organization, and is 
developed by the education of the instrument, the ear, as well 
asthe encephalic, or intelectual organ, without which no such 
appreciation could be accomplished. 

The A pibionlts none of the senses, indeed, of none of the 
fanctions, is possessed of such general interest as that of vision. 
The importance x the sense itself, the interest of the sci- 
ence of optics with which it is so intimately connected, the 
beautiful and perfect adaptation of the instrument by which vi- 
sion is effected, together with the obvious use of all the parts 


inits complicated structure, render it a study of peculiar in- 


terest, not only to the physician, but to the general reader. In- 
to this subject the author enters at great length, presenting to 


_ his reader every thing of importance that can be collected either 
from reading or observation whether of a scientific ur practi- 


cal nature. 

One of the most interesting points in the mechanism of the 
eye, is the fact that it constitutes an achromatic lens. This 
important fact, which is too generally omitted in the popular 


works on physiology, is very fully and clearly illustrated by the 
» author, 


The rays of light proceeding from a point and falling upon 
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a convex lens are caused again to converge to a point, and thy 
a complete image will be formed of any object. It is thi 







image of which the eye takes cognisance in vision. The ray 





of light, however, by the action of the lens are divided into thei 





primitive colors, and as some are more refrangible than others, 





those which are the most so are brought to a focus, sooner thay 






the rest; hence arises an indistinctness of the image, a cop 
fusion of the lights and colors, which confounds its proportions, 
In the construction of optical instruments, the imperfectio, 
arising from this source has been avoided by the following cy. 






























pedient. It has been ascertained that the dispersive and refrac. 

tive powers of the same medium are not always strictly pro. 
) P 

portionate to each other; some substances which refract the 


light very powerfully, have little tendency to separate it into if 





elementary rays, and, vice versa, others disperse the rays ver 





much, while they refract them but littl. By employing, ther. 
fore,a convex lens with a great refractive and a very slight dis Bq 
persive power, and counteracting it by a concave lens with a 
slight ref active butavery grea’ di-; ersive power, the difficub 
ty arising from the dis; ersion of the rays will be obviated, with 





out preventing them from forming an image. 
This arrangement is supposed to have been made in the hu 


man eye, in which there are three lenses, presenting three cor 


LS Ser ee ee 


vex and two concave surfaces. ‘The aqueous humor whose re 





fractive power is not very considerable, is a concavo-conver 
Jens—the chrystalline, a double convex—and the vitreous pre 
sents a single concave surface. ‘The chrystalline is more refrac 
tive, and the other {wo humors are supposed to have a grealet 
dispersive power. Thus the human eye is an achromatic optical 





instrument. 

An important question here presents itself for consideration~ 
what is the effect of couching the chrystalline lens upon the 
focal distance of the eye? It generally, we believe, increast 
the focal distance very considerably, so that after this operation 
a very convex lens is necessary to distinct vision. This fact 
proves that the lens has a much greater refractive power thal 
either of the other humors, for as the surfaces lie, of necess!!! 
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yin close contact, the concave surfaces of the humors must ac: 


‘curately correspond with the convex surfaces of the lens. If, 
t there fore, their powers were equal, the removal of the lens 






© they # »would have no effect upon the focal distance of the eye. 
others The manner in which the eye accommodates itself to the 
thay ‘distance of objects, has been a source of great perplexity to 






j opticians. The following appears to us to be the true state of 





‘the case. 










‘Sir Cuartes Bett conceives “that the mechanism of the eye 
thas not so great a power of adapting the eye to various distances as 
Jisgenerally imagined, and that much of the effect attributed to me- 
F chanical powers, is the consequence of the motion of the pupil, the 
Defect of light and of attention, An object looked upon, if not atten 

Fded to, conveys no sensation to the mind. If one eye is weaker than 

Tithe other, the object of the stronger eye alone is attended to, and the 


Sother is entirely neglected: if we look through a glass with one eye, 











'S very - eA . . 
seh: ‘the vision with the other is not attended to,” “The mind,” he adds, 
‘there “not the eye, harmonizes with the state of sensation, brightening the 






jobjects to which we attend. In looking on a picture or panorama, we 
look to the figures, and neglect the back ground; or we look to the 
general landscape, and do not perceive the near objects, It cannot 
} be an adaptation of the eye, but an accommodation and association of 
I the mind with the state of the impression, 

The view, we have expressed upon the subject, is strikingly con- 
‘firmed by the calculations of M. Dr Simonorr, a learned Russian as- 
‘tronomer, who asserts, that froma distance of four inches to infinity, 
Jthe changes in the angle of refraction do not exceed twenty-three 
‘minutes, so that the apices of luminous cones, in a properly formed 
eye, must always fall within the substance of the retina, and hence no 
variation in the shape of the eye, according to the distance of the ob- 


} ject, can be necessary.” 
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The views of M. De Simonoff can be easily confirmed by a 

) very simple experiment. Let a lens with a focal distance of 
» about one inch, he placed before a small aperture ina darkened 

: ‘room. If a screen be now placed at the focal distances, it will 
be found that images of objects, correct and well defined in 
® their outlines , will be formed, though their distance should vary 
) from four Sat to an indefinite space. Within this range, the 
) eye, assisted as it is by memory and the imagination, is able to 
recognise very distinctly, objects that are familiar to it, although 
the range of clearand distinct vision for objects whichare not famil- 
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iar to us, is more contracted than most persons are aware of. Few 
persons can see as well at four inches as they can at twelve op 
eighteen; and when objects are brought nearcr for accurate 
investigation, if is rather for the purpose of increasing the 
intensity of the light, than the distinctness of the image. 

In treating of the eye, has not the author, in speaking of the 
“aberration of sphericity,” fallen into an crror regarding the 
true shape of the eye? ‘The curve of the eye is not spherical but 
parabolic, and, conscquently, is not, we presume, subject to the 
aberration of sphericity. 

It is frequently asked, why, as an impression is made upon each 
of the eyes, we donot see objects double? For the same reason, 
we imugine, that we do not feel ohjecis double when we grasp 
them with both hands, and for the same reason, probably, that 
we have a distinct idea of the unily of an object which addresses 
itself to all the senses at onec. 

There has been a similar dificuliy experienced in accounting 
for the fact, that, although the image of an object of sight, is 
inverted upon the retina, we see if in its truce position. The 
explanation probably is to be found in the fact, that in looking 
at an object, we do not embrace the whole at one view, but ex- 
amine the different parts in succession. Tor this purpose, we 
insensibly move the eye so as to bring the different parts of the 
object upon the most sensiblc part of the retina, and we prob- 
ably form our idea of its position, not from the image upon the 
retina, but from the motion of the eye. 

The following remarks, pointing out an anomaly in Mr. 
Charles Bell’s System of the Nerves, are worthy of being re- 
peated. 


“The different distributions of the motor nerves of the eye have 
been described in the anatomical sketch. It is there stated, that the 
superior oblique muscle receives one whole pair of nerves :—the 
fourth pair. ‘This nerve, then, it seemed to Sir Cuaries Bett, must 
be concerned in the functions we have descriled; and as the various 
involuntary motions of the eyeball are intimately concerned in ex- 
pression, as in bodily pain, and in mental agony,—in which the action 
of the direct muscles seems, for a time, to be suspended,—he was led to 
consider the fourth pair as a nerve of expression—a respiratory nerve; 
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and, hence, intimately connected wiih the facial nerve of ths seventh 
pair, which, as has already been remarked, is the great agent in the 
twinkling of the eye ‘lids, Anatomical examination confirmed this 
yview;—the roots of the nerve being found to arise from the same col- 
umn as the other respiratory nerves, ‘he coincidence of this twinkling 
and of the motion of the eyeball upwards was, therefore, easily under- 
stood. 

There is a difficulty, how ever, here which has doubtless already 
suggested itself. The fourth pair of nerves is distributed to the supe- 
rior oblique only; the lesser oblique receives none of its ramifica- 
tions. ‘They cannot, therefore, be identically situated in this respect, 
Yet they are hoth einbideded by Sir Crartes Bere as involuntary 
muscles, ‘Ihe action, indeed, ‘of the lesser vblique would. appear to 
be even More impurtant than that of the greater oblique, as the function 
of the latter, when acting singly, is to carry the eye npwards and in- 
wards; and, when the action of its antagonist is abolished, this is more 
clearly manifested, Sir Cnoartes Becr found, that the effect of di- 
viding the superior oblique was to cause the eye to roi] more forcibly 
upwards: in other words, it was given up, uncontrolled, to the action of 
the antagonist muscle, 

This difficulty, although it is not openly stated by Sir Cuarues, 
must have impressed him; as, after having referred to the effect of the 
division of the superior oblique, he is constrained to suggest an. in- 
flience tothe fourth pair, which would, we think, be anomalous:— 
that it may, on ceriain occasions, cause a relaxation of the muscle 
to which it goes, and, in such case, the eyeball must be rolled up- 
wards! 

We have still, therefore, much to learn regarding this subject, into 
which so much interest, and, at the same time, so much uncertainty 
has been infused,” 


The whole chapter on vision is a very interesting one, evin- 
cing on the part of the author a great deal of research and 
learning, and a familiar acquaintance with all that has been 
written upon the physiology of vision, or the science of optics. 


Avery considerable chapteris devoted to the consideration of 
the mental faculties, to which the author has given a prominence 
of position, that few writers on physiology have considered them 
entitled to in a work of this kied. In this part of the work he 
has given a pretty full exposition of the opinions of Gall and 
Spurzheim, with his objections at length to their system. Being 
but slightly acquainted with the opinions of these gentlemen, 
we are not able to pronounce upon the merit of the remarks by 
which they are attempted to be controverted. But, although 
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not very much predisposed to favor their views, we do not think 
that the author’s objections to them are satisfactory, or that they 
will be considered by the friends of phrenology, as giving , 
statement so fair as was the duty of the author of a work like th 
present. 

The chapter on muscular motion embraces a great variety of 
subjects, and exhibits in a very favorable point of view the ey. 
tent and accuracy of the author’s researches into every depart. 
ment of study, necessary to illustrate the science of which hej; 
treating. 

Great pains have been devoted of late years to ascertain the 
precise part of the brain which forms the seat of volition. Al. 
though these researches have been for the most part fruitless, 
or at least have led to very indefinite results, yet they have, nev. 
ertheless, like the search for the “ Philosopher's Stone,” served to 
develope many curious and interesting facts, that will probably 
become hereafter the groundwork of important physiological 
principles. Among these, one of the most interesting is the dis 
covery which Magendie supposes himself to have made, and of 
which an account is given in the following extract: 


The experiments of Macenpre, on this subject, are pregnant wilh 
important novelty. We have already referred to those which con- 
cern the cerebral hemispheres and cerebellum, as the encephalic 
organs of the general movements, in the mode suggested by Roxayio 
and Fiovrens, and others. Ia addition, he affirms, ‘that there exist, 
in the brain, four spontaneous impulses or forces, w hich are situated 
at the extremity of two lines, cutting each other at right angles; the 
one impelling furwards; the second backwards; the third from right 
to left, causing the body tov rotate; and the fourth from left to right, 
occasioning a similar movement of rotation.” The first of these impul- 
ses he fixes in the cerebellum and medulla oblongata; the second iu 
the corpora striata; and the third and fourth in each of the peduncles 
of the cerebellum. 

“1, Forward Impulse —It has often been observed by those wh 
have made experiments on the cerebellum, that injuries of that organ 
cause the animals to recoil, and manifestly against their will, Macsx- 
Dix asserts, that he has ‘frequently seen animals wounded in the 
cerebellum, make an attempt to advance, but be immediately compel- 
led to run back; and he says, that he kept a duck for eight Gt 
the greater part of whose cerebellum he had removed, which did 
not move forwards during the whole of that time, excep! 
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when placed upon water. Pigeons into whose cerebella he thrust 
pins, constantly walked, and flew backwards, for more than a month 
afterwards. Hence, he concludes, that there exists either in the cer- 
ebellum or medulla oblongata, a force of impulsion, which tends to 
cause animals to go forwards. 

«2, Backward Impulse-—When the corpora striata are removed, 
Macenpre found that the animal darted forward with great rapidity ; 
and, if stopped, still maintained the attitude of running, This was 
articularly remarked in young rabbits; the animal appearing to be 
impelled forward by an inward and irresistible power; and passing 
over obstacles without noticing them. ‘These effects were not found 
to take place, unless the white radiated part of the corpora striata was 
cut: if the grey matter was alone divided, no modification was produ- 
ced in the movements. If only one of the corpora was removed, it 
remained master of its movements, and directed them in diflerent 
ways; stopping when it chose; but, immediately after the abstraction 
of the other, all regulating power over the motions appeared to cease, 
and it was irresistibly impelled forwards. 

“3, Lateral Impulse.—Again, if the peduncles of the cerebellum 
—the crura cerebelli—be divided in a living animal, it immediately 


a 


begins to turn round, as if impelled by a considerable force. The 
rolation or circumgyration is made in the direction of the divided pes 
duncle; and, at times, with such rapidity that the animal makes as 
many as sixty revolutions ina minute, ‘The same kind of effect is 
produced by any vertical section of the cerebellum, whieh impli- 
cates, from before to behind, the whole substance of the medullary 
arch, formed by that organ above the fourth ventricle, but the move- 
ment is more rapid, the nearer the section Is to the origin of the pe- 
duncles; in other words, to their point of junction with the pons 
varolii. 

Macenpre affirms, that he has seen this movement continue for 
eight days, without stopping, and, apparently, without suffering, 
When any impediment was placed in the way, the motion was arrest- 
ed; and, under such circumstances, the animal frequently remained 
with its paws in the air and ate in this attitude. What he conceives 
to have been one of his most singular experiments was, the eflect of 
the division of the cerebellum into two lateral and equal halves; 
when the animal appeared to be alternately impelled to the right and 
left, without retaining any fixed position. If he made a turn or two 
on one side, he soon changed his motion and made as many on the 
other. 

M. Serres, who is well known asa writer on the comparative anat- 
omy of the brain, and must have unusual opportunities for observation 
at the Hospital La Pitié, to which he is attached—gives the case of an 
apoplectic, who presented, amongst other symptoms the singular phe- 
nomenon of turning round, like the animals in the experiments just 
described; and on dissection, aa apoplectic effusion was found in this 
part of the encephalon. , 

_*On dividing the pons varolii vertically, from before to behind, 
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Macenore found that the same rotary movement was produced ; when 
the section was to tne left of the median line, the rotation was to the 
lefi, and vice versa; but he could never succeed in making the section 
accurately on the median line,” 


Other experimenters again have attempted to prove that the 
anterior portion of the corpora striata presides over the move. 
ments of the lower limbs, and the optic thalamus over those of the 
upper. Upon this subject the author makes the following re. 


marks. 


“Tt is sufficiently obvious, from the whole of the preceding detail, 
that the mind must still remain in doubt, regardiug the precise par 
of the encephalon engayed in the functions of muscular motion, The 
experiments of Mawenpre are, perhaps, more than any of the others, 
entitled to consideration. ‘They appear to have been instituted wiih: 
out any particular bias; to subserve no particular theory; and they 
are supported by pathological facts furnished by others. M. Macey. 
DIE is, withal, an accurate and practised experimenter, and one to 
whom physiology has been largely indebted. Lis vivisections have 
been mure numerous, perhaps, than those of any other individual, 
His investigations, however, on this subject clearly show, that owing 
to the different structures of animals, we cannot draw as extensive 
analogical deductions from eomparative anatomy and physiology as 

might be anticipated. The greatest source of discrepancy, indeed, 
between his experiments and those of MM, Rotanpo and Frovrens, 
appears to have arisen in the employment of different animals, Where 
the same animals were the subject of the vivisections, the results were 
inaccordance, The experiments demand careful repetition, accom. 
panied by watchful and assiduous observation of pathological pheno- 
mena; and, until this is effected, we can, perhaps, scarce ly fecl justi 
fied in deducing from all these experiments und investigations, 
more than the general propositions, regarding the influence of the 
cerebro-spinal axis on muscular motion, which we have already enun- 
ciated,” 


One of the most interesting parts of physiology is, the appli. 
cation of mechanical laws to muscular motion, The power 
and tenacity of the muscles, when we take into consideration 
their structure, and weakness after death, is astonishing. Eve: 
ry where, in the formation of the limbs, we observe that power 
is sacrificed to elegance and convenience of form, and to rapid- 
ity of motion. The muscles most favorably situated for me- 
hcanical power cannot exert more than one fiftieth part of their 
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power in the erection of a weight. The following are some of 
the modes by which the power of the muscles is diminished. 
1. The insertion of the muscle into the bone ata point much 


i nearer the fulcrum, or the centre of motion, than that upon 


which the power acts. From this circumstance the deltoid 
muscle, which is more favorably situated than most of the other 
muscles, makes but one third of its strength effective in elevat- 
ing the weight. 

2, The obliquity of the angle of insertion. The loss of pow- 
er by this in many of the muscles is very great. 

3. The oblique position of the fibres of the pennated mus- 
cles. 

4, Muscles which coincide in action are frequently inserted 
into the bone in such a manner, as, in a very considerable de- 
gree, to counteract each other’s influence.— As for instance the 
latissimus dorsi and pectoralis major in bringing the arm to 
the side. 

5. It was supposed by the earlier writers, and has since been 
generally copied by succeeding authors that there is a loss of 
half the power, when the mascle is inserted between the ful- 
crumand the power. This, however is evidently an error, the 
loss being always proportionate to the comparative distance 
from the fulcrum, of the power and the weight. 

Lastly much force is spent when the muscles pass over many 
joints—the antagonist muscles exert, in many cases, a consider- 
able counteracting force, and probably when very great con- 
traction-takes place the action of the muscle is impeded by the 
fascia which invests it. It has been generally supposed by an- 
atomists that the tendency of the fascia is to strengthen the 
muscle. [tis difficult to conceive, however, how an effect of 
this kind can be produced. A more rational use would appear 
tous to be, the protection of the muscle, its tendon, or the 
joint, against the effect of sudden or violent exertion of muscular 
strength, which sometimes takes place; as, for instance, when 


the muscles are spasmodically contracted to prevent the body 
‘from falling. In support of this opinion we may remark that 


in those muscles which are not provided with this fascia, rup- 
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ture of the tendon frequently takes place, and they are, in add. 
dition, peculiarly liable to cramps after over-action, as is the 
case with the flexors of the leg; while on the other hand jy 
the muscles of the thigh which are subjected to equally violent 
and long continued action, these results are scarcely ever pro. 
duced. 

These disadvantages, however, are more than compensated 
by the benefits which result from this arrangement. 


“On the other hand, there are certain arrangements, which aug. 
ment the power dev eloped by muscles: ; as the thick articular extrem. 
ities of the bones; the pate la and Lecameld bones in general; all of 
which enlarge the angle, at which the tendon is inserted into the bone 
or lever. The projecting processes for muscular attachments, as the 
trochanters, the protuberance of the os calcis, the spinous processes 
of the vertebra, &c. augment the arm of the lever and are, thus, in. 
servient toa like valuable purpose. ‘The smoothness of the articular 
surfaces of bones, tipped as they are, with cartilage; and the synovia, 
which lubricates eos joints, by diminis hing the friction, also augment 
the power, as well as the bursie mucosiv, which are interposed, where- 
ever there is much pressure or friction. ‘lhe trochle or pulleys ae! 
only in directing the force, without augmenting its amounts; and the 
same may be said of the bony canals and tendinous sheaths, by which 
the tendons of the muscles, especially those passing to the fingers and 
toes are kept in their proper course, 

“Still, it must be admitted, that, as regards the effort to be exerted 
by the muscles, it must, in almost all cases, be much greater than the 
resistance it has to overcome. The very fact of the lever of the third 
kind being that which prevails in our movements exhibits this. The 
mere mechanician has conceived this to be an unwise construction; 
and that there is a needless expense of force for the attainment of a 
determinate end, In all cases we find, that the expense of power has 
been but little regarded in the construction of the frame; nor is it ne- 
cessary that it should have been, [t must be recollected, that the con- 
traction of the muscle is under the influence of volition, and that with- 
in certain limits, the force to be employed, is regulated by the influx sent 
by itinto the muscles. The great object in the formation of the body, 
appears to have been ;—to unile symmetry and convenience, with the 
attainment of great peers and extent of motion, so that, whilst the 
power is moving through but a smal! space, the weight or resistance 
shall move rapidly through one more extensive. We have seen that, 
in these respects, the lever of the third kind is most fitting. With 
any other, indeed, less power might be required; but we shoul 
have less extent Le eae and Jess velocity, whilst the symmetry é and 
convenience of the body would be destroyed,” 
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Besides the advantages enumerated by the author, there are 
other compensations which obviate very considerably the loss 
of power produced by the unfavorable insertion and position of 
the muscles. 

The muscle in elevating a weight placed at the extremi- 
ty of the limb, does not raise the weight directly upward, but 
causes it to describe an arc of a circle, by which upon a prin- 
ciple in mechanics—that of the inclined plane—it gains in pow- 
erin the ratio that exists between the circumference of the cir- 
cle and the diameter—rather more than three to one. Upon 
the same principle the degree of force necessary to keep the 
hody in the erect position is much less than would be necessary, 
if the body were to be borne directly upwards. The body 
does not require one tenth of the muscular power to preserve it 
inthe erect position, that is necessary to raise it to that posi- 
tion, because its actual descent while in that position, is very 
small in proportion to the arc of the circle, which the bone de- 
scribes. It is upon this principle that the gastrocnemii muscles, 
notwithstanding their oblique insertion into the tibia, are ena- 
bled to sustain the weights which are sometimes placed upon 
the body. 

A great deal of labor has been spent in attempting to calcu- 
late the precise degree of power possessed by the muscles. The 
fruitlessness of such attempts may well be inferred from the dis- 
crepancy which prevails among the experimenters who have 
allempted the calculation, Upon this subject Dr. D. makes 
the following judicious observations. 


“In executing the complex movements of any part of the frame, a 
combination of the action of the different muscles, attached to the 
part, generally occurs, rendering the process one of a com- 
plicated character. ‘This, if no other cause existed, would render it 
extremely difficult to calculate the precise degree of force, which 
particular muscles, alone or in combination, are capable of exerting, 
The mathematical ‘phy siologists made multifarious attempts in this di- 
rection; but their conclusions were most dise repant. When we bear 
in mind, that the force, capable of being exerted by any muscle, is 
dependant upon the proper organization of the muscle, and likewise 
unon the degree of energy of the brain, it will be apparent, that all 
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attempts of this kind must be futile, We can determine, with nice. 
ty, the effect of which the parts are capable, supposing them inanij. 
mate structures, We can calculate the disadvantages, caused by the 
insertion of the power near the fulcrum; by the obliquity of the line 
of action of the power, &c.; but we have not tne slightest data fo 
estimating the eflect, produced by the nervous influx.—by that myste. 
rious process, which generates a new force, and infuses it into the 
muscles, in a manner so unlike that in whic h the ordinary mechanj- 
cal powers are exerted, The data, necessary for such a calculation, 
would be the precise influx from the brain,—the irritability of the 
muscle,—the mechanical influences, dependant on the straight or ob. 
lique direction of the fibres composing the muscle, as regards the ten. 
don,—the perpendicular or oblique direction in which the tendon js 
attached to the bone,—the particular variety of lever,—the length of 
the arm of the power and that of the resistance,—the loss sustained 
from friction, and the diminution of such loss caused by the cartilages, 
that tip the bones, and by the synovia, &c.—data, which it is IMpos- 
sible toacquire ; and hence the solution of the problem is impracticable, 

One great source of the combination of muscular motion is, the 

necessity for rendering one of the attachments fixed, in order that the 
full force may be developed on the other, In but few of the muscles 
is the part. whence the muscle originates, steady. To these few the 
muscles of the eye belong, which arise from the inner part of the or. 
bit and pass forw ard to be i insertec dinto the organ, ‘To show how very 
distant muscles may be concerned in this fixation of one end of a 
muscle, when it is excited to the development of plenary power, we 
wil] take the case of the deltoid. ‘This muscle arises from the scapu- 
la and clavicle, and is inserted into the os humeri: but the scapula 
and. clavicle, themselves, are not entirely fixed; and accordingly, if 
the deltoid were to contract alone, it would draw down the scapula 
and clavicle, as well as elevate the humerus, If, therefore, it be in- 
portant to produce the latter effect only, the scapula and clavicle must 
be fixed by appropriate muscles; as by the rhomboidei, trapezius, &c. 
These muscles, however, arise from various vertebrw of the neck, 
which are themselves movable, It becomes necessary, therefore, 
that the neck should be fixed by its extensors, which arise from the 
lumbar and dorsal regions, By the united action of all these muscles, 
the deltoid is able to exert its full effect, in elevating the humerus. 
But the deltoid, like other muscles, is capable of acting inversely; 
as in the case ofa person lying on the ground, and attempting to 
raise himself, by laying hold of any object above him. The hand 
and forearm are thus rendered firm, and the deltoid now contracts 
from origin to insertion, and, consequently, elevates the scapula and 
clavicle. 

Again, if a person, in the recumbent posture, endeavor to bend the 
head forwards, the recti muscles of the abdomen are firmly contract- 
ed, for the purpose of fixing the sternum, whence the sterno-cleido- 
masitddei muscles in part arise, which can then exert their full power 
in bending the neck forwards. 
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These instances will be sufficient to exemplify the mode, in which 
the muscular motions are combined, ‘The same principle prevails 
over the whole body; and where a great number of parts has to be 
moved, the case must, necessarily, be still more complex.” 








, for 

VSte- In treating of the voice Dr. D. has entered not only into the 3 
» the physiology of his subject, and examined very fully and inge- ws 
ani. ; ' , es ‘ ‘ : 
tion, viously the different opinions of physiologists upon this obscure - 






and intricate function, but he has also entered at some length 






upon the philosophy of language, and, perhaps, invaded prov- 
inces to which he has no legitimate claim. 





In accounting for the voice, the author is disposed to look 






upon the opinion of Savart, as having the strongest claims to 





our notice. For a full account of this theory we refer our rea- 
ders to the author. For the benefit of those who may not have 
this in their power, the following quotation will give a general 
idea of his views. 










“These different physical conditions Savart invokes to account 























ery for the different tones of the human voice,—under the theory, that the 

fa vocal organ, composed of the larynx, pharynx, and mouth, forms a con- i 

we ical tube, in which the air is set in vibration by a movement similar : 

pus to that which prevails in organ pipes. 

ula The trachea is terminated by a cleft,—the glottis,—which is the 

, if inferior aperture of the vocal instrument. ‘This cleft, which is capa- 

ula ble of being rendered more or less narrow, plays the same part. as 

ims the lumiere des tvyaux a bouche, or the narrow space in the organ 

ust pipe, at the edge of the biseau or languette™, along which the air pass- 

Ve, es. The air clears it, traverses the ventricles of the larynx, or the 

ck, cavity of the instrument, and strikes the superior ligaments. These 

re, surround the upper aperture of the instrument, and fulfil the same 

the function as the biseau of the organ pipe. ‘The air, contained in the 

les, larynx, now vibrates, and sound is produced, ‘This sound acquires 

IS, intensity, because the waves that constitute it are extended into the 

ly; vocal tube, situated above the larynx, and excite in the column of air 

to filling it, a movement similar to that occasioned in the tube of a flute; 

nd except that the tone can be much varied, because the larynx being a 

cts short tube, can give rise to various tones by simple modification in 3 

od the velocity of the air sent through it; and, moreover, the vocal tube 4 
has the same power, its parietes being membranous, of a vibratory %, 

he nature, and capable of different degrees of tension. The inferior or 

ct- outer part of the vocal tube is equally constituted of elastic parietes, ‘ 

lo- 

er * The biseau or languette is the diaphragm, placed between the body 


ofan organ pipe and its foat. 
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susceptible of varied tension; and the mouth, by modifying the 4j. 
mensions of the column of air within the vocal tube, exerts an infly. 
ence on the number of vibrations, which the column is capable of ¢,. 
periencing; whilst the lips can convert the channel at pleasure inty 
an open or closed conical tube. Certain sounds, Savarr aflirms, are 
produced altugether in the ventricles of the larynx,—those of paiy 
and the fulsetto voice, for example, They can be elicited, even whey 
the vocal tube has been removed; and there are animals, in’ which 
the vocal organ is reduced to the ventricles of the larynx—frogs fy; 
instance. Savarr, consequently, considers, that the human vocal 
organ has, in its essential parts, a striking analogy to the action of the 
bird-call; and, in this way, he explains the use of the superior liga. 
ments, which are entireiy overlooked in the different theories of the 
voice previously propoun ed. 


We have given Savart’s view at some length, in consequence of 


its ingenuity, and of its seeming to explain better than any other theo. 
ry the varied tones of which the human voice is susceptible. It can. 
not, however, be esteemed established, inasmuch as it is diametrically 
opposed in many points, to the observations and vivisections of ot. 
er distinguished physiologists; who, it has been seen, atlirm, that 
voice is produced solely by the inferior ligaments; that all parts 
above these may be destroyed, and yet voice may continue; and that, 
a wound in the ventricles, which permits the exit of air through the 
parietes of the larynx, does not destroy the function, Our notions on 
this point must not, therefore, be considered definite, Farther experi 
ments are necessary; and, in all the deductious from them, great in- 
portance will have to be attached to the vital action of the parts; es 
pecially of the intrinsic muscles, which are capable of modifying the 
situation of parts, and the character of the function in myriads of in- 
appreciable ways. 


The following calculations respecting the tone of the voice 
are sufficiently curious to warrant their insertion, 


“Tone of the voice—Nothing can exceed the human organ ol 
voice in variety and execution, Dr, Barcuay has endeavored to cal: 
culate the different changes of which it is susceptible, proceeding on 
the principle that where a number of movable parts constitute al 
organ, destined to some particular function; and where this fune- 
tion is varied and modified by every change in the relative situe- 
tion of the movable parts, the number of changes, producible in the 
organ, must at least equal the number of muscles employed, 
gether with all the combinations of which they are capable. The 
muscles, proper to the five cartilages of the larynx, are, at leas! 
seven pairs; and fourteen muscles, that can act separately or ! 
pairs, in combination with the whole or with any two or more of the 
rest, are capable of producing upwards of sixteen thousand differen! 
movements,—not reckoning as changes the various degrees of force 
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and velocity, with which they are occasionally brought into action. 
These muscles, too, are only the proper muscles of the larynx, or the 
muscles, restricted in their attachments to its five cartilages. ‘They 
are but a few of the muscles of voice. In speaking, we use a great 
wany more. Fifteen pairs of ditfurent muscles, attached to the car- 
tilages, or to the os hyoides, and acting as agents, antagonists, or 
directors, are Constantly employed in keeping the cartilages steady, 
in regulating their situation, and moviug them as occasion requires,— 
upwards and downwards, backwards and forwards, and in every in- 
termediate direction, according to the course of the muscular fidres 
or in the diagonal between different fibres. ‘These muscles indepen- 
dently of the former, are susceptible of upwards of 1073,841,800 
different Combinations; and, when they co-operate with the seven 
pairs of the larynx, of 17592186,0414,415; exclusive of the changes, 
which must arise from the different degress of force, velocity, &c. 
with which they may be brought into action. 

But these muscles are not the whole, that co-operate with the 
larynx, in the production of the voice, ‘The diaphragm, the abdom- 
inal muscles, the intercostals, and all that directly or indirectly act on 
the air or on the parts to which the muscles of the glottis or os hyoides 


are attached,—in short, all the muscles, that receive nerves from the 


respiratory system of Sir Cuaries Bevt,—contribute their share. 
The numerical estimate would consequently require to be largely 
augmented, Such calculations are, of course, only approximate, but 
they show the inconceivable variety of movement of which the vocal 
apparatus is directly or indirectly susceptible. 


As the author’s remarks upon artificial language appear to us 
to contain some important errors, which pervade almost every 
work upon the subject in the language, we shall venture with 
great deference to universally received opinions, to attempt to 
controvert them. For this purpose, we make a number of de- 
tached quotations upon which we wish to offer a few comments. 


“In the preceding enumeration of the simple sounds, constituting 
the alphabet, C, Q, W, X and Y, have been excluded, for the following 
reasons, C has always the sound of either S or K, as in cistern or 
consonant. Q has the sound of koo, as in quart, (kooart;) W of 00, 
as in word, (oourd;) X of ks, or Z, as in vex, (vecks,) or Xerxes, 
(zerkses;) whilst Y has the sound of I or KE, as in wry or yard, (wri or 
ecard.) Ch, Sh, and Th, have been added, as being true alphabetic 
or simple sounds, 

“ Letters have been usually divided into two classes,—vowels and 
consonants, 

“The vowels or vocal sounds are so called, because they appear to 
be simple modifications of the voice, formed in the larynx, uninter- 
rupted by the tongue and lips, and passing entirely through the mouth, 
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Such at least is the case with those that are reckoned pure roe); 
These, in the English alphabe t, are five in number,—A. 1, I, O, and 
U. Wand Y are, likewise, vowel sounds in all situations. 

“In enunciating A, as in fate, the tongue is drawn backwards an 
slightly upwards, so as to contract the passage immediately above the 
larynx. In sounding E, the tongue and lips are in their most nat ral 
position, without exertion. I is formed by bringing the tongue nearly 
into contact with the bony palate, O, by the cont traction of ithe mouth 
being greatest immediately under the uvula, the lips being also some. 
what contracted; and, in the production of U, the contraction js 
prolonged beneath the whole of the soft palate. 

“The consonants are usually divided into mutes, semi-vowels, ani 


liquids. 
“ The mutes are such as emit no sound without a vowel; as 8, p, 1, 


d, k. and c and g hard. 

“ The semi- sanvdle are such as emit a sound, without the concur. 
rence of a vowel, as f, v, 8, z, 2, g soft or 7. 

“ The liguids are such as flow into, or unite easily with, the mutes, 
as i, m,n,r. These letters issue without much obstacle; and hence 
perhaps their name. 

“In tracing the mode in which the different consonants are articu- 
lated, we find, that certain of them are produced by an analogous 
action of the vocal tube; so that the physiology of one will suffice 
for the other also, For instance, the following nearly correspond;— 


oF... @ 8 i ch 

& & & & & & 

b v d , wr Ff 
B and P are produced when the lips, previously closed, are sudden]; 
from P in the absence, in the latter, of an accom: 
KF and V are formed by pressing the upper 
They are, consequently, not well 


opened, B differs 
panying vocal sound, 


incisor teeth upon the lower lip, 
enunciated by the aged, who have lost their teeth, F differs from V 


only in the absence of an ace ompanying tmonl sound. ‘T’ and D are 
formed by pressing the tip of the tongue against the gums behind the 
upper incisor teeth: D is ac companied by a vocal sound; T' not. § 
and Zare produced by bringing the point of the tongue nearly in 
contact with the upper tee ath, and fo reing the air against the edge s of 
the teeth with violence. 8 differs from Z in the absence of the vocal 
sound. Kand G are Forined by pressing the middle of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, near the throat; and separating the 
parts a little more rapidly to form the first, and more gently to form 
the last of those letters, In K, the accompanying vocal sound is 
absent, Chand J are formed by pressing ¢ to sh; and d to zh. In 


Ch, there is no accompanying vocal sound,” 


Having been induced, from personal considerations, to pay 4 
good deal of attention to the physiology of the voice, and pal 
ticularly to the enunciation of the letters, we have been led to 
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frm some opinions very much at variance with those generally 
taught in the schools. 

The distinction generally made between the vowels and the 
consonants, appears to us peculiarly defective. ‘To forma cor- 


rect opinion upon this subject, we are to recollect that the or- 


gans of speech are composed of, the proper organ of sound, and 
the organs of articulation. 'The former by the {universal consent 
of physiologists, is placed the larynx—the latter are, the 
lips, teeth, tongue, palate, and the palatine arches. ‘The vow- 
els are laryngeal sounds, modified by the action of the breath 
upon the organs of articulation—the consonants are formed by 
the action of the air upon the organs of articulation alone. 
With what propriety Dr. D. can say that “the vowels are so 
called, because they appear to be simple ,modifications of the 


Fyoice formed in the larynx, and uninterrupted by the tongue 


and lips,’ we cannot conceive; since he immediately describes 


‘the action of the organs of articulation in modifying the purest 


vowels, a, e,i,0,and u. The organs of articulation are neces- 
sary to the pronunciation of both. The difference between 
them is this; in pronouncing the vowel the air acts simultane- 
ously upon the organ of sound and the organs of articulation— 
while in pronouncing the consonant it acts upon the organs of 
articulation alone and the vocal sound is not produced until 
the consonant is completed. 

There is this further difference that the vowels may be pro- 
longed for an indefinite length of time, the consonants are in- 
capable of prolongation. The general opinion is that the con- 
sonants cannot be sounded without the aid of a vowel—that the 
semivowels have an imperfect sound, which admits of prolong- 
alion—while the mutes cannot be sounded at all. After close 
and repeated observations upon this subject, we are inclined to 
the opinion that both mutes and semivowels admit of a distinct 
and audible sound, without the concurrence of the vocal organ, 
and that examples of this may be witnessed every day in the 
rst attempts of the infant to speak. If this opinion be true, 
the semivowels are no more capable than the mutes of a pro- 
longed sound, both being produced by the sudden explosion of 
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breath upon the organ of articulation; and the only difference 
between them will be, that in the case of the former the orgap 
of articulation retains the situation in which it was placed, when 
the sound was produced, and by its action upon the breath stil 
keeps up a stight sound—which, however, is very different from 
the true sonnd of the consonant, while in sounding the congo. 
nant the position of the organ is immediately changed and it js 
therefore incapable of any prolongation whatever. We are the 
more inclined to adopt this opinion, from observing that the or. 
gans of articulation are certainly capable of producing very 
distinct and audible sounds without the concurrence of the la. 
rynx; as is the case in whistling, &c. and we think ourselves jus. 
tified in coming to the conclusion that the difficulty of producing 
isolated consonant sounds ariscs from the universal practice, 
in speech, of accompanying them with the vowels which are in- 
deed necessary to give them suflicient body to be heard at any 
distance. 

Whether this view of the case be correct or not, it is still 
true, that the mutes, without the concurrence of a vowel, emit 
as distinct a sound, as the semivowels, and that the only differ. 
ence between them exists in the former being incapable of pro- 
longation. 

We before remarked that the sound of the vowels is modified 
by the organs of articulation; and it is, probably, by the differ 
ent position of these organs, that all the varieties of the vowel 
sounds are produced. We may also remark, that the position 
of the organs of articulation, in sounding some of the consonants 
is the same that it is in pronouncing certain of the vowels. ‘This 
is the case with the consonant w and vowel sound oo. ‘This 
coincidence has led Dr. D. to adopt the opinion that the two 
sounds are identical, and accordingly he has expunged the w 
from the list of elementary sounds. In this we think he is most 
clearly in an error. The difference between them consists in 
the fact, that in w, the effort is made upon the organ of ar 
ticulation alone, while in the oo, the vocal organs act in cor 
cert with the organs of articulation. A little attention to this 
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circumstance, we think, will bring every one to the conclusion 
that w is a consonant. 

The same remark will apply to y, which Dr. D. is disposed 
to consider as a vowel, under all circumstances. Y has two 
sounds, the sound of i—a vowel sound—and a consonant sound 
of its own. This last sound is generally heard before u, and is 
frequently written before the other vowels. It is determined 
to be a consonant sound, as in the case of w, by the fact that the 
organs of articulation and of sound act in succession and not 
simultaneously. 

A chapter on Digestion concludes the first volume of Dr. 
Dunglison’s work on Physiology. In this part of the work, he 
advances an opinion, which, we think, will settle the dispute re- 
specting absorption, that has so long distracted the Medical Pro- 
fession. This is, that the veins absorb all substances that are 
again to pass ont of the svstem—the lymphatics are assimilating 
organs,and take up nothing, but whatis to beapplied to the wants 
of the system. Experiment and analogy both appear to us to 
favor this opinion, and we think it probable that the sentiments 
of the physicians wil! very soon settle Gown upon this point. 

We shall here leave the author for the present. We are un- 
willing to do so, however, without cordially recommending his 
work to the profession in this country. We know of no writer 
upon this subject, whose reading is more extensive or accurate 
in every collateral science, than Dr. Dunglison’s. He has 
searched every department of science for the information ne- 
cessary to unravel the secret operations of the animal cecono- 
my—he has judiciously selected from the great mass of material 
before him, such as are best adapted to the subject—he has di- 
vested them, in a very great degree of useless speculation, and 
has expressed them with a degree of clearness, accuracy, and 
precision, which will render them intelligible to every reader. 


His style is, on the whole, a good one, though rather unequal. 
Its general character is clearness and precision, though in some 
parts of the work, it bears the marks of hasty composition, and 
is deficient in that conciseness of expression which is essential to 


a standard work in any profession. F. 
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Art. V.—Purysicat EpvucatTIon. 


Remarks on the Influence of Mental “ee upon Health, By 
AmARIAH Bricguam. Hartlord, C. 18 


First Annual Report of the Society for promoting Manual La- 
bor in Literary Institutions, including the Report of their Gen. 


eral Agent, ‘TuHeopore D, Wetv. New-York, 1833, 


Puysictans have two great classes of professional duties— 
to prevent diseases, and to cure them. To these might advanta. 
geously be added a third——to collect their debts; but we shall 
not insist on that at present—nor even discuss the curative de- 
partment. Our object is the preventive, or to give it a higher 
dignity than can be conferred by a Latin cognomon—the Pro- 
phylactic. 

It has, however, been seriously doubted whether prophylac- 
tic medicine, can be cultivated without abridging the profits of 
the profession. The venerable and thrifty adage—*an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure,” cannot, say these 
sceptics, by any kind of logic, be shown to connect itself with 
both patient and physician. ‘To the former, continue they, the 
word ‘better’ exclusively applies, and, therefore, ’twere better for 
the latter to eschew the maxim. This argument deserves grave 
consideration; but having, perhaps hastily, “made up our 
mind,” that the interests of the faculty are identified with those 
of society, we shall proceed in the affirmative; still retaining 
the negalive, however, among the jura reservanda of the profes- 
sion, to be called up if occasion should require. 

Assuming, then, for the present, that the faculty should labor 
to preserve society from disease, we proceed to solicit the at 
tention of both, to the subject which is suggested by the works 
prefixed to this article. 

Not limiting ourselves to the influence of labor as a means 
of preventing disease in students, and young persons generally, 
we propose briefly to consider the philosophy of ruysicaL EDU 
caTion at large. 
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Intellectual education, is the exercise of our inquiring and re- 
flecting faculties—moral education, of our sentiments, affect- 
tions, and propensities—physical education, of our bodily or- 
gans, ‘To attain the condition so beautifully expressed by the 
ancients, mens sana in corpore sano, the whole of these varie- 
ties of exercise or education, must be carried on at the same 
time. If any organ or faculty, either of body or mind, be neg- 
lected, it falls into debility and disorder and never fails to re- 
act on the others and limit their perfectibility. 

In simple and rural states of society, education is chiefly phys- 
ical. ‘The body is well developed, hardy, and comparatively 
free from disease; but the mind remains uncultivated and inef- 
ficient. In civic and highly civilized society, on the other hand, 
the body is neglected, and becomes a prey to the active and 
over excited faculties of the soul. Thus inertia of body and 
overaction of mind, aretwo great sources of disease in civilized 
communities. Still, notwithstanding men’s maladies both of 
body and mind are more numerous in the literary; than in the 
hunting, pastoral, and agricultural states, the race multiplies in 
a greater ratio; and the examples of a protracted and cheerful 
old age, are proportionally more numerous. Were this not the 
case, civilization would be a curse instead of a blessing. 

The problem involved in this statement, is not difficult of so- 
lution. Civilization multiplies diseases, but it, also, multiplies 
remedies, both preventive and curative; and according to the 
ratio in which these are developed, will be the happiness of so- 
ciety, so far, at least, as relates to disease, both of body and 
mind. Here then we find one of the great elements of the use- 
fulness and dignity of the medical profession, and are enabled 
to perceive, that but for its helping hand—the ¢actus eruditus— 
society could not continue to advance in civilization. But let 
us come up to the business which lies before us. 

Physiology will in vain attempt to lift the veil, which con- 
ceals the union of mind and body. It cannot reveal to us how 
the moral is combined with the physical; how ideas and mo- 


lives are connected with atoms, having magnitude, density, 
weight and other mechanical properties. But we can observe 
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the effects of the varying states of the sentiments and faculties 
of the mind, on the matter of which our bodies are composed: 
and, inversely, perceive the influences which the different cor. 
poreal conditions, exercise over the mental faculties. Thus we 
can ascertain the laws of their reciprocal action, and these con. 
stitute the philosophy of physical education. 

The body is not only the machine by which the mind acts, in 
most of the duties and pursuits of human life, but its domici]— 
its home; and in proportion as this is well ordered and comfort: 
ble, ceteris parabus, will be the serenity, activity, and efficiency 
of the mind. 

The body, however, is not merely the habitation of the mind 
and the machine by which it acts on other bodies, but the me. 
dium through which it acquires a knowledge of their proper. 
ties and movements. The senses are the inlets of al} our know. 
ledge, and the impressions made on thera are purely physical— 
that is, the action of matter upon matter. ‘To have correct in- 
formation from without, the organs of sense must be well de. 
veloped, properly disciplined, and free from disease. The im. 
pressions must be transmitted to the mind through the nerves 
and brain, but to do this successfully, they must be kept ina 
state of health. 

When children are reared in the country and study but litile, 
they generally subsist on a simple diet, keep regular hours of 
sleep, and take abundance of exercise, in the open air. Thus 
trained, their bodies are well developed, and morbid sensibil- 
ities—the pains and penalties of violated physical laws—are 
almost unknown. 

The causes which, in civilized society, interrupt the proper 
development, and disorder of the functions of the body, in chil 
dren, young persons, and students, may be divided into physical 
and moral, Let us, seriatim, review the most prominent. 


1. Absurdities and excesses in diet. The genius of civilization 
has not been backward in divising the means of a diversified 
gratification of the palate. He has even invented a name for 
the science cf eating; and the gastronomer aspires to take rank 
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‘the kitchen laboratory, all the science of the professional cook, 


‘ual, literally eats himself into the hands of the doctor and the 


genius. But all this excitement of the soul is purchased at 
_ the expense of the body, especially in early life, and in those 


' with less injury than the sensitive; and the aged with an advan- 
_ lage they never confer on the young. When the latter indulge 
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with the philospher. A thousand modes of regaling the appe- 





(ite have been invented. The earth, the waters, and the air, : 





have been ransacked for the raw materials, and all the arts of 






have been exerted to manufacture them into compounds, which 





are sweet to the taste, but to the belly, bitter. When children 





and students, taking but little exercise, are pampered on these 






compounds, their sensibilities are rendered morbid, their diges- 





tion deranged, and their bloodvessels over-distended.  Irrita- > 






(ions are set ap in the stomach, lungs or brain; and the individ- 





druggist; from which he seldom escapes without new desolations 





of purse and constitution. 









2, Abuse of stimulating drinks. Children and young persons 





should drink milk or water. Their excitable systems are ir- 





ritated by whiskey, brandy, wine, ale, and even cider undiluted. 





The same remark, is applicable to most students, before the age 





of forty. Children are injured by tea or coffee, much more 





than by alcoholic drinks, because they are much more used. 





The mother, who drinks those infusions, with comparative im- 





punity, seldom comprehends why they should injure her daugh- 





ters. It is for the family physician to disabuse her mind of this 





error, and thus preserve her fair offspring from the disasters of 





excessive stimulation. Students commit upon their physical 






systems, the most deplorable outrages, with these facinating sti- 
mulants. No other drinks impart such excitement to the feel- 






ings and faculties of the mind. To the sprightly they are nec- 





tar; to the dull the waters of Pierus;—who under their influ- 





ence, rise like Daedalus, and soar for an hour on the wings of 






ofa delicate and excitable temperament. The male sex may 
take them with more impunity than the female; the sluggish 








in them, they violate a law of their physical systems, and the 
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punishment is a black train of nervous disorders. The shon 
and sunny day, is followed by a long dark night of pain and des 
pondency. 


3. Abuse of Tobacco. ‘Tobacco i3 a narcotic poison, against 
which the vis conservatrix nature exerts her utmost power, 
When she yields, and the appetite is modified to the offensiye 
qualities of the deleterious plant, the desire for it becomes in, 
portunate and uncontrollable. The contest between nature 
and fashion takes place in early life, and then it is, that the sys. 
tem—endowed with acute and delicate sensibilities—is most jp. 
jured, by the impress of the poison. It is a great mistake, that 
the spitting, for which we are so renowned, and which is pro. 
moted hy tobacco, is the chief cause of bodily injury from its 
use. It acts upon the whole nervous system, producing tre. 
mors of the muscles, and weakness and acidity of the stomach, 
To the phlegmatic it is least prejudical, and many persons, al. 
ter the age of forty, derive comfort from the pipe and quid. 
But their sinister effects in early, far outweigh all their aggrega 
ted benefits in after life, and call loudly fora total proscription. 
In this case, as in that of most other vices, reformation must be 
dictated by the old, but commence with the young. The for 
mer will not give up the habit, but the tatter might be preserv. 
ed from it. Public sentiment should frown upon it; fashion 
look with contempt, and sarcasm utter its sneers. Masters, pa- 
rents, and all who have the care of boys, should forbid the use 
of the noxious plant: and it ought to be a fundamental law of 
every academy and college, that no young man should be re: 
tained within its walls, who indulged in the loathsome and per 
nicious practice; lastly the physician should interpose his au 
thority, and point out to the youthful imitator, that victory, in 
the struggle to which fashion invites him, would consist in his 
total defeat—in the triumph of nature, over the invasion of ai 
absurd custom. 


4. Absurdities in dress. These begin with our existence. The 
young infant is compressed in swaddling clothes, which often 
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bind the trunk of its body like a well-hooped keg. Thus a pro- 
per play and development of the viscera is prevented, anda 
foundation laid for disorder in their functions. The brain on 





which the heart is incessantly pouring such torrents of blood as 





predispose it to disease, is confined in its own heat with caps 





by day and by night, throughout summer as well as winter. 





Before the child is abie to take the floor, its feet are encased 





in shoes and stockings; and when it can crawl abroad, they are 





never suffered to touch the earth, whose impress is almost as 





necessary to the healthful and perfect growth of man, as the 





worm on which he tramples. All children delight to go bare foot- 





ed on the ground. It is one of their instincts—they flourish 





well under it. Indulged in this exposure, their feet are better 





knit together and stronger, they are more likely to escape that 





fundamental scourge of civil society corns, they run faster, jump 





higher, and take more exercise, they are less liable to colds and 





croup, and as they grow up are less obnoxious to consumption. 





Mr. Locke advised that children should wear shoes with holes 






inthem. Let the rich observe the advice of this great philoso- 





" pher wh studied man from soul to sole. 
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Did our daughters escape from the trammels of custom when 





they escaped from their “leading strings,” one source of our 





professional income would be dried up. But fortunately for 










s the faculty, a time arrives, when fascinated by fashion, as the 
pa fa arrow by the serpent, they yield themselves up and walk 
ue E “liberately into new shackles, prepared, and brandished to 
‘all their view, by’ maternal affection. Now comes the bed of Pro- 
re. ME CUuStes—not however, to bring all our daughters to the same 
aii length, but the same breadth. The shaft of the animated 
™ column must be compressed in the middle; its proportions 
™ improved, till it shall approach the beaw ideal of the beau monde, 





and captivate the beaux. What does it signify, if the stomach 





and lungs and heart like plants, sprouting beneath logs and 





‘tones, should germinate in new and unnatural directions, or be 





arrested in their growth, or fall into disease—will not the end 





justify the means? Who would wish to grow up according to 
_-hature, when art has wrested the sceptre from her hand? Who 
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so grovelling as to prefer sound health to the admiration of the 
fashionable world?) Who would not violate the laws of nature 
rather than those of civilized society? Who would not prefey 
sickness and premature death, to the critic:ems of the haut ton) 
But to be grave, compression of the chest {rom twelve to eigh. 
teen, is a prolific cause of dyspepsia, palpitations of the hear 
and consumption; of which all parents should be warned, anj 
against which every physician should raise his voice. The 
great organs are not only more or less displaced, and impeded 
in their functions, but from the difficulty of making deep inspi- 
rations, a due degree of exercise cannot be taken and the indi. 
vidual suffers all the superadded effects of idleness and ip 
activity. 


5. Irregularities in sleep. Children require more sleep than 
adults. ‘The ambitious and excitable should not be permitted 
to abridge the necessary hours of sleep, for the prosecution of 
their class studies. They should never sit up toa late hour for 
this purpose. They study much better and with less injury to 
their constitutions, in the morning than at night. To retire 
early and rise early, is the law and inclination of childhood, 
which the usages of society frequently contravene. Young 
men devoted to study, frequently perpetrate the same violation, 
and never escape the penalty—weak, watery and_ inflamed 
eyes—head-aches—indigestion or irritability. The emulou 
youth should be admonished, that he cannot scale the heights of 
Parnassus by midnight assaults. Even the Ogre-boots of fairy 
land, would avail him nothing, if drawn on during the hous 
which nature has consecrated to rest. Repose favours renove 
tion—and sound sleep exalts vigilance. Taking life throughou!, 
as many hours should be spent in sleep as in study. In child 
hood and youth more, in old age more, in manhood Jess—but 
the student should never persevere when nature flags and 
yawns withexhaustion. The richest heritage of man, is a sound 
constitution: one of his greatest follies, its early desolation. 

6. Immersion in a confined Atmosphere. Ciose confinement i 
abhorrent to the taste and constitutions of children and youll 
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It is scarcely less pernicious in middle life. Even in old age it 
is prejudicial. Fresh and pure air is one of the essential sup- 






ports of human life. It acts as a general stimulant on the 






surface of the body, and of the lungs and erial passages; it 
defecates the blood, and through the medium of that fluid ani- 
mates every part of the living mechanism. All students and 
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literary men should expose themselves daily to the breezes of 






the fields and woods, where, in common with the plants among 
which they stray, they will inhale the “ breath of life,” and 





return to study with freshened energies of body, and bright- 





ened faculties of mind. Dr. Franklin has left us a paper on 






the fidgets, for which he advises exposure of the body to a cool 





and fresh air. The student who follows his example, may hope 






to equal him in health if not genius, learning and fame. 










7. Neglect of Exercise. Motion is the great law of nature. 
Rest is found no where on the surface of the earth. The air 
and waters are in perpetual agitation, and even the soil isa 






great laboratory, in which atoms of matter are unceasingly acting 





on each other. ‘The living plant has its intestine movements, 






' and takes exercise in the winds. The animal kingdom pre- 





' sentstwo kinds of action—internal and locomotive; the former 
occurring in the apparatus of nutrition, the latter in the organs 
of external relation. They reciprocally sustain and quicken 

each other. The suspension of the latter constitutes apparent, 
of the former,actual death. When their momentumis greatest—~ 
provided they are regular—the individual enjoys the soundest 
health, feels happiest, and is most efficient. When the internal 
movements: are weak he is debilitated—when irregular dis- 
eased—in both cases the external, are reduced in activity and 
power. On the other hand, when these are defective, the in- 
ternal speedily languish, and this languor reacts on the locomo- 
tive. Hence we deduce the physical necessity of exercise. 

Parts which are not exercised, like faculties of the mind not 
educated, grow imperfectly—perform their functions awkward- 
ly—and readily fall into disease. If the slothfulness be univer- 


sal, every part is feeble and inefficient. Imperfection is stamped 
Whole No. 26.—Hexade, II. Vou. I. No. 2. 10 
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upon the whole machine. The dandy of the drawing room, 
cannot expand into an Apollo Belvidere, nor the sluggard into 
a Hercules. Animated grace and living strength, can come 
only from exercise. ‘Thus all who aspire to beauty symmetry 
and power of body, should take diversified and laborious exer. 
cise. The muscles which are most exercised grow fastest~ 
have most firmness—and the greatest facility of movement, 
Kase and adroitness come only from appropriate exertion. The 
' senses are under the same law. If not trained by occupation, 
they are defective in sensibility, and the movements necessary 
to their efficient action. But let us look at the influence of 
locomotive movements on those of the viscera. This influence 
is chiefly exerted through the great function of respiration, 
In exercise the diaphragm and abdominal muscles compress and 
agitate the organs of digestion—whereby the portal circulation 
is accelerated, the bile ducts emulged, and the peristaltic 
action of the stomach and bowels promoted. Thus digestion, 
chylification and elimination, receive a salutary impulse. Those 
who take active exercise will have little need of Mr. Halstead 
to knead their abdomens. Exercise quickens the venous cir- 
culation, and returns the blood more rapidly on the heart, 
The great “ forcing pump” thus stimulated, waxes strong and 
gives to the circulation the momentum necessary to “ deeds of 
daring.” The blood, being impelled more copiously through 
the lungs, those organs expand, and the chest enlarges; the 
pulmonary vessels acquire a tougher texture and become more 
firmly knit together; thus hemorrhages are warded off, and 
consumptions, asthmas and dyspnoeas set at defiance. Mear 
while the blood is defecated of its impurities, which circulating 
throughout the system as a poison to all the organs—irritate 
their sensibility and depress their powers. Hence, in a great 
degree, the cheering and salutary influence of a single hour of 
active exercise in the open air, when the sedentary student feels 
restless, nervous and fidgetty. In a similar way exercise, 
drawing and impelling the blood into the skin, maintains the 
function of perspiration, and still further purifies the vital fluid; 
while it promotes the generation of animal heat, and render 
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foot-stoves and fall-baths, the common resort for cold feet, en- 
tirely superfluous. In addition to all this, exercise increases 
interstitial absorption, and removes the decayed elements of the 


living fabric to make room for new ones;—thus giving sweet- 


ness to the flesh, and limiting the generation of fat. Of all 
the nostrums for corpulence, exercise is, indeed, the only one 


' which needs not the aid of certificates and affidavits. 


Finally, exercise exerts upon the brain and the nerves of 
sense and motion the most salutary influence. It prevents stag- 
nations and congestions of blood within the skull and spinal 
column, and supplies the nervous matter with that which has 
just been purified in the lungs. It conducts the “vital fire” 
from the brain into the muscles—diffuses it according to the 
great lawsof the system-—preserves the viscera from conflagration, 
and the brain itself from the withering consequences of its 
concentration within the delicate mechanism of that great 
organ. ‘Thus exercise prevents or cures headaches and verti- 


' goes——breaks up and disperses many of the clouds which, at 


times, hang over the affections, and detaches the films from 
the “mind’s eye”-——rendering the confused palpable and the 
obscure bright. 

It is difficult to lay down particular rules for exercise. The 
following deserve attention, but every physician should prepare 
himself to give correct advice, on this as on every other part 
of hygiene. 

1. The younger the child the more time should be devoted 
to play and the less to study. 

2, Play and every kind of exercise should, as far as possible, 
be carried on in the open air, and not limited to fair and dry 
weather, 

3. The child should be supplied with some immediate motive; 
its mind cannot embrace the remote one—the improvement of 
its health and constitution. Even grown up children, as all 
experience shows, must have some other incentive than the 
dread of disease and doctors’ bills to induce them to take suffi- 
cient exercise. 
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4. Exercise should be so diversified as successively to bring 
every muscle into action. 

5. It should be taken daily, and carried so far as to induce 
perspiration and fatigue. 

6. It should not be taken immediately after meals—espe. 
cially dinner. 

7. The more precocious the intellect and the more delicate 
the bodily frame of the child or young person, the greater js 
the necessity for exercise ;—the more pernicious are confinement 
and protracted study. 

8. Parents and teachers should carefully distinguish between 
mere relaxation from books and active exertion. Hard study 
for four hours a day, without exercise, will do more harm, than 
eight hours with it. 

9. It is equally necessary to both sexes. 

10. It should be continued to old age, when it is often highly 
beneficial, but should then be of the passive kind. The aged 
are not locomotive, and should be exercised. 

To enumerate all the imperfections and infirmities of body, 
which spring from absurd modes of life and neglect of exercise, 
by the young and the studious, would make a “ black book” as 
large as Mrs. Royall’s, which, however, we have not seen; and 
could not fail to scandalize many of our friends of either ser, 
we shall therefore drop the matter short, and proceed to the 
influence of moral causes on the constitutions and health of the 
young and studious. 

With every progressive step in civilization, the mind acquires 
greater influence over the body. The stirring, sturdy and ill 
terate young farmer of Ohio, the “hoosher” of Indiana, and 
the * leather-stocking” of the entreme frontiers of Illinois, Mis 
souri and Michigan, grow up, flourish and decay under the it- 
fluence of physical causes, like the tall grass of the prairies of 
the hardy oaks of the forest, among which they pursue theit 


simple occupations. With minds as little cultivated as the 


fields of the hunter, and but few of the passions called into 
play, their iron nerves are seldom made to vibrate, by the iv 
tense intellectual excitement, and the ‘thousand and one’ deep 
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and swelling. emotions, which agitate and enfeeble the sensitive 
nervous systems of the scholar and the child of luxury and in- 


dulgence. To register the various ijls which “ flesh is beir to” 


from excessive cultivation of the faculties and emotions of the 
mind, without adequate bodily exercise, wou!d exceed the limits 
of the longest and dullest review. We shall decline the un- 
grateful task; and, as physiologists, proceed to inquire into 
modus operandi of intellectual culture, on the physical systems 
of thuse who are too studious, or, what is far more common, 
too indolent to take exercise. 

Cultivation of the mind, is attended with exercise of the 
brain. When carried too far, without exescise of the body at 
large, the whole nervous system is rendered morbidly sensitive, 
and the influence which animates it, swells and revels in the 


- mechanism, like electricity among the summer clouds at noon day, 
' which send forth awful explosions, with but few visible flashes. 
In this condition the patient, for such he really is, finds every 


variety of painful sensation compressed into a single hour; or 
feelings of gloom and despondency, chace each other like the 
waves of the dead sea. 

In this state, almost the whole excitement of the body is ac- 


cumulated in the nervous system; which notwithstanding the 
| monopoly, performs its duties imperfectly, because its move- 


ments are disordered. Hence the various functions fall into 
confusion, and every organ is more or less diseased. The liver 
secretes but little, or a vitiated bile; the bowels become torpid; 


| the stomach fails in its action; and the enfeebled heart strug- 


gles and palpitates under its load. 

But of all the organs the brain itself suffers most. Like every 
other part, when irritated an unwonted determination of blood 
engorges its vessels—the delicate pulpy matter is compressed— 
too much heat is liberated, and inflammatory actions are set 
up. Thus maddened, it sends forth the mandates that awaken 
epilepsy, chorea hysteria, spasms and neuralgia; or with- 
holds the genial influence necessary to firm muscular motion, 
and debility, paralysis, or apoplexy is the consequence. Should 
hone of these maladies arise, its functions, as the organ of 
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feeling and intellect, may disclose the internal agitation, in the 
various frightful forms of petulance, fickleness of temper and 
purpose, irresolution, hypochondraism, melancholy, fatuity, ma. 
nia and suicide. 

Extreme cases of this kind are certainly not common; but no 
observing physician has failed to note a great variety of nervous 
affections, which manifestly arose from the moral causes we are 
now considering. 

The friends of education especially in the eastern states, might 
almost be classed with the cause morborum remote. 'They have 
enlarged the sphere of school studies, multiplied the variety of 
books to an indefinite and perplexing extent, allured the inquis. 
itive by an endless succession of novelties, impelled the ambi: 
tious by stimulating the spirit.of rivalship; and made hard 
study not merely a personal and social, but a moral duty, 
They would elevate society with a high pressure engine, and 
hang heavy weights upon its safety valve. Their object is 
noble—their motive exalted—their benevolence glowing, but 
they have too often overlooked the physical consequences of 
the application they would inspire, and seem not constant: 
ly to have remembered, that many of the gifted, but delicate 
and weakly, must perish prematurely under such intense and 
diversified study; while all should have bodily, proportionate 
to their intellectual exercise, or they can neither form strong 
constitutions nor preserve sound health. 

One of the great faults, the greatest perhaps, of modem 
education, is, that it depends too much on books and too little 
on observation; and one of the greatest misfortunes of the 
modern student, is, that the progress of science has given him 
too much to study. But however great may be increase of 
books, the student should never lose sight of the momentous 
truth, that he can only study them with success, while he pre: 
serves his health unimpaired; and that to do this, he must in- 
vigorate his frame by recreation or labor in the open air. Such 
was the method of the ancients; and it may not be unprofitable 
to inquire fora moment, into the causes which have supe 
seded it, with methods so pernicious to health. 
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The first which occurs to us, was the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire. Under this catastrophe, learning and science took 
refuge in the cloister, and was protected by religion. But the 
anchorite was sedentary and inactive; and when he restored 
the herilage to modern Kurope, it came as something to be en- 
joyed and cultivated, by patient and protracted sittings before 
the shelves of the book case, and no where else. 

The next cause in order, was the application of gun-powder 
to military operations; by which science was substituted for 
bodily strength, and lost its personal character. Thus it 
was no longer necessary to educate heroes to feats of muscular 
power, and the physical became still more widely divorced from 
the inteHectual, 

In the third place the art of printing, has multiplied books, 
inspired a taste for reading, withdrawn us from the study of 


nature by observation abroad, and immured us within the walls 


of academies and colleges. 

Lastly, the lapse of time and the progress of discovery, have 
enriched the archives of knowledge with vast treasures of 
mathematical and natural science, which can not be unlocked 
and examined, without patient and arduous labor in the obser- 
vatory, the closet and the laboratory; so that of necessity, the 
modern student leads a more sedentary life, than the ancient. 

What other causes may have contributed to dissolve the 
natural and necessary connexion between study and exercise, 
or the education of the body and the education of the mind, we 
need not stop to inquire. The fact of their separation is as 
indubitable, as its consequences are disastrous to the student 
of the present day. Let us indulge in a brief review of the 
advantages and pleasures, enjoyed by the students of antiquity, 
and contrast them with the confinement, the deprivations and 
bodily imfirmities of our own age. 

_ The motives for promoting a good development and preserv- 

ing health and vigor, in ancient times connected themselves with 
the great functions which men were called upon to perform in 
society; while the methods by which they of necessity acquired 
their knowledge were favorable to the same objects. Having, 
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as we have seen, when compared with the moderns, but few 
books, they supplied the aliment of thought by observation, and 
the practice of observation kept them active. The great map 
of external nature lay unfolded before them, all fresh and 
beautiful from the hand of the Creator—they traversed its un. 
trodden wilds—clambered up its frowning and unscaled preci. 
pices——descended into its deep and unexplored valleys—mean. 
dered its streams, as they murmured through vast and unpeo. 
pled solitudes—marked the external features of general nature~ 
listened to the chorus of the animal kingdom, from the bee of 
mount Hymettus to the lion of Abyssinia—inhaled the fragrance 
of the vegetable world, and feasted their vision on its forms 
and colors, ina region, which, more than any other, combines, 
the useful plants of the north with the luscious fruits and beau. 
tiful flowers of the south—their eyes wandered among the 
clouds and noted the forms and colors, which portend changes 
in the constitution of the air, the causes of which philosophy 
had not yet revealed—beyond the clouds they counted the 
stars, and gave names to the various constellations—-finally, 
turning upon themselves, they studied man in society as he then 
was, not as he had been, by observation instead of historical 
research, made him display himself in action through all the 
stages of life,and looked on, applauded and registered his feats, 
in the Elian, funeral and Neptunean games, in the gymnasium, 
the portico and the grove—in the arena, the circus, the forum 
and the senate! Philosophers then travelled on foot from city 
to city, as a means of that improvement, which is now sought 
by crawling from alcove to alcove of our mouldering libraries~ 
inhabiting a genial climate, they read and conversed, and 
thought, in the wide and moving air—the teacher then assem 
bled his pupils around him in open colonnades, or under the 
shade of majestic and embowering trees—where they breathed 
a pure atmosphere—while the fanning breezes kept down thal 
fever of the brain, which consumes the student of modern day?! 

What a luxury stady must then have been, compared wilh 
that of the school house, where children are compelled to sit 
still (an outrage on their physical nature,) for six or eight hou 
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of the day on wooden benches, scrowghing each other, in a hot 
and confined atmosphere, and committing to memory the lan- 
guage, and literature of the nations, who gathered together from 
the great ficld of nature, the heritage which has unfortunately 
descended to posterity. Had only their methods of study reach- 


' ed us, the constitution both of mind and body in modern times, 


would have been superior to what it now iss We have, let us 
repeat, too many books—and rely too much on reading—they 
consume more time than can be spared from exercise and ob- 
servation—they substitute for our own, the observations and re- 
flections of other minds—they present us with results which 
should be attained by our own inquiries. ‘The mind does not 
grow healthfully on the food that has been digested by a hun- 
dred generations—we should observe the phenomena of the 
natural and moral world for ourselves-—-compare them for our- 
selves—and draw conclusions for ourselves. We should consid- 


er book studies as but for our education—the rising generation, 


male and female, should be encouraged and required, to exer- 
cise their senses on the qualities of all surrounding bodies—in 


the waters, on the earth, in its caverns and recesses, in the ats 


mosphere and in the physical heavens—they should. be incited 
to exercise their muscles, in walking, ranning and riding—in 
archery——in the play ground—in hunting and fishing-—in search- 


ing out, collecting and preserving minerals, plants and animals 


—in gardening and husbandry—in various mechanic arts, and 
philocophic manipulations.—In all these pursuits, while their 
limbs would expand in strength and beauty, their organs of sense 
would be rendered acute, and their minds enriched with new 
ideas. ‘Thus raciness and originality of character would be se- 
cured; for to have these the mind must drink for itself, at the 
pure and sparkling fountains of nature. 

In evidence of this, we find that the country and villages, have 
furnished a great proportion of the distinguished original genius 
ofthe world. It is true, that the-mass of the people reside in 
these instead of the cities; but it is equally true, that the ma- 
jority of our seminaries of learning are in or about the latter; 


and if these were the only sources of intellectual nourishment, 
Whole No. 26.—Hexade, Il. Vou. I, No. 2. 11 
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the cities should rear up allour greatmen. Such being far from 
the fact, we feel strong in the conclusion, that the occupations, 
the pure air and water, the simple diet, the natural hours of 
meals, of sleep and of labor, the natural scenery and the naty. 
ral events of rural life, are equally favorable to the growth of 
mind and body. Under such circumstances, both are less fe. 
tered and compressed by artificial usages, and tyrannical su. 
perintendence, than in cities; where a thousand rules and reg. 
ulations, unneeded and unknown in the country, are absolutely 
necessary, to enable the dense masses of population to abide 
each other’s movements—to stand up against each other’s in. 
tellectual elbowings. 

The youthful civic mind is more scholastic and disciplined— 
more amenable to precedents—deeper fraught with learning, 
When a problem is to be solved or an object accomplished, it 
seeks for the means amidst its stores of book acquired know. 
ledge, and should it find none, kuows perhaps no other re. 
source :——the young mind of the country, draws its intellectual 
treasures from the earth, the woods and fields—nature is ils 
schoolmaster, all her objects its books—it roams at large over 
her works, and undertakes the solution of the little problems 
which she offers at every step. It may solve none of them cor. 
rectly, but that signifies nothing—it is exercised, it contemplate: 
the relation of cause and effect—it thinks—it thinks by itself 
and for itself. Or, passing from natural problems to ends and 
objects for attainment, it must devise for itself the means of 
their accomplishment, and these it must invent and apply, ur 
aided by precedent or even elementary instruction, Thus from 
necessity, it becomes self-dependent, resolute, inventive, and 
original. Its learning may be small, but knowledge is the desié: 
eralum, and its knowledge is great. It acquires, at least, a taste 
for executing in its own way, and an ability for inventing and 
applying new means to the accomplishment of new objects, the 
strongest sign and highest attribute of useful genius. 

Let such a mind, sustained by the frame and energies of 4 
body which has been knit together amid the snows and storms 
and piercing winds of a healthy country, be, in due time, sub 
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jected to academic and civic culture, not carried so far as to 
enervate either the mental or corporeal powers, and we shall 
not be disappointed in the fruits of genius it will bring forth. 
They will indeed be the products of a sound and cultivated mind 
in a sound and vigorous body. 


Men and women who have been thus educated, are no hot 
house plants, leaning against the wall, and requiring to be wa- 
tered—blooming but in one degree of heat—prone to disease 
in the midst of a thousand artificial excitements—shrinking from 
every blast—willing after every frost, and dying when expo- 
sed to the storm:—but the green trees of the lofty forest-—the 
earth’s plumes and pride—requiring no foster mother but na- 
ture—raising their voices amidst the tempest—recruiting, be- 
neath the ice of winter for new displays of vigor and beauty in 
spring—throwing back the burning rays of summer--shedding 
acopious harvest of fruit in autumn, and perishing but from 


ayes 


But let us return from declamation, to the useful facts and 
sound common sense of the works prefixed to this article. 


The object of Dr. Brigham’s book, is to disclose the perni- 
cious influence of forced mental] culture, precocious ambition, 
and inflamed curiosity, on the health and constitutions of chil- 
dren, young persons, and students generally. ‘The first section 
presents the brain as the material organ by which the mental 
faculties are manifested, and abounds in just views of its physi- 
ology. Coinciding with the best writers, Dr. B. regards insan- 
ity as the consequence of morbid action in the brain, but this 
may be and often is, the consequence of moral causes. 


“Insanity furnishes further evidence that the brain is the organ by 
which the mind acts, for this is not a disease of the immaterial mind 
itself, but of the brain, resulting often from some injury. Such a 
diseased state of the organ of the mind, of the very instrument of 
thought or of some part of it, deranges the intellectual faculties, just 
as a diseased state of the stomach deranges digestion. The immor- 
tal and immaterial mind, is, in itself, surely incapable of disease, of 
decay and derangement, but being a'lied to a material organ upon 
Which it is entirely dependent for its manifestation upon earth, these 
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manifestations must of course be suspended or disordered when this 
organ is diseased.” 


* * * * * * 


“TI might adduce many more cases to prove the very intimate cop. 
nexion between the brain and the mind, and that it is a defective brain 
which makes the idiot, a diseased brain which causes delirium and jp, 
sanity; and that all the various states of mind produced by alcohol or by 
opium, &c., arise from the disordered action in the brain which these 
articles produce; that the weak mind manifested by the infant, or the 
feeble mind by the aged, is produced by a small, undeveloped, or en. 
feebled and diseased brain, and not by a change of the immaterial 
mind itself. But cases enough have been cited to prove these truths, 
And if we do admit them, and consequently that the brain is the 
organ by which the mind acts, all will acknowledge the necessity of 
guarding this organ most megeerrissy of exercising it with extreine 
caution, of not endangering its delicate structure at any period of life 
by too much labor, or prevent its full development by too little; for 
the regular exercise of all the organs of the brain is ne cessary to 
prepare them for the active and powerful manifestation of the mental 
faculties. 

“The healthy condition and proper exercise of the brain, is there. 
fore far more important than that of any other organ of the body, for 
we might as well expect goud digestion with a diseased stomac h, Or 
good music froma broken instrument, as a good mind with a disor. 
dered, enfeeled, or improperly developed brain. And yet, how little 
regard has been paid to these important truths, in the cultivation of 
the mind! While people are exceedingly fearful of enfeebling ant 
destroying digestion, by exciting and ov ertasking the stomach, they 
do not appear to think they may enfecble or derange the operations 
of the mind by exciting the brain, by tasking it w hen it is in a tender 
and imperfectly developed state, as it is in childhood.” 


In his second section, our author discusses the condition of 
the brain in early life, and the effects of its excitement and 
unnatural growth on the manifestatiuns of the mind. In infar- 
cy and childhood the organ is soft, exceeding!y vascular, and 
grows rapidly. Hence it is tender, excitable and prone to 
disease, beyond the other organs of the body. 


“It is, therefore, deeply important, that the natural action of the 
nervous system should not be much increased, either by too much 
exercise of the mind, or by too strong excitement of the feelings, lest 
at the same time the liability of children to nervous diseases be it- 
creased, and such a predominance given to this system as to make 
always easily excited, and disposed to sympathize with disorder iu 
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any part of the body; giving a predisposition to hypocondriasis and 
numerous and afflicting nervous affections, 

« Mental excitement as has been shown, determines an unnatural 
flow of blood to the head, and increases the size and power of the 
brain, just as ex ercise of the limbs enlarges and strengthens the mnrs- 
cles of the limbs exercised, The wonderful powers of mind which 
an infant or child sometimes menifests, and by which he surpasses 
ordinary children, do‘not arise from better capacity in the mind itself 
of the child, but in fact from a greater enlargement than usual, of 
some portion or the whole of the brain, by which the nund is sooner 
enabled to manifest its powers, ‘This enlargemeattakes place whether 
the mental precocity arises from too early and frequent exercise of 
the mind, or from disease, and it must arise inone of these two wavs, 
But in my opinion, mental precocity is generally a symptom of dis- 
easc, and hence it results that those who exhibit it die young. This 
fact ought to be specially remembered by parents, some of whom re- 
gard precocity, unless accompanied by some visible disorder, as a most 
gratifying indication; and on account of it task the more the memory 
and the intellect of the child. Sometimes, however, it is accompanied 
by visible alterations of the head, and then the fears of parents are 
sreatly awakened. ‘Take for instance the disease known by the name 


Hof rickets. Every person understands that this is a disease of child- 


hood, and according to the best medical authorities, it arises from the 
irritation or inflammation of some organ, and frequently of the brain. 
Its most characteristic symptoms when it affects the brain, are an en- 
largement of the head, and premature development of the intellectual 
ficulties, On examining the heads of those who have died of this 
disease, the brain is found very voluminous, but ordinarily healthy,” 


Every physician, as our author has done, must have observed 
in children affected with disease in the hip joint, or the spine,— 


which is generally or always, allered with a scrophulous diathee 


sis,—a similar precocity of the intellectual faculties and moral 
sentiments. When such children die, their loss is deeply de- 


plored, because they gave such great signs of bright genius and 


pure morality; but these early developments are anticipations 


| of the future, and no more foretoken great intellectual power, 


in coming manhood, than a hypertrophy of the heart is auspi- 
cious of a vigorous circulation; orthe rapid growth of a young 
tobacco plant from the ashes of a Kentucky brush-heap, pre- 
sages a stalk thirty feet high. ‘The same remark is almost 
equally applicable, to the hypertrophy of the infantile mind, 
from excessive education. We every day see adults deformed 
by spinal disease in infancy, who manifest no mental superiority ; 
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and quite as often, find the brilliant intellect of childhood, 
obscured at full maturity, by minds which had been pronounced 
dull and common place. 

The following remarks which close the section we are pas. 
sing over, are eminently deserving the attention both of parents 
and preceptors. ‘They contain much sound physiology, 


“The activity of most of the organs of the body can be very 
greatly increased; thev can be made to perform their functi ns for a 
while with unusual fac ‘ility and power. I will dwell upon this facta 
little. ‘Ihe child, for instance, may be gradually accustomed to eat 

and digest large quantities of stimulating animal food. I have seen 
an instance of this kind, and when I remonstrated with the parents 
on the impropriety and danger of allowing a child but two years old, 
such diet constantly, | was told that he was uncommonly robust; iil 
indeed he appeared to be in vigorous health; but soon afier this he 
had a long inflammatory fever of an unusual character for children, 
which I attributed at the time, to the stimulating diet allowed him, 
This diet appeared also to have an effect upon his disposition, and 
confirmed the observation of Hufeland, that “infants who are accus- 
tomed to eat much animal food become robust, but at the same time 
passionate, violent and brutal.” A child may also be made to execute 
surprising muscular movements, such as walking on a rope, and other 
feats; but these are learned only by long practice, which greatly 
developes the muscles by which the movements are ‘executed, It is 
from this practice, from frequent and powerful action, that the muscles 
of the arms of blacksmiths and boxers and boatmen, and those of the 
lower limbs of dancers, and those of the face of buffoons,* become 
strikingly enlarged when compared with the muscles in other parts of 
the body, Every employment in which men engage brings into rela- 
tively greater action particular paris of the sy stem; some organs are 
constantly and actively exercised, while others are condemned to it- 
activity. ‘To make therefore one organ superior to another in power, 
it is necessary not only to exercise it frequently, but to render other 
organs inactive, so as not to draw away from it that vital energy which 
it requires in order to be made perfect, 

‘The important truth resulting from these facts, that the more any 
part of the human system is exercised, the more it is enlarged, and ils 
powers increased, applied equally to all organs of the body; it applies 
to the brain as well as the muscles, T he heads of great thinkers, as 
has been stated, are wonderfully large; and it has been ascertained 
by experiment, that they frequently continue to increase until the 
subjects are fifty years of age, and long after the other portions of the 


*People who are in the habit of indulging anger, very often deve- 
lope certain muscles of the face to such a degree as to impart to the 
countenance an expression of ill nature, when they are not in angel: 
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system have ceased to enlarge. “ This phenomenon,” says M. Itard, 
«is not very rare, even in the adult, especially among men given to 
study, Or profound meditation, or who devote themselves, without re- 
laxation, to the agitations of an unquiet and enterpris ing spirit. The 
head of Bonaparte, for instance, was small in youth, but acquired in 
afier life, a development neerly enormous.””* 

«[ would have the parent, therefi ore, understand that his child may 
be made to excel in almost any thing; that by increasing the power 
of certain organs through exercise, he can be made a ‘prodigy for 
early mental or muscular activity, But I would have him at the same 
time, understand the conditions upon which this can be effected, and 
its consequences, I would have him fully aware, that in each case, 
unusual activity and power is produced, by extraordinary development 


of an organ; and especially that in early life, no one organ of the 


body can be long exercised, without the risk of most disastrous con- 
sejuences. Either the over-excited and over-tasked organ itself will 
be injured for life, or the development of other and essential parts of 
the system wall be arrested forever. 

«From what has been said hitherto, we gather the following facts, 
which should be made the basis of all instruction; facts which I wish 
ofien to repeat, The brain is the material organ by which all the men- 
tal faculties are manifested; it is exceedingly delicate, and but par- 


tially developed in childhood; over-excitement of it when in this state, 


is extremely hazardous.” 


In section third our author sets forth his views on the conse- 
quences which have resulted from inattention to the connex- 
ion between the mind and body, and attempts to show, that the 
best minds are not produced by early mental culture. We shall 


present our readers with the opening paragraphs. 


“Teachers of youth, in general, appear to think, that in exciting 
the mind, they are exercising something totally independent of the 
body, some mysterious entity, whose operations do not require any 


| corporeal assistance. ‘They endeavor to accelerate to the utmost the 


movements of an extremely delicate machine, while most unfortun- 


/ ately they are totally ignorant of its construction. They only know 
that its action and power may both be increased for a while, by the 


application of a certain force; and when the action becomes deranged, 
and the power destroyed, they know not what is the difficulty, nor how 
itcan be remedied. Fortunately they do not attempt to remedy it 
themselves, but call in the physician, who, if he affords any relief at 
all, does it by operating on a material organ, If medical men enter- 
tained the same views with teachers, they would, in attempting to re- 
store a deranged mind, entrely overlook the agency of the body, and 


* Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, Vol. 22. Art. Hydrocephale. 
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instead of using means calculated to effect a change of action in the 
brain, would rely solely upon arguments and appe ‘als to the under. 
standing. For if the mind may be cultivated independent of the 
body, why may it not also be ‘remedied when disordered, without 
reference to the body 2” 


After reprobating the various means to which parents and 
teachers resort for stimulating children to inordinate exertio 
of their mental faculties, our author observes :— 


«T beseech parents, therefore, to pause before they attempt to make 
prodigies of theirown children. Though they may not destroy them, 
by the measures they adopt to effect this purpose, yet they will surely 
enfeeble their bodies, and great!y dispose them to nervous affections, 
Early mental excitement will serve only to bring forth beautiful but 
premature flowers, which are destined soon to wither r away, without 
producing fruit.” 


The whole of the chapter is deeply interesting. We shal 
venture on one extract more. 


“The early history of the most distinguished men will I believe 
lead us to the conclusion, that early mental cullure is not necessary, 
in order to produce the highest powers of mind. There is scarcely 
an instance of a great man, one who has accomplished great results, 
and has obtained the gratitude of mankind; who in early life received 
an education In reference to the wonderful labors which he afterwards 
performed. The greatest philosophers, warriors, and poets, those men 
who have stamped their own characters upon the age in which they 
lived; or who, as Cousin says, have been the “true representatives 
of the spirit and ideas of their time,” have received no better educa- 
tion when young than their associates who were never known beyont 
their own neighborhood. In general, their education was but small 
in early life. Self Education, in after life, made them great, so far 
as education had any effect.” 


Section fourth is devoted to the opinions of distinguished 
physicians in different countries, on the influence of early mer- 
tal cultivation on the minds and bodies of children. The mas 
of authority is voluminous, and merits the profoundest attention 
We have only room for a specimen, and shall select a part of 
that, which is drawn from France. 


“In France, the education of youth has engaged the attention of 
many of the most learned and distinguished men. “Numerous treatises 
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upon the subject have been published, urging the importance of phys- 
ical education. M. Friedlander, in a late work dedicated to M, Guizot, 
recently one of the ministry, thus speaks of early instruction, ‘rom 
the highest antiquity we have this rule, that menial instruction ought 
not to commeuce before the seventh year.” M. Friedlander thinks 
this rule is correct, and says that our climate, which necessarily con- 
fines children much of the time within doors, has led to the idea of 
teaching them early, and thus making them prodigies. He gives the 
fullowing table for the hours of rest and labor, which he says is adopted 
by many instructors, 


Age. |Hours of |Hours of | Hours of {| Hours of 
sleep. exercise, occupation, repose, 





7 |9 to 10 
g| 9 

9| 9 

10 |8to9 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
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M. Ratier, in an essay on Physical Education of Children, which 
was crowned by the Roval Society of Bordeaux in 1821, thus speaks 
of early mental instruction, The labor of the mind, to which some 
parents subject their children not only tco soon, but in a wrong direc- 
tion, is often the cause of their bad health, and causes nearly all those 
who are distinguished by precocity of the intellectual faculties, to 
perish prematurely; so that we seldom see a perfect man; that is one 
who exhibits an equilibrium of the Physical, Mental and Moral fa- 
culties.” M, Julien, late editor of the Revue Enevclopedique, in his 
large and valuable work on Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Educa- 
tion, remarks,—* All the pages of this work repel the double reproach, 
of wishing to hasten the progress of the intellect, and obtain prema- 
ture success, or retard the physical development of children, by ne- 
glecting the means necessary to preserve their health. We have 
constantly followed the principle of ‘Tissot, who wished that infancy 
might be consecrated to those exercises which fortify the body, rather 
than to mental application which enfeebles and destroys it.” Again 
he observes, “* The course to be adopted with children for the first ten 
years of life, is neither to press or torment them; but by plays, exer- 
cise of the body, entire liberty wisely regulated, and good nourish- 
ment to effect the salutary and progressive development of the Phys- 
ical, Moral and Intellectual faculties, and by continual amusement 
and freedom from chagrin, (which injures the temper of children) 
they will arrive at the tenth year without suspecting that they have 
been made to learn any thing: they have not distinguished between 
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study and recreation; they have learned all they know freely, volup. 
tarily and always in play. The advantages obtained by this course 
are good health, grace, agility, gaiety and happiness; a character frank 
and generous, a memory properly exercised; a sound judgment, anda 
cultivated mind.” 


The preceding chapter, is devoted to the intensely interesting 
subject of insanity and nervous affections, as the offspring, 
in many cases, of mental cultivation and mental excitement, 


Our author, from data drawn from his own state, Connecticut, 


supposes there cannot be less than 50,000 deranged persons in 
the United States, but this estimate we are disposed to consider 
much too high. Connecticut it seems has about 1,000, or one 
insane person for every 262 inhabitants! We feel convinced 
that in many other parts of the Union—in the West for exam 
ple—the proportion of the insane to the sane must be much 
less; and, indeed, if there be a reality, as we think there is, in 
the opinion of our author, that excessive mental excitement, 
tends to produce insanity, we might expect, a priori, that most 
of the states would be less afflicted with this malady, because 
they make less effort at early education than Connecticut. 


‘In view of these few brief facts respecting Insanity, we are forced 
to believe, that among the causes of the great prevalence of this dis 
ease in this country, are the following:— 

“First, Too constant and too powerful excitement of the mini, 
which the strife for wealth, office, political distinction, and party suc: 
cess, produces in this free country. 

“Second, The predominance given to the nervous system, by to 
early cultivating the mind and exciting the feelings of children, 

“Third, Neglect of Physical education, or the equal and proper 
development of all the organs of the body. 

“Fourth, The general and powerful excitement of the female 
mind. Little attention is given in the education of females, to the 
physiological differences of the sexes. Teachers seldom reflect, that 
in them the nervous system naturally predominates; that they are 
endowed with quicker sensibilities than men, and have imaginations 
far more active, that their emotions are more intense, and their senses 
alive to more delicate impressions; and therefore require great atten- 
tion; lest this exquisite sensibility, which, when properly and natur- 
ally developed, constitutes the greatest excellence of women, should 
either become excessive by too strong excitement, or suppressed by 
misdirected education, If here was the proper place, it would be 
easy to show that efforts to make females excel in certain qualities 0! 
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mind which in men are considered most desirable,—to make them as 
capable as men, of long continued attention to abstract truths, would 
be to act contrary to the dictates of nature as manifested by the or- 
ganization, and would tend to suppress all those finer sensibilities, 
which render them in every thing that relates to sentiment and affection 
far superior to men,” 


The sixth chapter is devoted to moral education, and in the 
seventh our author attempts to show, that timely and proper cul- 
tivation of the mind is not injurious, but beneficial to health and 
favorable to longevity; in the last, he treats of the influence of 
mental cultivation in producing dyspepsia, which he believes, 
in most cases to arise from an irritation of the brain. We can- 
not fullow him through his ingenious reasonings on this topic, 
but hope our readers will examine the subject for themselves. 
The whole book is every way worthy of being introduced into 
the library of every physician, and we should like to see an edi- 
tion of it published in the West, at a time when the subject of 
education is attracting more attention than has heretofore been 
bestowed upon it. Dr. Brigham is evidently a man of sound 
sense and industrious research. 

We have inadvertently extended our notice of Dr. Brigham’s 
book, till we have but little room for an account of Mr. Weld’s 
Report. The object of this report, is to demonstrate by facts 


and arguments, that Manual Labor should be enjoined as a mode 


of exercise in all cur academies and colleges. Mr. W. was 
himself educated in the Manual Labor Seminary of Oneida, 
New-York; and, as agent of the Society, travelled for a year, 
through the northern and western States, making observations, 
and collecting, on this subject, the experience and opinions of 
many eminent teachers and physicians, which he has skilfully 
embodied in his very able report tothe Society. In this Re- 
port he has with great ability considered the necessity of physi- 
cal exercise to the health and intellectual development of stu- 
dents and literary men; and shown, we think triumphantly, that 
nothing can be relied upon but manual labor, required asa part of 
their discipline. L eft to themselves, students will not, in gene- 
ral, take exercise; it must be enjoined upon them for they know 
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not its value, and no other than manual labor can be enforced, 
As far as practicable it should be in the field, after that, in the 
workshop, where it should be of such kinds as keep them 0) 
their feet, exercise all their muscles, and produce fatigue. Mp, 
Weld has made a high and just estimate of the beneficial effect; 
of labor, thus prosecuted, to the consitutions and health of ql] 
who persevere in it; and has, we think, shown most conclusive. 
ly, that it not merely comports with, but actually promotes thie 
finest cultivation of the faculties and affections of the mind, 
As physicians we are not immediately interested in the system, 
beyond this point; but Mr. W. as a political economist has gone 
further, and shown that students may be made to contribute 
largely to their support during the period of study; and, conse. 
quently, that if Manual Labor Seminaries were generally ip. 
stituted, a much greater number would receive a competent 
and useful, if not a liberal education, than now do. Under this 
view, they become a national object of the highest interest, as 
they would contribute, most efliciently, to elevate into society a 
great number of valuable young men, who, under the present 
system, are doomed to remain in ignorance and obscurity, 
Thus they would greatly swell the amount of national intellect, 
But in-this result the medical profession, in reference to its own 
dignity and usefulness, has a deep and direct interest. It is 
well known to all who are practically conversant with medical 
instruction, that by far the greater number of those who are put 
to the study of medicine, are young men from the middle walks 
of life, who have not had the means of acquiring an academical 
education and are entirely deficient in preparatory learning, 
Most of these, if manual labor academies had been within their 
reach, would have made themselves good scholars. Had such 
schools beeninstituted twenty years ago, the medical profession, in 
the United States, would have been very different from what it 
now is; and whenever they shall be established, they will be 
found to exert an early and most beneficial influence on the cha 
racter of our physicians. 

But we must lay before our readers one or two specimeti 
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of Mr. Weld’s very able report. The first that we shall select 
relates to the reciprocal influence of the mind and body :— 


«The effects produced by different states of the mind upon the body 
are equally sudden and powerful. Plato used to say, that “all the 
diseases of the body proceed from the soul.” The expression of the 
countenance is mind visible, Bad news weakens the action of the 
heart, oppresses the lungs, destroys appetite, stops digestion, and 
partially suspends all the functions of the system. An_emotion of 
shame flushes the face; fear blanches it; joy illuminates it, and an 
instant thrill electrifies a million nerves, Surprise spurs the pulse 
jntoa gallop, Delirium infuses giant energy. Volition commands, 
and hundreds of muscles spring to execute. Powerful emotion often 
kills the body at a stroke. Cinilo, Diagoras, and Sophocles, died of 
joy at the Klean games. ‘The news of a defeat killed Philip V, 
One of the popes died of an emotion of the ludicrous, on seeing his 
pet monkey robed in pontificals, and occupying the chair of state. 
Muley Moluck was carried upon the field of battle in the last stages 
of an incurable disease, Upon seeing his army give way, he leaped 
from the litter, rallied his panic stricken troops, rolled back the tide 
of battle, shouted victory, and died, The door-keeper of Congress 
expired upon hearing of the surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public 
speakers have often died, either in the midst of an impassioned burst 
of eloquence, or when the deep emotion that produced it had suddenly 
subsided. ‘The late Mr. Pinckney of Baltimore, Mr, Emmet, of New 
York, and the Hon, Ezekiel Webster, of New-Hampshire, are recent 
instances. Lagrave, the young Parisian, died a few months since, 
when he heard that the musical prize for which he had competed was 
adjudged to another, The recent case of Hills in New-York is fresh 
inthe memory of all. He was apprehended for theft, taken before 
the police, and though in perfect health, mental agony forced the 
blood from his nostrils. Ile was carried out, and died. 

“The experience of every day demonstrates that the body and mind 
are endowed with such mental susceptibilities, that each is alive to 
the slightest influence of the other. What is the common sense 
inference from this fact? Manitestly this: that the body and the 
mind should be educated together. ‘The states of the body are infi- 
nitely various, All these different states differently affect the mind. 
They are causes, and their effects have all the variety which mark 
the causes that produce them, If then different conditions of the 
body differently affect the mind, some electrifying, and others para- 
lyzing its energies, what duty can be plainer than to preserve the body 
in that condition which will most favorably affect the mind. If the 
Maker of both was infinitely wise, then the highest permanent perfec- 
tion of the mind can be found only in connection with the most health- 
ful state of the body. Has infinite wisdom established laws by which 
the best condition of the mind is permanently connected with any other 
than the best condition of the body? When all the bodily functions 
are perfectly performed, the mind must be in a better state than when 
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these functions are imperfectly performed. And now I ask, is not 
that system of education fundamentally defective, which makes ho 
provision for putting the body in its best condition, and for keeping it 
in that condition?—a system which expends its energies upon the 
mind alone, and surrenders the body either to the irrezul: ar prompt. 
ings of perverted instinct, or to the hap- -hazard impulses of chance or 
necessity ?—a system w hic h aims solely at the development of mind, 
and yet overlooks those very principles which are indispensable t 
produce that development, and transgress those very laws which cop. 
stitute the only groundwork of rational education ? 

Such a system sunders what God has joined together, and impeaches 
the wisdom which pronounced that union good, It destroys the sym- 
metry of human proportion, and makes man a monster, It reverses 
the order of the constitution; commits outrage upon its principles: 
breaks up its reciprocities; makes war alike upon physical health and 
intellectual energy, dividing man against himself; arming body and 
mind in mutual hostility, and prolonging the conflict until each falls 
a prey to the other, and both surrender to ruin, 


Almost at random we shall transcribe another specimen, in 
which our author pleasantly and pungently hits off the folly of 
the governors of our literary institutions, who recognize and 
recommend to the pupils necessity of exercise, without pro. 
viding the means: 


“Shall we plod through the same process forever? Shall we trudge 
on in this profitless round of exhortation and remonstranc e, doling out 
the same old lamentation, and reading at every step the same stale 
homily upon exercise, which rarely if ever made a practical convert 
Shall we play the fool any longer, by repeating an experiment in the 
face of ten thousand failures under the same circumstances » and 
when in the very laws of human nature there is ‘confirmation 
strong’ that every future effort will result in failure? Let us suppose 
a case. 

Suppose all our existing institutions were established solely for 
the education of the body, Suppose each had a complement of 
teachers, full courses of lectures and experiments, merely for promo 
ting the beauty and strength, symmetry and perfect action of the 
body—all the requisitions leaving utterly out of sight the whole circle 
of science and literature, Suppose three hours of relaxation from 
these exercises are allowed the students daily. Suppose moreover, 
they are told they have minds, and are eloquently urged to devole 
these three hours each day to mental improvement. But not a single 
facility is furnished for the accomplishment of this object. No appt 
ratus, lectures or experiments, no libraries, no cabinets, no recta 
tions, no teachers, no requisitions for study, and no regulations 
designed to afiord the least aid or countenance to the student in the 
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culture of his mind; and not only so, but these three hours of leisure 
are divided into four or five portions, and are distributed over the 
day, and so entangled with other arrangements as to make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to employ them in mental cultivation. Thus, instead of 
receiving any encouragement to educate his mind, all the exercises 
of the institution are arranged in such a manner that the student is 
harassed, subjected to great inconvenience in all his efforts to acquire 
knowledge, finds himself unsustained by the example of his teachers, 
who are most zealously engaged in the improvement of their bodies 
alone, public sentiment is against him, and he becomes disheartened, 
and rather than carry on a contest without auxiliary or ally, be sur- 
renders at discretion, and lounges away his leisure, in couformity 
with the fashion around him, Still, once a quarter, perhaps, he is 
dos’d with a lecture upon the importance of educating his mind, and 
exhorted to provide himself with all the requisite facilities, and set 
about the work in earnest during his leisure hours!! What would 
sich appeals avail? ‘They would excite unmingled contempt and 
disgust; and the more eloquently they were urged, and the oftener 
repeated, the more they would be regarded as downright mockery 
and insult. Well might the student exclaim, ‘What! will you taunt 
the misery of a starving man, by exhorting him to eat while you deny 
him bread, or will you pat him in fe'ters and handcuffs and then place 
fod before him, merely to mock his anguish by tempting his appe- 
tite? Do you exhort us to store our minds with science, and yet 
deny us the means of its acquisition? Give us access to libraries and 
cabinets, laboratories and apparatus, experiments and lectures; fur- 
nish us with teachers, make requisitions for study and recitation, for 
composition, discussion and declamation; make specific regulations, 
have a system—then we will believe you honest and in earnest,’ 


“Conduct hath the loudest tongne. The voice 
Is but aninstrument on which aman 
May play what tune he pleases. In the deed, 
The unequivocal, authentic deed, 
We find sound argument.” 


The application of this supposition to the case before us is manifest. 
Look at our institutions as they are. All not only admit the import- 
ance of exercise, but advise and urge students to take it regulariy and 
in considerable quantities, and yet have not made a tittle of provision 
for it; have furnished not a single facility; have made no arrange- 
ment of studies and recitations, calenlated in the least to favor it. 
All their regulations are profoundly silent about health and physical 
improvement; passing over the body as if beneath their notice, leav- 
ing the whole matter of physical education to the supervision of 
chance and accident, to be regulated by freaks and fantasies, under 
the dictation of ignorance and caprice. Thus our institutions prac- 
tically nullify their own precepts, by withholding every facility for 
reducing them to practice. They render their exhortations void, and 
their remonstrances of none effect, by refusing to furnish those means, 
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and to adopt that system, without which they must of necessity become 
a dead letter.” 


We must bring this lengthy article to a close, by expressing 
the hope, that both the books under our notice will be purcha. 
sed and read extensively. Dr. B. has pointed out the disas. 
trous effects of early excessive application to study—Mr. W, 
has shown us how they may be averted. Few students of any 
age or of either sex, would suffer from hard study, if they could 
be induced to follow his excellent precepts. Indeed, we look 
upon Mr. Weld’s book as one of the most valuable in its ten- 
dencies, which the age has produced. Should it promote as it 
ought, the union of manual labor, with academical and univer. 
sity study, it will constitute an epoch in society—multiplying to 
a great extent the number of educated men—disenthralling ge. 
nius from the shackles of poverty—averting the infirmities of 
men of letters—dispersing the gloom which so often creeps over 
their minds, and favoring that fulness of years and knowledge, 
which is the natural effect of combined intellectual and physical 
cultivation. 
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ANALECTIC, ANALYTICAL, AND ORIGINAL. 





I, ANALECTIC. 


Ad Sylvas Nuncius. 





1, Observations on Cold, as a Cause of Disease. By Dr. J. Clen- 
denning.—In our valued and oldest contemporary, the Med. and Phys, 
Journal, Dr. Clendinning has published a monograph on that popular 
and real cause of raultiplied evils—coLp. Every medical practitioner 
is aware that nine-tenths of the diseases presented to his observation, 
are attributed by the sufferers to catching—“coup”—and there must 
be some, nay, there must be much foundation in truth for so general a 
persuasion, From the cold wash of our first nurse, to the heats and 
chills of our juvenile sports, and unavoidable exertions of our riper 

years, the effects of cold, or rather of atmospherical transitions, ther- 
mometrical and hygroretrical, are daily conspicuous to the common 
aswellasthe medical observer, Ithas been recorded by Dr. Bateman 

that, during the winter of 1814, which was very severe, the number 
of patients at the Cary Street Dispensary exceeded by 709 the ordi- | 
nary average in other years! Dr. Heberden also records the fact 
that, in January, 1795, the whole mortality of London, was double 
that of the succeeding January, We question if the redoubted chol- °. 
era of January, 1832, has produced such a tremendous change in the 

‘balance of our final accounts with grim Death, 

The author of this monograph, a gentleman of highly cultivated 
mind and excellent education, general as well as professional, has ar- 
anged his observations under six heads—definition of terms—morbific 
Properties of cold—diseases of cold—principal forms of morbific cold— 
ircumstances most favorable to the morbific action of cold—and lastly, 
he means of preven‘ing diseases of cold. These su! jects, so clearly ar- 
inged,are scientifically treated, and ingeniously illustrated by Dr. Clen- 
liuning, We regret that, from the terse and didactic manner in which 
ie talented author discusses each point, we are quite unable to attempt 
#0 analysis of the paper. We are theref»re induced to insulate one 
rtWo propositions and give them in the writer’s own language, as 
they will prove interesting in themselves, and affurd a fair specimen 
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of the whole performance, which we urgently recommend to the at. 


tention of our readers. 
“Forms or CoLp MOST DANGEROUS, 


The principal and most active forms of mor ific cold met with jp 


practical life are three: moist atmospheres, damp clothing, aud currents 


of air. 

Moisture of itself is not injurious to health. Moist warm atm s. 
pheres are indifferent to the vigorous, and they are generally favora. 
ble to the weakly. Wet summers are healthful in this sanatry, | ie 
vided they are not cold; the summer of 17517 furnishes a very striking 
proof of this truth. ‘from the middle of May it was,’ says oa UEL- 
DEN, ‘one of the wettest ever remembered, it was nevertheless jp 
every respect a hea'thy year,’ Not so, however, wet cold seaso; 
BATEMAN assures us ‘hat the succession of rains to heat’ (i. e, of a 
cool or c ‘Id moisture to warmth,) ‘is amongst the most active causes 
of disease of the chest and abdomen,’ which are the most destructive 
complaints in this metropolis, ‘A fogey atmosphere, > he again ob. 
serves, acts much more injariously than a clear (1, e, compara'ive'y 
dry) one of equal cold. Indeed there is,’ he assurcs us, ‘no conditing 
of the air so invariably pernicious, so chilling and oppressive to the 
organs of respiration, as that frequent combination of frost with fo 


in the metropolis.’ Of the truth of the preceding observations of 


that judicious physician (Bateman,) I have had frequent experience 
amongst the poor inhabitants of Westminste r for the last three years, 
during which I have had considerable opportunities of watching th 
operation of weather and season. 

The danger of inhabiting or sleeping in damp apartments, is proved 
by examples of daily occurrence in private life. ‘The superior mor- 
bific activity of a damp atmosphere depends on its superior conductive 
power. A humid air absorbs tree caloric with much greater avidity 
and rapidity thana dry. 

Damp clothing is another active and dangerous form of cold. The 
mischievous energy of wet clothes is so well known, as to require no 
illustration, ‘The great capacity of evaporating water for the matter 
of heat, is the cause, The frigorific power of damp clothing may be 
conceived from this consideration; that the only protection or antag: 
onist influence that man requires to enable him to defy the summ 
fires of Sahara or South Carolina, is the power of cutaneous exhalx 
tion, Although inhaling and immersed for sometime in an atmospher 
exceeding very far the temperature of boiling water, the bakers’ gir! 
were found, by Reaumur, to have pertinaciously retained their not 
mal heat. ‘Afier twelve or fifteen minutes’ immersion in an atmos 
phere many degrees above 2120, Buacpen, Bankes, Dossy, av 
other experimenters, found their thermometrical heat little differing 
from that of ordinary health, Such is the frigorific power of perspire: 
tion, or, in other words, of evaporation from the surface, 

But currents of air, perhaps, of all causes of diseases of cold, ar 
the most active and extensively mischievous. Damp clothes 1} 
be avoided; foggy atmospheres, and extremely humid cold winds, a 
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unknown in many seasons and climates: but currents of air must be 
encountered, The atmos phere is constantly ina state of agitation; 
its intestine and progressive motions, while, on the one hand, they 
promote our well-being by ventilation, endanger, on the other hand 
our health and our existence by their refrigerant operation. ‘The 
destructive power of exposure to cold winds without adequate pro- 
tection, is strikingly illustrated by the narrative published by Dr. 
Curnie, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1792. ‘Of several 
individuals that clung to the wreck, two sat on the ouly part that was 
not submerged; of the others all were constantly immersed in the 
sea, most upto the shoulders; three only perished, two of whom 
were generally out of the sea, but frequently overwhelmed by the 
surge, and at other times exposed to heavy showers of sleet and snow, 
and to a high and piercing wind.’ Of these two, one died, after four 
hours’ exposure; the second died three hours later, ‘although a strong 
healthy man of twenty-eight, a native of Scotland, in the flower of 
life,early inured to ¢ old and harashi; p,and very vigorous both in mind 
anid body. The third that peris shed had beena weakly man. The 
remaining eleven who had been more or less completely submerged, 
were taken from the wreck next day, after 23 hours’ exposure, 
andreeovered, ‘The person amongst the whole who seemed to have 
suffered least was a negro: of the other survivors, several were by no 
means strong men, most of them had been inured to the warm climate 
of Carolina.’ In the case of the first two that perished the mor- 
bific ering the ‘high piercing wind? was aided no doubt very pow- 

erlully by evaporation, In Dr. Currie’s account of his experiments 
on the cold bath. we have the following interes’ ing illustration of the 
superior refrigerant power of wind or airin motion. After continuing 
in the water fiffeen minutes, the su! jec t of some of his trials exhibited 
‘ittle or no diminution of his heat in rising into the air ina perfect 
ealin, though during a frost; while the like exposure ina second trial, 
under similar circt aren rg tt but with a north-east wind blowing 
sharply, produced a rapid diminution (of a ul heat,) though the air 
was many degrees warmer’ than in the preceding e xperiment. 


I have above cited several examples of even death instantaneously 
produced by the chilling influence of a piercing north wind, Every 
valetudinarian is aware of the inconvenience and even danger of 
exposure to blasts from chinks and other apertures in rooms otherwise 
close. 


Prevention of Diseases of Cold. 


’ . ° ° . 

lhe remarks I have tomake in this section will come under the 
head of Clothing, Exercise, Internal heat, or stimulating ingesta, and 
Diaphorctic Means, as hot diluents, bed-heat, &c. 


Every considerable augmentation of refrigerant influence requires 


on the part of the sul ject ‘exposed, proportionate precautionary means 


for the protection of healih: thes se preventive measures must consist eith- 


| rof increased clo hing or of the use of means ¢ capable of compensating 
| for defect of personal covering 8, by diminution of intrinsic organic sus- 


ceptibility. Theclass of prev entive means last alluded to,will be by and 
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by considered, under the heads of exercise and stimulating ingesta. 
at present | shall confine myself to the question of clothing, 


Transition from a tranquil into an agitated or progressive atmos. 
phere, as from indoors into the open air, from the inside of a stage 
coach to the outside, &c., is accompanied with a great increase of the 
refrigerant power, which the frame has to encounter, and will, in many 
instances, above all if moisture be present, require additional protec. 
tive covering. When the exposure is but short, or the weather is fine, 
or the constitution vigorous, and reactive energy therefore ample, such 
precaution, no doubt, will generally be quite unnecessary: yet those 
compensative conditions must be often wanting In a greater or less 
degree, and exposure, therefore, not provided against by appropriate 
internal or external means, will ofien prove hazardous, and sometimes 
fatal. In how many cases has phthi-is been traced to an indiscretion 
of the sort now alluded to; toa journey on the top of a stage-coach 
in bad weather, or by night with insufficient clothing, &c, “In how 
many instances have youth and accon.plishment, and loveliness, fallen 
victims to the noxious influence of cool, perhaps damp out-of-doors 
atmospheres in passing from one rout to another, or returning from 
scenes of splendid riot to domestic solitude and repose. 


In passing from a state of activity or exertion to one of relative 
quietude, precautions are often required for security ; such transitions 
occur when horse or foot exercise is exchanged for riding in an open 
carriage, or gestation on the water, and obviously demand the like 
precautions with transitions from walking, running, &c., to sitting, 
lying down, &c, But of all conditions that require provident measures, 
that of sleep stands most in need of them, In that condition the 
calorific function is less excited, less exposed to incidental stimula: 
tion from physical agents,or moral impulses, or muscular exertion, than 
in any other. Less heat i is evolved; the body is much more readily 
chilled, the cutaneovs functions more easily disturbed, and every de- 
rangement of internal parts, producible by frigorific impressions on 
the’skin is more promptly effected. In the state of sleep, it is there. 
fore, if ever, necessary to guard against exposure to cool moisture, 
currents of cool air, and every other cause of diseases of cold, All 
this is verv plain, and is generally known, and requires no further 
notice. Before quitting this topic, however, | would briefly enter my 
protest against the absurd and mischievous extreme to w hich many, 
perhaps most people, carry the use of woollen and other night clothing 
It is common fur females, in particular, who seldom, amongst the 
richer classes at least, know the comfort, the real luxury of woollen 
or chamois coverings for the shoulders, chest, feet, &c,, and who 
wear below the knee, on the arms, upper ‘part of the ‘chest, neck, or 
head, either slight or no covering, to retire to sleep on beds of feath- 
ers, under half a dozen or more folds of one material or another, 
mostly woollen, and this in soft, nay even in summer weather, and 
with every avenue for fresh air, every door and window, closed, and 
bed-curtains perhaps drawn closely all around: from such violent transi- 
tions what wonder if inconvenience result! The sleep is more or less 
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disturbed by dreams and feverish uneasiness; the strength is not 
properly recruited, and the sleeper awakes unnerved, languid, indolent, 
of.en hot or chilly, generally anorectic. Under such circumstances, a 
susceptibility of inconvenience and injury from cold, above the aver- 
ave, may reasonably be looked for, and will, I believe, seldom fail, if 
occasion offer, to show itself. Nor is the relaxation atiending long 
jmmersion in warm air the only disadvantage in such cases; for there 
js obviously the further one of long-continued respiration of an im- 
pure atmosphere to le taken into the account: a disadvantage of no 
trifling importance in the cases of such as retire early tosmall rooms, 
and emerge into daylightafier protracted slumbers, 

Another point in which many fail, is the adaptation of clothing to 
season, weather, &c, No one questions the propriety of such adap- 
tation in the abstract; but the number of those that commit the grossest 
errors on this sulject in practice is enormous, What can be more 
obvious than the temerity of wearing the same kind and quantity of 
clothing in the heats of summer and frosts of winter; yet there are not 
wanting in the very first rank of the medical professi: n persons charge- 
able with such imprudence. I recollect very well the substance of 
an argument I once had witha fellow-traveller, an Austrian cadet, on 
his way through mountains in mid-winter, ex voiture, from Vienna to 
Laybach. Heobviously suffered inconvenience from want of warmer 
clothing, yet would not admit the propriety of adding even a flannel 
vest to his wardrobe. He considered it, he told me, ‘militarisch,’ 


suldier-like, to dispense with woo'len under-coverings. A like answer 


would no doubt te given by many defaulters on this side of the water. 
Ladies would hold it to be feminine, gentlemen, manly, &c., to dispense 
with the extra under-clothing proper for winter and cold weather. 
But indolence, temerity, and fiue breeding, are bad protectives against 
| inclement seasons. 


Erercise. An observant individual can seldom fail to know when, 
from universal weakness or incidental exposure, he is in danger from 
external cold; and a provident man will easily, in general, foresee 
future exposure, When actually exposed, the great prophylactic is 
muscular exertion, and, if possible, locomotive exercise, RirrEr’s 
advice is excellent, when he recommends that we should counteract 
the chilling influence of a draught or of a damp atmosphere, to which 
we are constrained to expose ourselves, by proportionably increased 
exercise in order that we may be enabled to compensate for the aug- 
mented expenditure of caloric by an increased evolution of it. The 
calorific power of general muscular exertion is such that, but for the 
antagonist frigorific power of cutaneous exhalation and evaporization, 
there can be no doubt that even moderate exercise would be incompat- 
ible with health, and that violent locomotive exertion would, in com- 
» paratively tranquil atmospheres at least, prove destructive of life. It 
' 8 so great, that, daily persevered in, and aided by clothing sufficient 
_ ‘0 protect the skin and extremities from the immediate contact of an 
_ Intensely cold air, it has been, on innumerable occasions, found suf- 
"ficent to bear man harinless through the most formidable trials, as the 
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narratives of Parry, Franklin, Scoresby, and many others, abundantly 
testify. 

Respecting the use of hot drinks and aliments at once nutritive an 
stimulant, before and duricg exposure, little need be said. All experi. 
ence Is in their favor; every traveller on our stage-coaches Knows th 
protecting power of warm tea and coffee, punch, &e.; there is evey 
unequivocal experimental proof of the power of stimulant drinks to 
sustain the animal temperature under exposure. During my exper. 
ments on the cold bath, [ found, in some trials with warm drinks and 
wine, (taken before immersion,) the sensation of cold little less lively jp. 
deed, and the access of shivering little retarded; but the pulse and heat 
under the tongue were much less reduced by the cold than in other 
trials made without such preparation, Asa preparative, however, for 
protracted exposure to cold, &c., pure vinous liquors are obviously 
unsnitable means: the excitement they produce is transitory, and js 
followed by dangerous depression of calorific power: and their re. 
peated and free use is, amongst other objections, liable to this, that it 
favors that somnolency which is one of the most perilous effects of 
cold. Ihave little doubt that the protective power of punch, negus, 
&c. is more owing to the hot water than to the pungent spirit. 

The fourth division comprises the means of cutting short incipient 
diseases of cold. On the supervention of chillness and othe r Sy mp- 
toms, effects of recent exposure to cold, such as slight headac hy hor: 
ripilation, dejection of spirits, hoarseness, slivht sore throat, cory za, 
lachry mation, cold feet, anorexia, lumbar pains &c., we should have 
immediate recourse to the shelter of a warm bed; all solid aliment 
should be withheld; our only ingesta should be warm diaphoretic 
drinks. Diluted vinous liquors taken warm, such as weak hot punch 
or negus, are ofien excellent diaphoretics in such cases. But, in gen- 
eral, the alcoholic ingredients may be safely dispensed with, and when 
the excitement 1s considerable and headach ts present, it cannot, without 
rashness, be recommended, ‘The preceding mexsures are usually 
sufficient, if early enough employed, to cut short incipient derange- 
ments from cold. Where irritation is considerable, which is indicated 
by flying pains in the back and limbs, lively sense of cold, smart 
shivering, &c., opiates had better be employed in addition to the means 
already mentioned: for this purpose Ritier highly extols a combination 
of opium and camphor, two or four grains of the latter with from the 
eighth to the four h part of a grain of the former every second hour 
until the horrors, headach, pains, &c., shall have vanished or ,reatly 
declined, I have no doubt of the utili v of such a com} ination; bu! 
pure Jaudanum or opinm combined with warm diluents will probably 
be found fully as efficient. Dover’s powder is also an excellent reme: 
dy. Another remedy, at once efficient and agreeable, is the common 
effervescing draught, containing half a scruple of nitre,a drachm (more 
or less) of the compound tincture of camphor, and in some cases ball 
a drachm or more of nitrous wether, and as much of Hippo wine," 
be repeated every third, fourth, or sixth hour, Where the feeling «! 
cold, as evidenced by horripilation, rigors, &c. is lively, warm bathing 
local or general, followed up by some > of the remedies just proposed, 
very proper. 
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Prevention of disease is better than cure: it implies a more mas- 
terly degree of skill and power in the prescriber, and a smaller ex- 
pense of care and vital power on the part of the sick. In practical 
me icine of the first indication in dignity as well as time, is prevention: 
in other words, the avoidance or counte raction, as far as possible, of 
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'S the morbific agencies; and when iilness arrives, the employment, without 
even loss of time, of the means best calculated to disperse the earlier 
ks to groups of organic pret ternatural condiions or sym nploms, an l thus, by 
‘peri anticipation, get rid of the complications and difficulties so soon super- 
3 and ‘nduced and acommul: uted upon primary simple and tractable derange- 
IV ine ments by the influence of sympathy and habit: with aoe views, | 
heat have thought it advisable to appe ‘nd to my observations on the morbid 
other effects of cold, remarks on the circumstances that most favor the ac- 
r, for tion of morbific cold, on the means Lest calculated to neutralize Is 
nisly agency, and on the enisailies that should be employed after injurious 
nd is exposure to prevent the establishment of any nosol ical effect or reg. 
r Te. ular disease of cold: on the plan, as on the execution, it Is the reader’s 
nat jt rovince to decide.” 
ts of The whole monograph which would have well deserved a place in 
eg us, the Cyclopadia of Practical Medicine, orin Dr. Copland’s Dictionary, 
contains the most convincing proofs of the author’s learning, talents, 
pient and discrimination, 
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2, On Muscular Contractions, and Animal Electricity —The change 
which takes place ina muscular fibre at the moment of contraction, 
consists in its assuming a zig-zag flexuosity, and is best illustrated by 
the following diagram, which at the same time points out the amount 
of shortening, 
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a This may be stated to be nearly one-fourth, or 0.23, The above 
we appearance is most readily detected by submitting a very delicate t 
on muscle, as the sterno-pubic of a frog, to a microscope; and at the same 

the time we may observe, that the summits of the angles, c, d, e, corres- 
al pond precisely tothe junction of the minute nervous filamen’s, which, 
aly when the muscle is relaxed, run parallel to each other, and perpendic- 

but ular to the muscular fibres. Admitting the correc’ ness of this opinion, 
ably it will easily be conceived that the living muscie is really a galvano- 
a meter, and one too of extraordinary sensil ility. In all cases, where 

a muscular contractions are produced, there also exists a dev elopement 
aoa ofelectricity. For the purpose of display ing this, let two similar platina 

half wires be fitted to the ends of the branches of a valv anometer; let one 

» tp ofthem be plunged into the muscles of a frog, and let the nerves of the 

od animal be touched with the other, heated to “redness; the contractions 






will be strong, and the deviation of the needle very sensible, 
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We have ascertained by experiment, that when two living anima 
substances are pressed together, however slightly, they acquire Op- 
posite states of electricity. It is sufficient for two insulated persons 
to touch hands, and then withdraw from the contact; to develope elec. 
tricity sufficient to affect the electroscope of Caulomb. 

The insulation of the nervous fibres is effected by the abundant fatty 
matter which surrounds them—for the discovery of this we are jp. 
debted to Vauquelin, who has shewn that it envelopes each of the 
fi res, and does not permit the electric fluid to pass from one to the 
other. 

It is a subject of curious investigation to try to explain how some 
secretions, as the milk, chyle, urine, and the sweat are acid; while 
others, as the saliva, bile, &c., are strongly alkaline. The fluid from 
which they are all derived, namely, the blood, contains pure caustic 
soda, in sufficient quantity to impart to it manifest alkaline properties, 
If we seek among the facts of chemistry for an explanation of this 
difference between the constitution of the blood, and that of the fluids 
secreted from it, we may soon be convinced that the action of the vol. 
taic pile is the only one which approaches to it. Moreover it appears 
possible, toimitate artificially the principal conditions of the secretions, 
and to separate from the biood by means of the pile, a liquid resem- 
bling milk, and from the food itself, a material resembling chyle. We 
cannot quit this most interesting subject without remarking, that if 
muscular motion and the secretions may be regarded as owing to 
electrical movements, the production of animal heat can only be 
suitably explained in the same manner; for it is known to electricians 
that the conducting wire acquires considerable heat during the action 
of the pile. M. de la Rive, the learned professor of chemistry at 
Geneva, was the first to seize the happy idea of referring the phenom 
ena of animal heat to electric agency, 


Dr, Edwards adduces some very ingenious observations in favor of 
the electrical theory of nervous actions; they are contained in a paper 
which was read before the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, in 
May, 1825, on “muscular contractions produced by bringing a solid 
body into contact with a nerve, without a galvanic circuit.” The ex- 
periments consisted in passing a solid body along an exposed nerve, 
inthe same manner in which we pass a magnet along a bar of steel 
which we wish to magnetise. In doing so, our object is not to act by 
pressure, or mechanical irritation, but rather to touch lightly various 
contiguous portions of the nerve successively; the sciatic nerve of a 
frog, which had been pithed, was exposed from 3 to 4 of an inch, and 
a slip of oiled silk passed under it, to bring it better into view, and to 
render it more tense; the nerve was then gently touched with a slen- 
der rod of silver, and immediately the muscles were thrown into con- 
tractions; the same effects were produced when rods of copper, zinc, 
lead, iron, gold, tin, and platina, and even glass and horn, were used. 
lit is proper, however, to state that iron and zinc rods caused far less 
vigorous movements than other metals; and that indeed the movements 
varied with the nature of the rod emploved; but no satisfactory scale 
of the powers could be established. ‘The question to determine 
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whether the muscular contractions are attributable to electricity, 
(which we know is developed every time one body exerts a mechanical 
actin on another,) orto some cther agen’, perhaps unknown hitherto to 
us? If it be electricity, we may presume that we shall be able to vary 
theenrrgy of the contractions, according as the nerve is made a more 
or less perfect conductor ;—in its natural condition, lying among mus- 
cles, which are excellent conductors, a great quantity of the electricity 
is lost and expended; butif we place under the nerve a non-conduct- 
ing body, as oiled silk, the whole ef the electricity will be concen- 
trated in the nerve. This precaution is had recourse to also in gal- 
yanic experiments, when it is wished to excite muscular contractions 
by very small quantities of electricity, such, for instance, as are pro- 
duced b 'y the mere contact of two metals, ‘The above fact is therefore 
aconvincing proof that the insulation of a nerve renders it much 
nore energetically susceptible; so that when a circuit is established 


- by means y two different metals, very obvious movements of the 


muscles may be produced, where, had the nerve been left in situ, it 
would have been insensible to all stimuli, Now similar phenomena 
occur in the experiments in wh.ch the nerve is merely touched with 
a rod, as above detailed; and it was found that the effects were 
scarcely notable if the nerve had not been previously insulated. 
After having in vain attempted to excite contractions by touching the 
nerve while resting on muscle, Dr, Edwards found that they might still 


be induced if the oiled silk were placed beneath the exposed nerve; 


and he was able to cause them alternately to appear and to cease by 


employing at one time a non-conducior, and at other times a conductor 


below the nerve, It was observed that the contractions were most 
readily induced by a quick and light touch of the nerve with the rod, 
On the whole, Dr. E. conelndes that the contractions in the preceding 
experiments were dependent on electricity. —Med. Chir. Rev, from 
Dr. Edwards on Life. 


3, Treatment of Inflammation of the Lungs, by Large Doses of 
Tartarized Antimony.—The following is a resumé of the experience 


of Dr. Munaret on this subject, taken from the Gazette MéJ icale, 


Wherein the details are published. 
Number of cases of acute inflammation of the respiratory organs, 


“trea'ed between the 28th of Julv, 1831, and the 15th of January, 


1833, thirty-seven—viz. pleurisies and pleuro-pneumonies, 22; pneu- 


'monies, 15—which is about the rate of one case for every fourteen 
' davs, 


Seasons. —Spring, 6 cases; summer, 8; autumn, 3; winter, 20. 
Sexes—Waumen, 17; men, 20. 
Ages.— Among the fem: iles, between ten and twenty, 2; between 


twenty and thirty, 6; between thirty and forty, 4; between forty 


and fifty, 2 ‘ between fifty and sixty, 1; nce and seventy, g. 
Pi the males, between ten and twenty, }; hetween twenty and 


thirty, 3. between thirty and forty, 4; between forty and fifty,6; be- 


tween n sixty and seventy, | 
Results.—Recovered, 34; died, 3—viz. a blind idiotic girl and pa- 


Whole No. 26.—Hexade, II. Vor. I. No. 2. 13 
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ralytic woman, affected fora long time with organic disense of th, 
lungs; a woman who was doing well, when s man other medicine as 
subs tuted tor the tartar emetic, unknown to Dr. Munaret, 
Description of the Mcthod.—\n most ainate who are of sano. 
neous temperament, the practice commenced witha bleed ling at 


us 


arm, repeated accordins g to circumstances. In the more aged ay 


feelle, the application of leeches to the chest was preferred. Tie 
Rasorien potion was adminisiered thus :— 


No. 1.—Distilled Water, 3v.; Tartarized Antimony, gr. v.; Lay 
aporer ott, V 
No. 2.—Distilled Water, Zv.; Tartarized Antimony, er. viii.; Lav. 
danum, git. vill. 
No. 3.—Dis‘iiled Water, Zv.; Tartarized Antimony, gr. xii.; Lav. 
danum, gtt. xvi. 
A tablespoonfil every two or three hours; cold water in abundance 
during the intervals, 
As the disease declines, blisters, squills, &c, 


Progress of the Disease.—Eleven days the mean duration. Dia. 
phoresis is the constant indication of the medicine acting favorally: 
vomiting alone, or accompanied by purging, fourieen times in thir. 
seven—viz. in eleven women and three men. A few drops of lay. 
danum added t» the potion, overcomes this effect. At other times, 
and indeed more freq ie: tly, purging takes place without vomiting, aud 
withoul aggravating the principal aifecion. 

Doses of Antimony.—I'rom five to sixty grains, and upwarls, 
in three days; mean quantity during the treatment, sixteen to tweuty 
days. 

Precautions.—Patient and those about him to be made acquainted 
with the probable effect of the medicine, otherwise it is apt to be dis 
continued in the absence of the practitioner. 

Inference.—Tartar emetic, administered in large doses, and juti- 
ciously continued, with antiphlogistics and derivatives, is, to acute 
inflammations of the chest which are not complicated, what quinais 
to ague.— Boston Journal, 


4, Gonorrhea and its Treatment.—It is said to be a very easy thing 
to cure a gonorrhea, We have not found it so. One physician will 
tell you that such a mixture always cures it in five days; another has 
a preparation that will do the work in three; anda third i is so untor- 
tunate that he can seldom entirely remove the complaint in less that 
a week, Authors of books allow usa month; write rs in the periodl 
cals sometimes confess half that time; but the proposer of a new 
remedy is seldom satisfied with anything more than a day or two. 
For ourselves, we have treated cases of all kinds, and at all stages of 
thedisease. We have tried all the remedies that have been proposed 
for the last thirteen years; and when an oil or an extract, a pillor 4 
draught, a simple injection or a patent wash, has been gravely p! 
nounced, on good authority, to have removed the disease in a week 
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we confess that the remedy has been seized with a great and_per- 
pips foolish degree of confidence, and tried to our heart scontent— 
content, not with its efficacy, but its total inefficiency. ‘Treatment 
physiological, and treatment emptrical, have always failed to cure 
ae full half of all the cases that we have had the misfortune to 
encounter. ‘The discharge will often disappear in a day or two, 
ora week or two, and it is in this state of cases that they have 
probably been published; bat it almost invariably comes on again, 
and, as we before remarked’, full one half of our cases have been 
yotracted for five or six weeks, or terminated in comfirmed gleet, 

‘There 1s one remedy yet to be tried here, which, like tts pre «deces- 
sors, has recently been foun: |, abroad, to surpass all others in the ra- 
pidity and « fect with which it acc omplishes its work. It is an injee- 
tion of the nitrate of silver, in solution, ‘This practice, the reader 
will recollect, is condemned’fy Carmichael, as extremely harzardous, 
and endangering the sanity if not the integrity of the bladder and its 
appendages. [But it is well known that the precise nature of the ac- 
tion of thisremedy on the mucous membrane, has not been understood 
until very recently, ‘I'wenty years ago, a proposition to rub inflamed 
tonsils or fauces every two or three days with a stick of lunar caustic 
would have been deemed sufficient evidence of unwarrantable rashness 
ina physician, if not absolute insanity or ignorance, Now the prac- 
tice is most commun, and its perfect safety and curative effects every 
medical practitioner has learnt from his own experience, It is neither 
surprising, then, that Carmichael should have condemned this propos 
sal eight or ten years ago, nor that it should be now renewed and cars 
ried into practice—with what result, we have too much reason to 

doubt until it has undergone the test of trial under our own eve. 
Mr. Lucas, an Irish Surgeon, who has deeper x3 thus treated this dis- 
ease, appears to have had r very jst view of its obstinate resistance 
to ordinary remedies; and he savs, with aoa to these injections, 
‘the resulis of my experience as to its eflicacy convinced me, that if 
ule used with a cautious hand, and ata proper time, no bad effects 
will result, and that this hitherio almost intractable disease will be 
broight still more under the control of surgical skill,” Those who 
have used the nitrate of silver most e\tensively, as a local alterative, 
are most established in their conviction of iis power in subduing dis- 
eased action, and the salety wih which it may be usedon almost any 
poriion of the mucous membrane within reach, Of all parts, that 
which is diseased in coaorrheea is perhaps the one in which the great- 
est prudence will Le required. But if the caution referred to by 
Mr. L.. is uniformly observed, we should regard the remedy as 
perfectly safe, and as promising more than any other of recent 
origin, 

Ten grains of nitrate of silver, dissolved in one ounce of rose water, 
constitute the injection. ‘The urethra should be compressed with the 
left hand, ahiout two anda half inches from the orific ‘e, to prevent the 
soiwion from passing further down the passage, and then the solution 
injected free ly over the diseased surface , by means of a small syringo 
of bone orivory. In the cases related, this injection was made at "2 
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o’clock, and again ten hours after—and here the matter ended, W, 
will oiler the details of a single case, which was drawn up by a med. 
ical patient, and which appears to be a fair illustration of this treg. 
ment. 


‘I'wo days after connection, an unusual sensation at the orifice of 


the urethra direcied my attention to the part, and I perceived a sligh 
discharge, ‘I'wenty-four hours after, it increased, but supposing the 
person | had connection with would not have deceived me, I hesi'. 
ted to use a remedy, The day following, the discharge was so great, 
of a yellowish color, zecompanied with scalding, as to place beyond 
all doubt the existence of the disease. The nitrate of silver injection 
was used at two o’clock P, M., and at twelve that night. The {i. 
lowing moruing the discharge ceased, but there was no appear ince 
of the purulent drop you led me to an icipate, At the end of two 
days, when the irritation caused by the injection had ceased, the 
gonorrheeal discharge returned, The injection was used again for 
two turns, as before, and at the same hours, ‘The morping f. Hlowia Q, 
on pressing the urcthra. I forced out a thick drop of purulent mat. 
ter; no further discharge followed, and the pain gradually subsided, 
In gieet, this injection totally failed—Boston Journal. 


5. The Anodyne Metallic or Galvanic Brush, (Scopula Anodyna 
Metallica. Annales Schole Clinice Medicew Ticinesis,  Auctore 
Francisco Nob. Ab, Hildenbrand, M. D. Pavia, 1880.) —Under this 
name, Francis Ernest Voa Hildenbrand, Professor of Pathology aud 
Practice of Physic at Pavia, describes a remedy rather singular, { for 
the cure of various neuralgic affections, It consists 3 siiaply ofa 
bundle of metallic wires (fuscis e filis metallicis confectum.) wo 
thicker than common knitting wires, firmly tied together by wire of 
the same material, so as to form a cylinder about four or five inches 
long, and one inch or three-fourths of an inch in diameter. This is 
applied to the pained part, previously moistened with sea-salt, when 
it produces relief so instantaneous, it is said, that it appears to the 
patients like the effect of a charm, Occasionally the pain is im: 
mediately entirely extinguished, with the accompanying eflect of 
peculiar sense «f emanaiion fies the spot to whi th the brush is ape 
plied, causing the patients to helieve that the pain is truly extracted 
by this method, On withdrawing the brush, ‘he uneasiness oceasion- 
ally returns, but ina more enc durable form, The longer the applica: 
tion is continued, the more decided isthe effect obtained; and phenom 
ena so singular have resulted from its application, as even to astonish 
intelligent persons quite on their guard against any magical tilusion. 

In illustration of the remedial effects of this agent, Heldenbrand 
mentions the following Case, whie h he designates as altoge ther sill 
gular and wonderfuld. A tan of thirty, a porter by occupation, af 
flicted with violent periodic ‘al tic douloureux of the face (metopodina,) 
wasadmitted into theclinical wards of Parva. On applying the metallic 
brush over the lefi frontal nerve, the pain immediate sly disappeared 
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from that one, but fixed on the corresponding nerve of the right side, 
which bad been previously ne from pain. ‘The very moment at 
which the brush was removed from the lefi frontal nerve, the pain re- 

turned to its original seat, anc Jd there re mained, though already remar- 
kably abated in intensity, By applying a metalli brush to cach supra- 
orbital nerve simultaneously, the Professor banished the original 
nerve-ache of the left side, and at the same time prevented it from ap- 
pearing in the opposite one, The same moment, however, a humming 
noise arose in each ear, and this also immediately ceased on the brush- 
es being removed, when the nerve-ache returned immediately, though 
ina very mitigated form, 

In order to obtain the desired effect from the use of the anodyne 
brushes, Professor Von Hildenbrand impresses the necessity of deter. 
mining, as accurately as possible, the nature of the neuralg ria, or the 
pathological state of the affected nerve, If the pain is merely nervous, 
that is, proceeding from subversion of the equilibrium between the 
dynamic factors of the sensitive life, as the Professor, in imitation of 
his father, expresses it, without ma erial changes having taken place 
in the affected part—in which case it atiacks periodically, like an in- 
termittent disease, and leaves intermissions entirely void of pain— 
then the efficacy of the metallic brush inay be pronounced to be almost 
infallible. But if, from the pain being uninterrupted, or at least void 
of perfect intermissions—tfrom its aggravation under pressure of the 
part, from the conjunction of redness, heat, or swelling—there is 
reason to believe that the proximate cause of any case of facial 
neuralgia or hemicranta, consists in a state of active congestion, or 
sub-inflammatory irritation—then the metallic brush affords no bene- 
fit, nay, Sometimes may augment the in‘ensity of the pain. By these 
means Professor Hildenbrand thinks that the metallic brush, while it 
maintains at least a palliative therapeutic property in neuralgia of 

spasmodic character, may, in doubtful cases, furnish an auxiliary 
diagnostic sign, by the aid of which sub-inflimmatory congestion may 
be distinguished from simple nervous ere hism, 

In the first experiments performed by Professor Hildenbrand, he 
emploved brushes which where intentionally constructed of two 
kinds of metal; for instance, silver and copper wire, copper wire and 
zinc Wire, or zine wire and Lrass wire, the individual wires being mu- 
tually mingled and blended, on the supposition that electricity or gal- 
Vanism, evolved by the contact of heterogeneous metals, might be the 
beneficial and sanative agent. fle afterwards ascer'ained, however, 
that bundles of wires of one and the same metal produced an effect 
scarcely less speedy, but lost their anodyue inflience as soon as they 
were covered by rust or verdigris, He fur her ascertaine 1d, that solid 
metallic bodies produce analog us effects, but in a much fe ebler de- 
gree than the numerous acuminated points of the bundle consisting of 
metallic wires, The nature of the metal, he adds, seems to cause 
no difference ; ‘for brushes of iron wire produce the anticipated alle- 
Viation in as great a degree as those of copper wire. If he could trust 
his observations, however, he thinks that he perceived a greater 
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degree of anodvne virtue in copper, iron, and gold, than in othe 
meta!s, 

Admitting that the effect is constant, to explain the theory of its pro, 
duction Professor Hi'denbrand does not hesitate to deduce it from the 
laws of electricity. The original nature of metallic Lodies, wh; 


are remarkably good conductors of electricity; the rapid action o 
the brush, if the aching spot has heen previously moistened by the 
saline solution; the remarkable tendency of pointed bodies inata ’ 
electricity; and the sense of emanation, and an agreeable c de sg, 
coml ined with manifest alleviation of pi ain admitted | \ the pa tients, | 
regards as no trifling arguments to infer, in the disordered and aching 
nerves, a certain des gree of ‘electric plethora, or accumulation of anim 

electric.tv, which my be discharged by the: ap plication of a suitable coy. 
ductor, ‘this hypothesis, he lastly remarks, would accurately corres. 
pond with the notions delivered in his elemen's on the accumulation 
of the imponderable Biotic prinetple in various paris of the nervous 
system, as the proximate cause of nervous disorders which attack in 
paroxvsins, and are dissipated by what he denviminates autocratic ey. 


plosions, —Boston Journal. 


6. Origin of Accphalocys sts—The following case shows that a me. 
chanical jesion may give to the part injured a disposition to form these 
parasitical productions. A girl, aged 16, of good constitution, though 
rather delicate, and who had not menstruated, fe!l while carrying a 
pail of water on her head, and struc the front of the thigh with» 
much violence that she could not rise f r some moments. The part 
was fomented, and got so quickly well that in three days she was 
able to go about her usual avocations. <A little swelling remained, 


but attracted no particular notice. This occurred in the summer ol 


1823. However, in June 1824 the swelling had become as large as 
ahen’s egg, and continued to increase until, afer severe exercise il 
the fields continued during the cay, the tumor became so large aud 


painfal that the patient could neither walk nor stand. Dr. Held, / 


Fransbourg, by whom the case is related, was then consulted, He 
found an elastic tumor on the anterior part of the right thigh, aud 
following the course of the rectus muscle. The thigh was atoul 
double the size of the other, but the skin retained j's natural color. 
The surgeon at first took i: fur a lymphatic abscess, and recommended 
various remedies to relieve pain and inflammation. Nevertheless, 
fluctuation could not be perceived; but in its place a kind of elasit 
trembling, like that of firin jeily, However, caustic was applied, which 
penetrated tothe fibrous covering of the thigh, but without reaching 
the tumor. The ulcer thus formed was kept open till Decem! et er, 
but still the tumefaction increased, when at length, iu February 1529, 


the tumor burst spontaneously. Pus, mixed with blood, flowed at fi's'; 


and then, during five days, a yellowish serous fluid, with thousands ¢! 
hydatids of different sizes, from a millet-seed to a hen’s egg. The 
hydatids were spheroidal, colorless, neither adherent to each other pot 
to the adjacent parts. In nine menths the swelling was quite reduces, 
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and the limb entirely restored.— Boston Journal, Jrom Hecker’s Lii- 
terarische Annatlen. 


7, Internal Use of Chlorine in Nervous Fever.—Dr, Clemens, of 
Franktor!, aimost aiways Coumences the treatment of typhoid aflee- 
tions by an emetic, to Which sicceed gentle purgatives (neutral salis) 
continued for several days; five or six evacuations beg produced 
daily. The head is generally relieved by this; but if not, trom twelve 
to twenty leeches are then applied to ihe forehead, temples, or behind 
the ears, Wih cold applications to the head, and a blis-er to the back 
ef the neck. Tf, towards the Ofth day. nervous sympoms sel in, he 
prescribes two drachms of chlorine water in three ounces of distiiled 
water, this mixture being taken a spoontul in the course of the day. 
In ar hin nistering this medicine, it ts necessary to avoid adding any 
kind of syrup, because it favors dec mposiion, and if is also pecessary 
tv keep the bottle covered win dark paper, and in adark place. On 
the sixth day, Dr. Ccemens has the patient somewhat more warmly 
covered, and disconimues the cold applications. During the six or 
seven days Which follow, he makes lide change ia the treatment, ex- 
cept that the duse of chietice 1 is gradually increased to four or six 
drachins daily, in three or fo ir onuces of distilled water, Perspira- 
tion generally con inves from the sixih or eighth day, and two or secem 
stools are procured. After the fifeenth day the: chlorine is ¢ hanged 


for a light infusion of valerian, and veal or evicken soup, Ai the 
end of heree weeks deecction of bark ts fess ere’, and meat 
al owed.—Boston Journal, from Medizinisches Conversations, Num- 


ber XV, 





8. Endermic Theraneutics.—The method followed in France is as 
fullows:—Apply to the skin, which we wish to deprive of its epidermis, 
a portion of ammoniacal pommiade, which is made of equal parts of 
lard and the strong liquor ammonne, and renew the application in 
five minutes; in tive minutes more the blister will have risen, and we 
then remove the epidermis, and sprinkle the raw surface with the medi- 
cament. Halfa grain of acetate of morphia, applied on a blistered 
surface near the origin of the sciatic nerve, has, in 24 hours cured a 
severe neuralgia of ihe limb; and sulphate of quinine has, when simi- 
larly used, quickly put a stop to an ague, when the medicine could 
not be administered inw ardly .—Ann. de la Med. Physiol. 


9. Mode of dressing a Stump after Amputation of the Thigh— 
* e the assis'ant draws down with both his hands, the skus and 
muscles over the face of the stump, let the surgeon pass a bandage 
wie the pelvis, and roll it regularly and firmly round the limb from 
the hip to the wound; apply the two cut surfaces neatly together, and 
retain them there by cross pieces of bandage, secured by a turn or 
two of the roller: over these put a piece of simple dressing and a pad 
of soft lint, which are also kept in their place in the same manner, 
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without the use of any adhesive plaster, which are condemned as hj igh. 
ly irritating to the wound. wediient rn. Cloim plement, 

We quite approve of the above meth od, und have repeatedly o| 
served the pernicious eilects of applying adhesive plaster to Taree 
wounds, [i gives us pleasure at the same time, to find that unton by 
the first intention is now admitted into Freuch surgery.—Medico-Chj. 
rurg. Rev. 


10. On the Changes whi _— the Points of the Fingers undergo iy 
Phthisis, &c. flip pocrates remarked that, in those w ho died of pul mn 
nary Consimpud, the nails oh ecame be rnt—“phthie itis unenes ad ine) 
the assertion used to be called in —_ mn bi many medical ai wid 
but M. Pigeaux, who has directed his attention to this sul ject, and 
Written a memoir on the eti weg symptoma‘ology, and the mechan. 
ism of the fusiform des elop ynent of the extremities of the fingers,” 


fully confirms the trath of the aph rism. He examined the Lands of 


200 phthisical patients, aud found that 167 of these were provided 
with “oriffes Hippocratiques.” Every tubercular patient does not 
certainly present this phenomenon, but in other diseases of atrophy 
the proportion is much keneiber, not exceeding one in ten; tt appears 
therefore, that a certain relation mrv be traced between thoracic 
maladies and the curving of the nails, although it occurs in other dis. 
eases, but certainly not so frequently. In 183 cases of diseases, not 
tuberculous, which had prod ced great emaciation, 17 exhibited the 
phenomenon of the curving of the nails ina very remarkable degree; 


of these 17, 9 were cases of organic affection of the heart—four of 


emphysemi—two of ene and catarrh, and two doubtful. An ob- 
vious dyspnoea existed in 13 of these cases, and also in alm st every 
one of the 167 tubercular cases, 1 have no doubt that some conne 
ion may be traced between all such maladies as create an impediment 
to the respiration or circulation, and the appearance of the nails 
alluded to, or, at least, between the former and the fusiform swelling of 
the last digital phalanx, with which the curving is generally associ 
ated, In 20 of the 167 tubercular cases, the patients had not lost 
their emb: npoint, After many examinations into the cause of these 
phenomena, | am satisfied that the change in the points of the fingers 
precedes, and is the cause of, the curvature of the nails. Now this 
change consists chiefly in an cedematous infiltration of the pulp of 
these, by which the nail becomes mec hanically forced out and for 
wards, and thus its end is curved round, Asa general rule, it may 
be stated that the fusiform development of the last phalanx of the 
fingers, with the curvature of the nai!s, is generally indicative of the 
presence of tubercles, or of any derangement of sanguification.— 
If we notice particularly the change of form, we find that the swel- 
ling begins at the articulation of the 8d with the 2d phalanx—that it 
increases somewhat towards the root of the nail, which becomes the 
most projecting part, and then it tapers off to the end of the fingers 
the thumb and fore-finger are generally affected first. The progress 
of this affection does not depend so much on the “ phases” of tubercular 
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jisease, or of organic affections of the heart, as on the influence which 
these have on the general state of “ hematosis” and of respiration. I 
have observed it to increase, diminish, and even to vanish, with the 


high. 















y ob. 
larve removal of the cause which had produced it. [t is more common in 
n by women than in men; itis much more rarely seen in the toe-nails, with 
Chi. the exception of that of the great toe, the ‘swelling of which, and the 
consequent “growing of whoe se nail into the quic k, often gives rise to 
much pain and annoyance.” ‘T‘o impress his readers with the im- 
; Dp lance of the above ¢ appearance es, as symptoms, the author says that 
" n he has. by altention to this partic: Nar, re peatedly been enabled to 
imo. fyretell the severity and danger of a pulmonary catarrh, of a pneumo- 
nia, &c. Which were supposed to be of an innocent nature! he, there- 
ay fore regards it as a very unfavorable sign; it exis's, he says, in six- 
and tenths of consumptive patients; and, on the whole, it is more frequent 
han. ly seen in those who still retain their embonpoint, than in those who 
a F are much emaciated. If the above remarks be confirmed by expert- 
. * Fence, it must be considered as a valuable adjunct in guiding our diag- 





The anatomy of this change will be readily ‘understood 





n ISIS. 







he om what has been stated above; the nail, separated from the finger, 
phy appears very little, or perhaps not at all curved; but when in situ, it 
“ars is found to be elevated and pushed forwards by the infiltrated pulp 
ry underneath, the bone is not altered.—Archives Generales. 

(lis We do not vouch for the entire correctness of the preceding details, 






but deem them well worthy of attention by all enlightened physicians.. 
—Medico-Chirurg. Rev. 






11, Ingenious Method of applying Nitras Argenti to Ulcers of the 
Cornea, &e, &e.—Take a silver femaic sound, or large silver probe, 
and heat an inch of its extremity in the flame of a candle; then rub 
lightly upon it a stick of the lunar caustic; the salt is immediately 
melted, and unites with the metallic surface, coating it with a thin 


























i layer of caustic; if it be too thin, we have only to repeat the 
Aj. same process, When the instrument cools, it must be wiped clean, 
ist and then it is ready fur use.—Bullet, de Therap. 

se 

. 12. Roseolous Eruption, Caused by the Use of Copaiba and 
ah Cubebs—A young man, who had furmerly had syphilis, for which he 
of had never been regularly treated, was received into la Pitie, under M, 
. VeLrrav, for the treatment of an abscess of the abdomen, and a re- 
y cent gonorrhoea. He was ordered a mixture of copaiba, cubebs, and 
e magnesia; and after having taken it for six days, he began to experi- 
4 ence a troublesome itching and burning over the whole head and 
‘ front of the neck, The next morning there was a full erupiion of 
‘ roseolous patches over his body, ‘These patches were scarcely at 
It all elevated, of various sizes, irregular, some confluent, others distinet, 
, and of a bright red color; they very much resemb! ed the rash of 






measles, By discontinuing the medicine, and keeping the body cool, 
the eruption began to disappear on the third or fourth day. Three 
weeks subsequently, the patient having taken another dose of the same 


Whole No. 26.—Hexade, II. Vou. I. No. II. 14 
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medicine, the eruption reappeared.—Am. Jour. from Archives Gen, 
erales, Nov, 1831. 


13. New Theory of the Sounds of the Heart.—Dr. Bovaner, in an 
ingenious thesis, explains the phenomena of the two sounds in the 
followin smanner. ‘The first, or dull sound, is produc ed by the shoe k, 
or impuls cc of the tricuspid nail mitral valves against the AULICUlo. 
ventricular orifices, and this shock is caused by “the pressure of the 
blood on the valves during the contraction of the ventricles, The 
second or clear sound arises from the succussion of the blood in the 
distended aorta and pulmonary artery, backwards upon the semilunar 
valves, during the dilatation of the ventricles; the author consider. 
ing that at this moment, there is a tendency to a vacuum in the 
ventricle, and that therefore there must be a strong iny petus, or 
rushing back of the blood upon the closed semilunar valves. 

The first sound is heard at the commencement of the ventricular 
contraction; hence the idea that the sound was owing to the contrac. 
tion of these cavitics; and as the sound is momentary, it has been 


believed that the systole of the ventricles is also of the same brief 


duration, ‘The cause of its being dulier than the second sound is, 


that the tricuspid and mitral valves are I: urger, and that the pariet tes of 


the auriculo-ventricular apertures are thicker than the semilunar valves 
and the coats of the aorta ind pulmonary artery, 

The pulse is not quite synchronous wiih the first sound, but follows 
immediately after it. ‘To explain the cause of this, we must remem: 
ber that the tricuspid and mitral valves close at the very commence- 
ment of the ve tricular systole, whereas the blood is not entirely ex- 
pelled till the contraction is over Such, however, is the rapidity of 
the contraction, that the second ‘sound is wonae almost immediately 
after the first. ‘The second sound is more clear and sharp than the 
other, because the valves, by the shock of which it is produced, are 
smaller and thinner, and because the parietes which transmit the 
sound are more sonorous than in the former case,—Am, Jour. from 


Med. Chirurg. Rev. from Journ. Hebdom, No. 97. 


14, Ergot—Dr. Borrrcuer, at Mendelurtz, in the duchy of Al. 
tenbourgh, believing that the different energy of various specimens 
of ergot might depend on the circumstance of its being collected be- 
fore or after the cutting of the parent crop, obtained a quantity gath- 
ered before, and after the harvest. He sent the separate products to 
the minister of public instruction at Berlin, who remitted them to Dr. 
Kluge for clinical trial at the Maternite of that city. ‘The substance 
was “employ ed on fifieen females, all well formed, and with natural 
presentations, The following are his comparative results :—l1st. ‘The 
action of the ergot of rye collected before harvest is very energetic, 
while that collected after harvest is totally powerless, 2d. In many 
cases the remedy renders the forceps unnecessary, especially when 
the insufficiency of uterine furce depends either on real atony, or ona 
spasmodic contraction of the neck of the uterus. 3d. The ergot gatli- 
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ered before harvest arrests uterine hemorrhage. 4th, The dose is 
from thirty to sixty grains, administered in portions of ten grains 
every ten minutes.—Am, Jour. from London Lancet, from the 
Allegemeine Medicin, Zeitung. Nov. 10, IS32. 


15. On Ergot.—An admirable essay on the use of ergot of rye in 
menorrhawia “and metrorrhagia, has just been published in the Bulletin 
General de Therapeutique, by MM. 'TRovssrau and MAISONNEUVE, 
We subjoin the conclusions they ceduce from their observations, to- 
gether with a tabular epitome of the cases from which they reason. 
‘These researches deserve the deep attention of all practical men, 


“Conclusions —From the preceding facts we deem ourselves en- 
titled to conclude— 


«}, That the ergot of rye exercises on the uterus a powerful, but 
transitory action. 

“2, That this action chiefly concerns the fibres of the organ, and 
determines their contractions, 


«3, That these contractions, constantly accompanied by pains, put 
arapid stop to the menorrhagice discharges, on whatever cause they 
depend, 


“4, That the state of the uterus in no respect influences theproduc- 
tion of the pains. 


“5, That the pains are observed even when a part of the neck of the 
uterus is affected with cancer, 


“6, That the ergot of rye acts on the centre of the nervous system 
as a narcotic. 


That the resulting phenomena are slow but durable. 


“8, That they are never serious or dangerous when we confine 
ourselves to combat the menorrhagia. 


“9, That the dose may, without danger or inconvenience, be 
carried to several drachms in the course of four or five days. 


“10. That in the treatment of menorrhagia, divided doses, given 
at equal intervals are to be preferred. 


“Lastly. That we need be under no apprehension of com- 


mencing with a drachm dose, divided during the first twenty-four 
hours, 
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Tabular Ejitome of the Principal Circumstances of the Facts cop, r 









































i tained in the Body of the Memoir. I 
eae CL E WE m 
| Cases. Age. Chita ara | ee | Cure in of Ee 
= v. | Miscarriages. | eta taken 
1 Menorhagia [1S )) — “ng 15 days 60 hours/2i6 oy r 
2, Ditto, 23 a 6 weeks} 7 ditto {108 
3. Ditto. 30 — 15 days | 14 ditto |168 . 
4. Ditto, 39 | —_ 1 month) 4 hour |10S* s 
‘ 5. Ditto. 4] | — ditto 6 hours!204 . 
6, Ditto. 28 | 1 Odays | 18 ditto |192 , 
7. Ditto. 23 | 2 1 month) 3 days /240 
8. Ditto. 22 | 3 9 days 4 ditto \132 . 
9. Metrorrhagia| 36 | 2 8 days | 24 hours 180 
10. Ditto, 30 | 5 6 hours} 4 hour | 51 ' 
11. Ditto, 30 | Several 7 days | 10 days \192 
} 12. Ditto. 35 | 10 4 days | Sdays |288 
13. Care. uteri 49 | _ 36 hours |36 hours \12 | 
Am. Jour, from Lancet, March 30, 1583, , 
16. Chemical Analysis of Ergot.—In 1038 parts of Ergot, Mr, Wi. , 
crErs, of Berlin, has found— / 
White oil matter - - - - ° - - 35,0006 
| Solid fatty matter, crystallizable, and of peculiar nature 1.045% 
$3. Cerine - - " - : - : ° - 0,757 i 
Fungous matter - - - ° - - ° 46.062 t 
Ergotine a a ee, ee ee er 1.240 t 
Vegetable ozmazome - - - - - - 7.7645 \ 
Sugar - ° ° - - - ~ - - 1,503) ( 
Gummy extract, with red coloring principle - - 2.320 " 
Vegetable albumen - - - - - : - 1.4900 ( 
Acid phosphate of potash - - ° - . 4,422| 
Phosphate of lime, and traces of iron . . ; 282 
‘2 Silica - - - - - : . - - 0.1314 
; 102.0 
There are some remarkable points in the preceding analysis. !1 ' 
he the first place, the presence of vegetable ozmazome identifies thé 
- ergot with the class of mushrooms in which this substance forms 4 | 
: considerable proportion, In this ozmazome seems to reside the ps i 3 
er Which promotes parturition. The ergotine is insoluble in wales 7 
: and seems, from the experimen's of M, Wiggers, to be the principle | i 
* which the poisonous qualities of the ergot resides, On several al 


mals it has operated as a powerful irritant poison, while the ozmazout | 


*« Tn this case the discharge ceased in a quarter of an hour aflt! 
the administration of the first dose 48 grains; the administration © 
the ergot was, however, continued until the third day.” 
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roduced no such effect—Am. 
Med. Zeit. 10 Nov. 1882, 


. 4 y 
is Jour. from Lancet, from Alleg. 









Anthelmintic Emulsion.—*Turpentine is now regarded as the 
most ceriain of our meaiciaes for the expulsion of tatestinal worms: 
it has been exhibited under a great diversity of forms, with a view 


chiefly to the modification of is nauscousness, or the increase of its 


































, specific powers: as combined in the sul joined prescription, it acts 
wih remarkable efficiency:—R. Infusi Senne, f. 3x.; Syrupi 
Rhamoi, f By.3 Confectionts Scammonte, D1).; Coparba, 17 xxx,; 
Oict ‘Terebluthine Ree ificati, f. 3-i—Rué misceantur ut fiat 
emulsio, quae hora matutina sumatur, 

“This the dose for an adult, having no contra-indicative sy mptoms ; 
the patient should take it in bed, about four or five o’clock in. the 
morning, and aferwards endeavor to sleep. Generally, within four 
hours, (he medicine begins to determine cathartic effects: if these do 
not then commence, a small tea-spoonful of the confection of scam- 

— mony, or half an ounce of castor oil, will induce alvine evacuations; 
after each of these, some drops of an essential oil, or of the aromatic 
spirit of ammonia, ora little brandy in water, will counteract the 

Vio. tendency to squeamishness and exhaustion which the terebinthinate 
medicines usually produce. In cases where invermination is indi- 
cated by general svinptoms, though worms have not been discovered 

006 inthe patient’s dejections, this medicine often accomplishes the dis- 

M4 lodymeut of these reptiles and a removal of the disorder which their 

BY presence had occasioned: in all ‘ther cases, the results of its adminis- 

Ist tration are invariable and salutary, For the destruction of tenia, 

40 the emulsion should be exhibited at least four times, at moderate inter- 

4) vals; its repetition, within a fortnight, seldom fails of cradicating the 

N31 other kinds of parasitic animals by which the alvine canal is infected, 

20 The use of this vermifuge, should be accompanied and followed by a 

iC course of medication wi h bitters, iron, and mild resinous aperients 

221 with aromatics,”-—Am. Jour. from Med, Chir, Rev. July, 1832. 

YQ) 

Bie 

al 18. On Infantile Conruisions. By Professor Graves, of Dublin. 

ns) Extract from a Clinical Lecture.—When we consider the convulsive 

affections of the infantile period, we find that they may arise from a 
I variety of causes, In the first place, they may be produced by the 
tl process of ene Some persons seem to think this impossible : 

s but itis not only possible, but true; for teething 1s capable of exciting 

YW avery great degree of irritation in the system. We also observe that 

iter, an irritable state of the brain, accomp: anied bv a hydrocephalic ten- 

I deney, will produce convulsions; but in very many instances, partic- 
inl ularly. in children of the ages mentioned above, they proceed from in- 
une testiual irritation, Of those forms which spring from the irritation of 

dentiti n, or of cerebral excitement, I do en intend to speak, as, on 
fler these matters, the standard medical works furnish abundént infor ma- 

i tion. I shall restrict myself, therefore, to some observations on those 






convvisions which depend on intestinal irritation. As such convul- 
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sions frequently arise from causes which affect digestion, and Produce 
a change in the mode of nutrition, they appear very soon after birth, 
The animal, which but a short time before was nourished by the plas 
centa, is now supported by ingesta; aud hence, from this sudden 
change, if there be any source of evitation existing in the system » 
the child, or in the nature of its food, an unhealthy state of ney 
rapidly ensues, To the consequences of this affection, manifestiys 
itself so soon after birth, nurses hive given the name of nine-day con. 
vulsions. Again, when another change is made, and the nurse's 
milk is left off, children are also halle to convulsive fits, and these a 
the convulsions of ablactation, In fact, atany period during the fir 
year, infants are very apt to vet convulsions, from various causes, | 
the mother uses an improper kind of food or drink, or gets into a bad 
state of health, or be strongly affected by mental e motion, the —_ 
of the milk will be suddenly changed.* Under all these circumstance 
or if the child be over- -fed, (a very common fault,) the bowels get out of 
order, the whole intestinal canal is thrown into a state of irritation, and 
convulsive fits succeed, 

It is necessary to be more explicit on this subject. When you are 
called to treat a case of infantile convulsions, bear in mind that they 
very frequently arise, particularly during the first six months, from 
the cause before mentioned, and this should, therefore, claim, at once 
your attentive consideration. I remember the time when it was the 
common practice to treat every case of convulsions as if it were an 
hydrocephaltic attack, and when antiphlogistics, calomel, and cutane- 
ous irritation, were the indiscriminate means employed in combating 
every form of this disease, [fa child happened to get a convulsive 
fit, it was immediately said, here is inflammation or congestion of the 
brain; and leeches were applie «| in successive relays, calomel evel 
in large doses, ege-shells, crabs’ eves, magnesia, and nthe rabsorbeuts 
administered, ‘ial the unfortunate infants crue Hy tortured by the re. 
peated application of blisters to the scalp, I have scen cases where 
this blistering was carried to such an extent, that the child had nota 
place to rest “its head upon, It is to Dre. Gost h we owe the valuable 
discovery, that there is in children a state of heaviness of head ani 
torpor, accompanied by a tendency to convulsions, in which depletion 
cannot be employed, and where narcotics and even stimulants may be 
used with advantage. Dr. Locock asserts, that convulsions of this 
nature may be recognised by the depressed state of the fontanelle, ai 
assertion which I have not yet verified. With respect to leeching, | have 
to remark, that a single leech to an infant is equal toa bleeding i in al 
adult; and yet how often have we seen children leeched and leeche:, 
until, becoming pale and exsanguineous, they sink as much from loss 
of blood as from the effects of disease, 

With respect to the causes and periods of indigestion in childrea, 


*It has been lately proved, that the custom adopted by some, o 
keeping the child at the breast for a year or a year and a half, is 
both unnatural and injurious. Every child should be weaned when nile 
months old. 
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[have already spoken, There is one point more which I wish you to 
hold in memory. Milk is a compound fluid, a beautiful emulsion 
ae ME furnished by the hands of nature, in which sugar, oil, and curd, are 
ley HE blended with a certain proportion of water, Now, when a compound 
of HE quid, such as milk, enters the stomach, and is submitted to the pro- 
els HE cess of digestion, those parts which are soluble in water are absorbed, 


ine ME andthose whichare not, become first coagulated, and afterwards undergo 
‘on. [resolution in the gastric juice, ‘Thus, while the water and sugar are 
ss HE absorbed, the curd of the milk is separated from it by coagulation, and 
are fyrms a solid substance, which is acted on by the stomach, and becomes 


int Me dissolved by the agency of the gastric juice, aud in this way con- 
I HE tributes to nutrition, Nota particle of the milk, however, ought to 
had J enter the duodenum untilit has passed through the usual process of diges- 
lity HB tion. As the first step to the accomplishmeut of this is the coagula- 
ces, [tion of the curd, this occurrence takes place with extraordinary ra- 
it of pidity : and it isa sign of health if the milk be thrown up in this 
and Magestate immediately after it has been sucked, The rennets of voung 
Fanimals give striking evidence of this power, But if it should hap- 

are fe pen that the stomach does not act properly, and the curd remains un- 
hey [i dissolved, what is the consequence? ‘The curd passes into the alimen- 
from tary canal in a condition different from that in which nature intended 
nce Mp itshould, and consequently produces intestinal irritation. None of the 
the ME purgatives given to children are attended by half so much griping as 
ean Me this substance. ‘This explains the phenomena which, in such cases, 
ane fm present themselves to our observation, The child becomes griped, 
ting FB writable, and feverish, his tongue is loaded and white, he gets restless, 
sive Mand now and then utters a shrill scream. In this wav the disease 
my goon for a considerable time; as the child is dropping asleep, 
he starts suddenly and screams out, bends himself in the form of an 
arch, and throws his head back as in opisthotonos, I have seen chil- 
dren in this state for a week. The physician, or nurse, gives castor 
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here fol, or some other purgative, and a great quantity of the curds are 
ot a BBpassed, and surprise the child’s relatives. On examining the dis- 
able HBcharge, you find it consisting of lumps of different sizes, colored im- 


and 
tion 


perfectly with bile, and having a burnt appearance; on breaking them 
Up, you perceive them to be white internally, and consisting of indi- 

















y be PBgested curd, You remove these by purgative medicine, and the child 
this Mgels well. Now, weall can do this; it is clearly laid down in books: 

e,al J )ouare told to examine the egesta, and give purging medicine where 
have Jt is necessary. But there is one fact which has not been noticed. 
u at J hen you have treated the child in this way, and the attack has been 
she’, HCured, if the child be very strong, when put to the breast again, he 
| loss FMAy go on well, and you have no futher trouble, but if he is weakly, 
®rof an irritable habit, when he is brought back to the suck again, or 

dret, Me F/0on-fed with milk, the same process of imperfect digestion takes 
‘ace, and he gets another fit. The physician is again called in, and 

», of Me Pcats the purgative, and thechild gets better a second time; and, in 
is his way, the physician goes on giving medicine, and the mother giving 
nive JM, and every body wonders at seeing what a quantity of foul stuff 


Pisses from the bowels, How are you to avoid this? By making 
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infant abstain from milk in any shape for twenty-four hours, some 
times for the space of two, or even three days. Tt is incredible ve 
small a portion of milk, even in the most diluted state, will kee Up 
this disease, ucting like a specie: s of po ison on the intestinal mucons 
surface, You know, that animal poisons, such as variolous, or vag. 
cine virus, will affect the system, even when applied ina state of ey. 
treme dilution, and you can therefore conceive, that a small portion 
of milk will operate in this manner. I attended a case of this diseage 
some time ago; the child had a relapse, and, on being called in again, 
I asked the mother whether she had eiven it any muk, and she told p 
scarcely any. [Tam always suspicious where I hear the word scarey 
used; and, on requesting to see the kind of food she had been admip. 
istering, she hanced mea bow] of barley water, with the usual prop 
tion of milk and sugarin it: itis in this w ay that we see the disease 
prolonged week after week bv the prejudices of the nurse and he 
ignorance of the physician. Well, if you forbid milk altogether, what 
will you give the chiid? Let him have chicken | roth, barley Water, 
thin panado, veal broth, or whey. Tlow long are yon to contins e 
this? ‘The number of days will depend on the power which the child 
possesses of regaining the proper tone of the stomach; some ¢ hildr ren 
will have the stomach out of order to-day and well to-morrow, and 
the length of time vou are to keep up this diet will vary considerallly, 
When you are « ‘alled, therefore, to a case of convulsions, i Inquire i 
to the his story of its symptoms, the nature of the alvine evac uations 
and the quality and quantity of your patient’s food; and if you find 
that, before the attack, the child's bow els have é‘been in a bad state, 
that ‘they have been for some weeks inclined to be loose, or that the 
stools are, at the time, similar in color and consistence to what | have 
described, (though, by the by, you are ofien told that every thing is 
quite right when it is_ not the case,) you will then be able to judge 
properly of the nature of the case, and, b V giving aperient medicines, 
you will prolably not only cure the disease, but also prevent a returl 
of the convulsions. Sometimes, how ever, the convulsive fils will re: 
main after the irritating sordes have been removed by purgative mec 
icines. Absorbents are next made trial of. These have a very ber 
eficial influence in many cases, they can do uo harm, and where acid 
is present, (and this occurs in the stomachs of children to a greater 
extent than in those of adults,) prove mildly purgative. But if the cor 
vulsions continue, what else will you prescribe? | remember atiet: 
ing, not long since, an infant, al ont three or four months old, who hia! 
been for some time under treatment for convulsions. Leeches had 
been applied to the epigastrium; it got calomel, castor oil, and hy. 
drargvrum cum creta, absorbents, aperient and for tid enemata, ani 
blisters to the vertex and stomach. Still the convulsions went 0! 
Well, what did Ido? | prese ribed the following mixture,—E. Spit 
terel inth. 3}.; olei ricini, 3iv.; svrupi papaveris albi.; mucilagivs 
g. Aralici, aque foeniculi, ga. 3ij. Of this mixture, when wel 
shaken, exactly 3}. was to Le given every third hour; and what '@ 
the result? It operated on the bowels, and produced a copious dis 
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charge of urine, 2 marked improvement took place, and towards even- 
ing the convulsions entirely ceased, 

My friend, Dr. Brereton, has, in similar cases, afier the bowels 
were evac uated, succeeded in preventing a recurrence of the con- 
yulsions by means of the following mixture, suited to a child six 
months old:— BR. Olei anisi, gt. iv.; Sacchari albi My gr. X.3 intimé mis- 
ecantur et adde Aque fontis, 31.; Pulv. rhei, gr. x.; | Carbonat. 
maguesiv, 9}.; ‘Tincture opi, gt. iv.; Spirit, ammonie feetid, gt. x. 
Sumat cochieare j. medium, tertia q. 4. hora, 

[tis to be observed, that much caution is necessary in giving such 
combinations containing opium to infants, but there 1s a period when 
depletion ceases to be useful, that a mixture like this will prove the 
most eflectual means of curing convulsions. In such cases of convul- 
sions, in addition to the use of purgative medicine, prescribing the 
mother’s milk, and giving spirit of turpentine, you may, during the 
first twenty-four hours, while the chi! d is strong, order a warm bath, 
appre at the same time, a spong e dipped in cold water to the head; 

if the child be weak, incline its head over the side of the cradle, 
“a use the cold sponge and vou will find that it will diminish the 
‘i, American Journal, from Lond. Med. and Surg. Journ. January 
26, 1833. 


18. On the Employment of the Chloride of Lime in the Treatment 

Psora.—Professor Fanronrrri, of the University of Pavia, has 
lately published a statement of the happy results obtained by himself, 
both in private and public practice, from the application of the chlo- 
vide of line in the treatment of psora. ‘The Professor has treated 
eiwht cases of ich, aliof whic h were received into the Hospital of 
Pavia, about the same period with this remedy. Out of this number, 
five were cured in from six to eight days from the commencement of 
the treatment, and the rest in a few days more. 

The manner of using if, isto prepare a lotion, composed in adult 
cases of from one ounce to an ounce anda half of the chloride, to a pint 
of common water, and in children, of one ounce of the chloride to the 
same quantity of water, with which the parts affected are to be wash- 
ed three or four timesa day. Every third day the patient should take 
a warm bath, for the double purpose of cleansing the surface of the 
body, and washing off the crust of carb, lime, which may adhere to 
i, ‘The warm bath moreover, tends to sooth the irritation, which this 
remedy sometimes occasions, as when the quantity of the chloride 
has been too great in proportion to the water, or its application too 
frequently repeated, or when the skin itself was originally ina state 
of irritation. 

Professor Fantonetti assures us, that in almost every case of psora 
treated in this way, a cure is effected in eight days time from the com- 
mencement of the treatment, and he rec ommends it to the profession 
as the most certain, the most prumpt, and at ihe same time the most 
economical of all the remedies with which this disease may be treated. 
These results of Mr. F, should particularly attract the attention of the 
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profession, since similar ones had previously been obtained in Frane, 


by the exhibition of this article. M. De heins, an apothecary, re. 


siding at Saint-Omer, published in 1827 a paper on this subject: ang 
to him, therefore, is due any credit that may be attached to the intro. 

duction of this remedy into practice; upon the utility of which oy; 
professional brethren will have to decide, M. Derheins, as well ; a 


M. Fantonetti, assures us, that he has cured some of the most inyey. 


erate cases of the disease, with it alone, afier they had resisted a hog: 
of other remedies. Ile employed a lotion consisting of three ounces 
of the chloride to a pint of water, with which the diseased parts were 
washed three or four times aday. The average period necessary ty 
effect a cure in his hands, varied from six to ten days. He had hov. 
ever remarked, that the cure was more prompt when, instead of the 
common ssieting of the chloride in water, he employed aliquid chloride, 


obtained by passing a stream of chlorine gas through a mixture of 


lime in water, until the gas was in excess. We should, moreover re. 
mark, that the statements given above are supported by the following 
facts. In 1810, the Spanish prisoners who were crowded together in 
large numbers at Flessingue, were attacked by fevers of a very fatal 
character, which soon thinned the ranks of these unfortunate beings, 
the most of whom at the time labored under the itch, Water impreg. 
nated with chlorine was used in order to diminish the contagious tep- 
dency of the fevers, and M. Cluzel, the apothecary, observed that all 
those individuals affected with psora who washed their hands in the 
chlorated liquid, were very much benefited by it, and more than one 
attributed their cure of this disease to the employment of this simple 
remedy alone. However this may be, itis certainly an interesting 
fact, that in repeating the experiment of | M. Derheins, which were 
published M. Chevallier in his treatise on the chlorides, that M. 
Fantonetti met with similar beneficial results. The observations 

which have been made upon this article, should induce the profession 
to set the point relative to ils great efficacy at rest, by at once repeating 
the experiments of MM. Derheins and Fantonetti. If the cure be as 
prompt as they state it to be, the introduction of the remedy will cer 
tainly prove one of the most important improvements in the treatment 
of this disease; for, according to Melier, the average period required 
by every other method of treatment employed in psora to effect a 
cure, istwenty days. The odour of the chloride of lime is by no means 
so disagree: able as that of sulphur, (the remedy usually resorted to,) 
nor does it stain every thing with which it comes in contact, as the lat- 

ter article, which is almost alw ays combined with some fatty substance, 
does. If, therefore, it proves as successful in effecting a cure as the 
sulphur has as, it certainly should be preferred to this article in practice. 


—Am, Journ. from Bulletin de Thérapeutique. 


19. Chronic Bronchitis.—Professor Graves has been treating 4 
case of this, in which he suspected dilatation of the bronchial tubes, 
with an emetic every day, after the plan recommended by Dr. Fother- 
gill, and lately by Dr. Elliotson,—*In cases like this,” says Professor 
G., “there is a great quantity of mucus in the bronchial tubes, the 
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jung becomes loaded and respiration oppressed, and the best thing 
you can do is to give an emetic, which produces the most beneficial 
effect on respiration. ‘That the emetic may not interfere with the 
man’s digestion, I give it in the morning, about four or five o *clock, 

when he awakes. ‘Such persons are gener rally awakened at an early 
hour by the cough, which is brought on by the quantity of mucus ac- 
cumulated during sleep, and continue to cough for three or four hours 
with great distress, ‘This 1s the time when an emetic is given with 
the best effects; it unloads the lungs, shortens the fit of coughing, 
and gives very speedy relief, at the same time that it doesnot interfere 
with the patient’s meals, forthe stomach will be quite well before 
breakfast."-—-Am, Journal, from Lond, Med. and Surg. Journal. 
April, 1833. 


20, Method of Applying Nitrate of Silver to Ulcers of the Cornea, 
—A very ingenious method of preparing nitrate of sily er for applica- 
tion to ulcers of the cornea, is described in the Bulletin de Thérapeu- 
lique. This consists in heating an inch of the extremity of a silver 
prove, and then lightly rubbing it on a stic k of lunar caustic. The salt 
is immediately melted, and unites with the metallic surface, coating 

it with a thin layer of caustic; if too thin the process is to be re- 
ak When the instrument cools it must be wiped clean.—Am. 
Journal, 


21. Chloride of Soda in Burns, Scalds, and Black-Eyes.—Mr. 


eg recommended at a meeting of the Westminster Medical Soci- 
, the chloride of soda as the best application he is acquainted with 
in sg Smeg ses just enumerated, Mr, H. stated that he was called to 
achild that had pulled a saucepan of boiling water over its face and 
chest, on Monday, by which the whole of the cuticle was destroyed, 
He had four ounces of the solution of chlorine and water made up and 
applied, and subsequently chlorine mixed with unguentum cetacei 
spread on the parts, ‘The result was, that by the following Saturday, 
the injured part was perfectly well, while a sinall portion on the back, 
treated by other means, was unhealed for a fortnight. He particularly 
recommended the use of the chlorine where vesication had not yet 
taken place; and pledged his veracity, that if applied immediately 
after a scald had occurred, not the slighiest scar would remain, Where 
the skin was broken, it was his custom to make the lotion of four 
ounces toa pint of water, and the ointment of a consistence not quite 
so thin ascream. Amongst other cases he cited was one of a solicitor, 
whose hands were much blistered in putting out the flames of his bed- 
curtains, fired by his servant. He (Mr. Holt) sent a couple of quarts 
of the lotion to this gentleman, had it poured into soup plates, wrapped 
his hands in lint, as no skin was broken, placed them in the plates,and 
kept them there some time, and the next morning his hands were so 
perfectly well, that only one small dried patch of burn existed ; and he 
was not out of his office an hour in consequence of the injury. An hour 
and a half had elapsed before the application, For the first few min- 
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utes the remedy increases the pain, but after that it produces cage. 
IIe would also state, that he knew of nothing so eflicacious jn y 
6s black-ey e”? as the application of a solution of chio yne, ii would i]s. 
perse the awkward efiects of a blow in that direction, almost like 
charm.*—Am. Journ, from Lancet, April 6, 1583. 


GQ 


22. Prolapsus Ani. Extract from a Clinical Lecture by Baron 
Dupuytren.—Prolapsus ani consists of an eversion of the inner men. 
brane of the rectum, which, forming a kind of invagination, descends 
within itself, and at length projects beyond the sphincter to the ex. 
tent of two, three, four, fiv e, or even six inches, Usually the intestine 
comes out every time the patient goes to stool; in other cases it de. 
scends only when the patient has remained in the standing posture for 
a long period; while, in other cases, the gut may become everted at 
any time, which shows that the velaaation is carried toa great ex- 


tent, and that prolapsus takes place without any effort on the part of 


the person affected. In general the gut is easily returned; but some- 
times the sphincter ani produce s suc h a degree of strangulation, that 
the projecting membrane becomes at first dark-red y then black, and at 
length fills intoa state of gangrene. Should you happe n to see sucha 
case of stranguiation as | ha ive described, vou are to endeavour to re 
duce the gut in the following manner:—'l'he patient must lie on the 
abdomen, and the pelvus must be raised conveniently by piilows 
placed between the thighs; some p yl da ts of wet lint are then to be 
ponent round the base of the tumor ur, and gentie pressure exercised 
in order to reduce its volume, After this a compress should be placed 
onthe centre of the orifice of the intestine, which is to he returned 
by gentle pressure into the abdomen. When reduction by this 
means is altogether impossible, we may be compelled to have 


recourse to scurification of the gut, but as the employment of 


cutling instruments may be atte nded by ulceration or inflammati n 
of the large intestines, ‘they are to be avoided as much as possilil 
The same observation is applicable to the use of leeches, which 
may be followed by external or internal haemorrhage, ulceration, &c, 
“But, though the reduction be accomplished, we have still to com- 
bat the tendency to prolapsus, which depends on the weakened action 
of the sphincters, or perhaps on certain causes producing strong 
contraction of the muscular fibres, inverting the large intestines, such 
as chronic inflammation. In the latter case, our first care will be to 
combat the inflammatory action, which gives rise to the divease; but 
when the prolapsus depends ona w ant of action in the sphincter 
ani, the best method of cure is that which has for its ol ject the dim: 
nution of the cutaneous and mucous parts which surround the anis 
The practical question to consider is, how can we best assist the 
action of the sphincters? Cold baths alone are frequently sufficient 
for this purpose; but the remedy is tedious, expensive, and requires 


*In some of the northern counties of England, the working men treat 
a blick-eye very beneficially. b y sucking Ww ith the mouth, for a short 
period, belind the bruised man’s ear, 
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constant attention. <A better mode consists in removing some of the 
fids of skin, Which surround the margin of the anus, so vs to Ciminish 
the extent of the soft paris which dilate when the patients gues to 
etoul, and to determine adhesion between the skin and neighbo mg 
paris, When the patient is piaced in a convenient posture, the opera- 
wor, holding in his hand a common forceps, (with the points rather 
blunt, so as not to pinch the skin.) seizes successively several of the 
filds of skin which surround the margin of the anus ma_ radiated 
manner, end with a scissors curved upon iis Hatside, he excise several 
of these folds as far as the inargin of the anus, or even two or three 
lines further; if the prolapsus be considerable, and of long standing, 
it will be necessary to extend the excisionan inch within the anus the 
sphincter ani must not be touched, as the operation concerns only the 
external tissues.” 

M. Dupuytren has never seen any haemorrhage or unpleasant cir- 
mustance accompany this, ‘The pain of the operation instantly oc- 
casiops a strong contraction of the sphincter aul, st a the tnflanoma- 
tion extends for a slight way tothe neighboring tissues. Usually 
there is no stool for the first few days alterthe operation. About the 
eh h day the inflammation begins to subside, but the excretion of 
fecal matter continues to produce pain and violent contraction of the 
sphincter ant. M, Dupuytren has never seen the prolapsus reoccur 
afier the operation, 

At the conclusion of the leeture, the Baron arsenate to operate 
inthe manner he had described, upon a young child of three years 
and six months old, ‘The gut pre jected about three inches be yond t he 
margin of the anus, and came down eve ry time the boy went to stool, 
M Dupuytren having returned the projecting bowel, nipped off with 
the scissors four or five bridles of the skin round the margin of the 
anus. ‘The little patient lay perfectly quiet, and seemed to suffer so 
little pain, that Immediately on getting up he offered to the Baron an 
orange, which he had received to keep him quiet, and pronounced his 
“adieu” with an undisturbed voice, 

4. The boy lively, and seeming to suffer little or no pain. A 
plug has been placed on the anus, and supported by a bandage. No 
stool since the operation. 


The little patient seems to suffer some pain to-day when he moves, 
but is otherwise quite well: has pas ssed two stools since the last visit, 


The gut has not descended, or even approached the margin of the 
ant Is, 


~ * 
7. No descent of the gut; goes to stool regularly, but seems to suffer 
some pain, 


1]. The uneasiness has gradually diminished; no accident of any 


kind has occurred, and the boy was dismissed to-day apparently per- 
leer ly cured, 


*). To-day the boy was brought by his mother to be examined at 
the hospital. There had been no return of the prolapsus, or appear- 
ance of the internal membrane at the anus, although fur the last few 
caysthe child had been affected by a diarrhea, which compelled him 
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to go frequently to stool, and occasioned much straining.—Am. Journ, 
Srom Lancet, April 27, 1833. 


23. On the use of Cold Water in Cholera. By Dr. Hardwicke 
Shute, of Gloucester, (In a letter to the Central Board of Health.\~ 
My attention was early directed to the fact, that no good, or rather as 
it appears to me most decided injury was done by the administration 
of brandy, (or alcohol in any of its multifarious forms,) and even by 
the use of the stimulant emetics, when they were retained, as fre- 
quently happened in the advanced stages of collapse. In endeavouring 
to account for the deaths which commonly occurred in the course of 
a few hours, I was forcibly struck with the marked analogy which ex. 
ists, as faras the state of the pulse and diminished animal heat are 
concerned, between the collapse of cholera and the impaired vital 
energy which results from starvation or long-continued exposure to 
excessive cold. Now it is an established fact in therapeutics, that 
the administering of a stimulus, disproportioned in strength or extent 
to the impaired vital energy of the system, is, under such circumstances 
certain death; and that mortification of a frost-bitten extremity uni- 


formly resulis from the hasty application of too ereat a degree of 
o o | ow) S 


heat, or other stimulant, to the affected part. The treatment which | 
have adopted in the second and third stages of cholera is founded on 
the analogy already mentioned, and on the general principle that the 
necessity of diminishing or absolutely withdrawing every kind of stim. 
ulus is greater in proportion to the degree of collapse, or sinking of the 
vital powers. 

The circumstance which particularly directed me to the remedy I 
employ, was the thirst, the excessive and inordinate desire on the part 
of the patient for water, for cold water more particularly, and | may 
almost say cold water exclusively; all other liquids being taken with 
reluctance, if not absolutely refused. 1 shall therefore state in gen- 
eral terms, that the free and unrestrained allowance of cold water, 
which, in the most marked cases of recovery, was taken to the extent 
of some gallons in a few hours, is the circumstance to which I wish 
particularly to direct your attention, If I add to this the abstraction 
of all kinds of stimulant remedies, both external and internal, even 
to the exclusion of friction, or the application of heat in any form,] 
have stated in general terms the whole plan of treatment, which, a3 
I shall show, has succeeded in twelve out of fourteen, if not in twelve 
consecutive cases of the third stage of cholera. I am fully aware 
that the number of cases is too few to justify any thing like a general 
conclusion; but you will, L think, agree with me that they are not too 
few to justify a more extensive trial of the plan proposed. And itis 
with this view that I now address you; hoping that through your 10- 
fluence such trial will be made on a more extensive scale than is in the 
power of an individual.—TI shall now mention some particulars which 
appear to me calculated to throw additional light on the plan of treal- 
ment I propose, it being understood that my observations apply 
the second and third, particularly to the third stage of cholera 
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awhen the pulse at the wrist has ceased, or become almost im- 
erceptible.” 

The windows of the cholera hospital in Gloucester are large and 
numerous in proportion to the size of the apartments, and are open 
night and day, ‘The doors open immediately into the garden, and 
are not suffered to be closed, so that the patients may be considered 
as living inthe open air. Ll may add that the fires are purposely 
kept so low as to influence as little as possible the temperature of the 
room. ‘The covering of the patients is confined toa light blanket 
and rug; and it seldom hi appens that some part of the hody, particular- 
ly the breast and shoulders, is not constantly exposed, Under these 
circumstances, a pint of cold water is offered to the patient, and very 
frequently two-thirds of this is taken ata draught. In what I con- 
sider the most favorable cases, vomiting is almost immediately pro- 
duced, and the patient in two or three minutes again calls for and 
eagerly drinks the same quantity with the same result. ‘This is often 
continued for hours, until gailons of water have been taken, and the 
greatest proportion, (but | conceive not all,) reyected by vomiting. 
In other cases the patient is too insensible to ask for the water; and 
under these circumstances, it is offered every ten minutes or quarter 
of an hour, and most commonly drank with avidity. If gruel or tea 
be offered, the patient most frequently refuses it,and generally speaking 
no kind of nutriment is taken in any form until the period of con- 
valescence. I consider it of great consequence that the vital powers 
should be restored as gradually as possible; and it is of importance 
to remark that the progress towards recovery hes been in all cases re- 
markably gradual and uniform, In the first six er eight hours no 
amendment can be observed except some diminution in the purple hue 
of the extremities ; in the next six or eight hours there is a manifest 
improvement in the countenance of the patient, and more disposition 
tosleep, but often no restoration of the pulse or increase of tempera- 
ture. In some cases the pulse has not been perepptnie for twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours. From this period the pulse, the animal heat, 
and the secretions are very gradually restored, and at the end of forty- 
eight hours, or the third day from the commencement of the treatmeut 
proposed, the patient is convalescent, and in all cases without con- 
secutive fever. I mention these circumstances particularly, in order 
that the practitioner may not become impatient. Ie should, inmy opin- 
ion, be satisfied, and make not the least alteration in the plan propused 
_ as long as the patient is merely not getting worse. 

It would be inconsistent with the professed object of this memorial 
tooffer any remarks upon the pathology of cholera, or upon the modus 
| operandi of the treatment here recommended, But I cannot refrain 
rom briefly suggesting, first, the importance of knowing ;—that in the 
collapsed stage of cholera, cold may be extensively applied to the 
Coats of the stomach without diminution, to use the most cavtious 
term, of the vital energy. Secondly, that cold so applied has a man- 
ifest tendency to check the serous secretion, or perhaps, more cor- 
rectly speaking, excretion or exudation of serum, which characterizes 
the disease, Thirdly, the acknowledged effect of vomiting in checking 
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diarrhcea, equalizing the circulation, and emptying the vessels of th 
liver, and consequently the importance of not checking a natural ae. 
tion which hasa conservative tendency. Fourthly, the probable effee; 
of 9 li — absorbed by the stoma h i in restoring the f idity of the 
blood; and the presumption thet the saline treatment, both as ap) vlied 
to die. st mach ar nd by its use In venous inje ction, may owe ifs effec 
as much, probab ly more, to the fluid itself, than to the ingredients j 
contains. Fifthly, the great importance of the arterial circulation be 
ing restored as gradually as possible, and the fact of convalescence 
taking place wi hout the consecutive fever, which so cfien proves {aia! 
in the fourth stage—the stave of reac ieee 

This method of treatment [ have used with success in twelve of 
fourteen cases, and [ may say in twelve consecutive cases. The { 
case in which it was tried and proved successful, occurred about six 
weeks ago, soon after the first appearance of the disease in this city, 
In the four first cases of the disease which came under my notice, jy 
ternal and external stimulants were liberally administered. — The 
mustard emetic and bleeding were also had recourse to, and every 
patient died in less than twelve, one in six hours, I determined there. 
fore, (having understood from my professional brethren that the saline 
treatment had equally fatled,) to take the first opportunity of watching 
the disease uninflxenced by remedies, with the hope that I might 
thus ascertain, if possible, the natural effeets of the c onstitution, if any, 
to relieve the disease. In the cases already mentioned, I had observed 
that the stimulants were taken with great rlecante, and in one in- 
stance of extreme collapse, when the patient was apparently uncon. 
scious of every thing, | was much struck by an earnestly-expressed 
desire, that no fire should be made in the room, directions to that ef. 
fect having been given in her hearing. In two of these cases the 
thirst was, I observed, excessive, and very distressing to the patient. 

Soon affer this, [ was requested by a medical gentleman of thisci'y 
to visita female, fifteen vears of age, whose father was at that time 
lying in the house dead of cholera. It was a marked case of collap-e, 
with constant vomiting and purging of a fluid like rice-water. The 
pulse at that time, about one o’clock P, M. was scarcely percept: 
ble. Calomel! and opium had been previously given. I recommen 
ded a very liberal dose of opium, with various stimulant antispasme 
dics and olive-oi!, and visited the patient again at seven o’clock thi 
evening. The symptoms at that time were much aggravated—the 
vomiting and purging not at al! relieved—the pulse imperceptib! en 
expression of countenance cadaverous in the extreme. In despair,! 
recommended ten grains of musk to be given every hour, to the ev 
tent of two sc ruples; and left the patient with the impression, which 
was also that of the other medical gentleman in attendance who wa 
with me, that she could not survive many hours, Having reflec ef 
upon the caseand still feeling anvious that relief, if possible, should 
be given, [ returned in an hour with some green tea, and desired some 
to be made very strong and given. Whilst this was in preparation! 
visited the patient, and to relieve the thirst, which was excessive, Pl 
sented a pint of cold water, the greater part of which was eage!! 
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swallowed, and in less than a minute the whole was apparently re- 
jected by vomiting. At this time I may observe, the symptoms were 
ihe same as last described. In two or three minutes after she ask- 
ed for the water, which was drank, and immediately rejected as be- 
jure. Ilaving witnessed the continued repetition of the process for 
half an hour (during which time the tea had been offered, and refused 
as soon as tasied,) without any increase of collapse, and with the sa- 
tisfactory circumstance of a change in the voice, which had been 
highly characteristic of the disease, 1 left directions that cold water 
should be given to any extent which the patient might desire. I was 
informed the next morning that the patient had taken some gallons 
of water; had been constantly sick afier each draught; but had not 
been sick, or asked for water the last hour, Ialso ascertained that 
the window, which opened immediately upon the bed, had not been 
closed the whole night, At this time there was no perceptible pulse 
or increase of temperature, but the countenance was, I thought, not 
quite so cadaverous in expression. ‘The same plan was continued.— 
Inthe middle of the day there was still no manifest improvement, 
but in the evening the pulse was perceptible. ‘The next morning the 
pulse was decidedly improved, and on the following day the patient 
was convalescent, without any appearance of fever. If Ihave been 
tediously minute in the history of this case, I trust that it will be at- 
tributed to the great interest I must naturally feel in a case which ter- 
minated so satisfactorily, and which was the foundation of my future 
practice, 

Soon after this, I was told by another medical gentleman that he 
was in despair, having lost seven cases of cholera in succession, and 
) had just visited another, who, he supposed would be dead before night; 
and that he had done nothing but ordered small doses of capsicum, 
with camphor mixture. I tound this patient in a similar state to the 
last—~recommended the unrestrained allowance of cold water—heard 
she was better the next day, and found her convalescent the following 
day, but with indications of fever. ‘This circumstance, however, was 
accounted for by the fact that beer and cider, as wel! as cold water, 
having, through the prejudice of the attendant, been frequently gi- 
ven, 

My experience, subsequent to the cases mentioned, has been confi-. 
ned to the Cholera Hospital in Gloucester, which was opened a fort- 
hight ago, and placed under my superintendance, with the assistance 
of aresidentsurgeon. The first four cases sent to the hospital which 
was then under my care, were all dead vext morning, Since that pe- 
tid, of the forty-eight cases admitted, twenty-one have been discharg- 
edcured; eight [ consider convalescent: eight are under treatment; 
and eleven have died. Of the eleven deaths, two might fairly be at- 
tributed to previous treatment, or other circumstances; three were in 
progress towards recovery, and relapsed from improper exertions on 
the part of the patients; two which were under three years of age, 
' died under symptoms of cerebral congestion, after the pulse had been 
_ Testored; one was more than sixty years of age, another about fifty, 
and extremely emaciated from previous disease or starvation; in one, 
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the case was too advanced to admit df the plan being tried; and j, 


another the patient was a notorious drunkard, and died a few hours ay JE § 
ter adimissivn, with a gin bottle concealed about her person. — [f dy, ( 


consideration be given to these circumstances, the deaths cann It, | 
think, throw any discredit on the praciice. — I may add, that in all 4) 
cases great allowance must le made for the effects of previous trea. 
ment, as being most commonly directly opposite to my views of {jy 
disease. My experience hitherto justifies, in my opinion, the fulloy. 
ing conclusions, viz:—That in all cases the progress towards death js 
retarded by the water treatment; that when the irritability of the sto. 
mach is excessive or unimpaired, reaction will be established ina ver 
great proportion of the cases; ned that when the natural powers oj " 
the constitution are not unusually weak from extremes of age or othe; . 
causes, such reaction will be followed by an early convalescence — i 
Any suggestion from those who are much more conversant with the 
disease than myself, will be received with gratitude, and any questin, i" 
answered tothe utmost of my ability. —Am, Journ, Srom the Edin, i * 
Med. and Surg. Journ, Oc tobi, 1832. 


24. On the Use of Ice and Chloride of Sodain Cynanche Malian, 
By Samuel Jackson, M. D. of Northumberland, P ennsylvania— 
[Communicated in a letter to the Editor ]—In the last number of your 
Journal, p, 261, you have published an extract of my letter concern HH 4 
ing the use of ice in cynanche maligna. ‘This letter was written in 
April, 1832, and since that time I have had a: nple opportunitie sof test- 
ing this remedy, In more than forty cases I have found it highly use. 
ful, and without it I am certain more than one-half would have been , 
lost, Mrs. Magill of Danville, Baskins of Selinsgrove, and Lo'z oi. 
New Berlin, have all used it with the happiest effect. So necessar 
has it become at the last named place, that Mr. Laschelles, a benev- Hi g 
lent gentleman of that town, has refused to let his ice be used even in 
his own family, thinking proper to reserve it all for the sick. 

The patient ought to hold it almost constantly in the mouth, as ¢: 
rected in my former letter, and swallow the solution; but if he be 
not old enough to rest on his guard against swallowing the undissols- 
ed lump, it may be enclosed in a gauze bag. If the fever be high le 
may swallow small portions of it finely powdered, 

If the child be too young to manage ice, we inject the coldest solt sh) 
tion of it into the throat very frequently ; and in these cases poun¢et 
ice may be swallowed if there is much fever. 

I have often thought of using it externally, but somehow the onl 
favorable opportunities of trying this mothod have been suffered to e 


cape unimproved —“Occasio celeris ,experimentum lubicrum, Ji I \, 
cium difficile,” says the reputed father of physic, and as the discas? Hi 
has passed over us, I refer the experiment to others, fri 


If you or your friends should try the ice, let me assure you th i » 
much will depend upon the incessant use of it night and day, till the i ,, 
inflammation has evidently yielded. ‘Till this time the patient ci" MM ir, 
take very little rest unless it be a mild case that may not require (hi HM 6, 
uninterrupted repression and sedation, But in bad cases we mustl? HH jo, 
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cufler the disease to gain upon us during the night what it has lost un- 
der the use of ice the preceding day. 

very case of eynanche tonsillaris, or simple inflammatory sore 
jjroat Which has fallen under our care for the last twelve months, has 
‘een treated with ice atier bleeding, and with great advantage. And 
none case of most severe aph thous sore e throat, which atte nded alow 
jilious fever, that of Dr. Robbins, of Sunbury, he assured me it was 
he pleasantest thing he had ever experienced, and I may fairly add— 
‘he most useful, But even the comfort which this remedy brings, is 

vot wo pees unnoticed, Mr, Greenough’s daughter, eight years old, 
was delirious in the cynanche m iligna for many days, and the ice 
could not be used, During all this time, four days and nignts, she swal- 
lowed not one tea-spoontul of any thing whatever, but was inc essantly 
employed during all this time, unless when she might dose for a few 
mnt’sin washing out her mouth with ice water, and to this must be 
aitrib ted her safety. 

Chloride of soda is another most noble remedy in this wayward 
disease. We have begun the use of it as soon as the cineritious 
specks appear, if at the same time there be general prostration; but 
it the gangrenous process is slow, and there is abundant vivacity in 
ihe system, it may be omitted altogether, and the ice continued, ‘I'he 
soughs will gradually and surprisingly disappear asthe general in- 
fammation of the fauces abates. 

When the gangrene is considerable, and the inflammation is at the 
‘ame time diffused, we use the ice and chloride alternately. But 
when the system is sinking, and we have reason to suppose that col- 
lapse is at hand, the ice must be omitted and the chloride used very 
strong, 

Wih respect to the strength of our medicine, we are at some loss,— 
Such as we have received from Philadelphia, we have used with from 
oie part water to ten, according to the age of the patient and the state 
i! the disease; butwe are by no means satisfied with our experience 
on this subject, 

ln order to purify the stomach we have given in the advanced stage 
of the disease, large doses of calcined charcoal, such as a, drachm 
luree Or four times a day toa child ten years old, 

We have bled freely in some cases, given calomel purges, poured 
vundance of cold water on the head when there was delirium, and 
sometimes have put the feet into warm water, while cold was applied 

othe head. We believe that many who are lost in this disease per- 
sof inflammation of the brain; hence we suppose that cups to the 
wk of the neck would prove highly beneficial. Leeches tothe throat, 

We are aware, have been used, but they caunot be generally attended 
}in the country, All these remedies are in trial among my medical 
ends, and when they shall have made their report, | will give youa 
more full account of our methods and their success, for ‘the use of 
vour Journal. Meanwhile, I hope that you will try these medicines, 
ian opportunity should offer, for [can assure you, that I have not lost 
ole single patient of all whom Ihave myself exclusively attended. I 

vegan the ice with my first patient, my own child, and [ have used it in 
hearly allthe rest. A robust boy, four years old, son of William Ze. 
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clif, died, to the surprise of his friends, and without mecical aid: ] 
was soon called to the rest of the family, four miles in the country, 
where I found the mother, her sister, and three children, the youne. 
estthree months old, all very ill of the disease. Here was ce rtainly 
a mortal disease, as it had already destroyed one of the family, but 
all the others recovered under the use of ice and chloride of Sie 
da. Mrs. Schuyler, of this town, lost one of her children of the djs. 
ease at Pennsborough, twenty-seven miles above us. Here neithe; 
ice nor the chloride was used; but when the mother returned to Nop. 
thumberland, her other three children were severely attacked wit) 
the disease, and they all recovered under the use of ice, without any 
other application to the throat. Daniel Gossler of this tow nn, Jost two 
children in whose cases neither ice nor the chloride was used, though 
under the care of a skilful physician, and great numbers d ied j in the 
country above us, while the new remedies were yet unknown,—Am, 
Journal, 


25. On the Efficacy of the Cold Dash in Nervous and Convulsive 
Diseases. By Charles A. Lee, M. D. of New York.—In the last 
number of the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, there is 
mention made of the efficacy of the cold dash in convalsions of in- 
fants, particularly in cases of hydrocephalus, — It is perhaps not gen. 
erally known, that pouring cold water in a continued stream upon the 
head is one of the most effectual remedies in most cases of nervous 
and convulsive diseases, In hysteria, epilepsy, chorea, delirium tre- 
mens, and catalepsy, I have employed this remedy with the most deci- 
ded success, as well as in convulsions of children from teething. 

The following case of catalepsy I relate, not only because the “Cis 
ease is one of rare occurrence, but to illustrate the effects of cold when 
applied in the manner above-mentioned, 

In January, 1831, [ was called to visit a coloured girl, aged fourteen, 
large for her age, and who had previously enjoy ed good health, with 
the exception of slight pains in the right hypochondrium, extending 
to the spine, occasioned as was believed by a burn in that region, 
which occurred when she was a child. Latterly she had suffered 
much inconvenience from it, and the day when I first saw her, she 
had complained more than usual. _ I found her in the following situs: 
tion. She lay on the floor on her back in a perfectly insensible state, 
incapable of moving or being roused by pinching, calling aloud, sha- 
king, or even by running pins into her flesh. She lay in the exact 
position in w hich she fell, and had not been seen to move in the slight: 
estdegree, The pulse was 100, of natural force, eves closed, respi 
ration easy, and the skin of usual temperature. _ I raised her arm to 
an angle of forty-five degrees with the body; it remained in that situa 
tion. I bent the forearm on the arm; it staid bent. The same 0c: 
curred to her other Jimbs. They were easily flexed, but it require 
considerable force to straighten them again. The eyes were closed, 
and the eyelids when raised shut in ashort time. How long her lim)s 
would have remained in the position in which they were placed! 
know not, but they continued thus while I was in the house, which 
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was perhaps an hour. I noticed occasionally slight spasms in the 
muscles, but not sufficient to cause motion, She lay in this state 
fourteen hours, and then came out of it perfectly unconscicus of any 
thing that had transpired. In about a fortnight afierwards she had a- 
nother similar attack, from which she recovered in six bours. In 
three or four weeks from this time, she had a different attack, being 
violently convulsed, so that it required several persons to hold her, 
and prevent her injuring herself, Incurvation and recurvation of the 
body would alternately ensue with surprising rapidity, She foamed 
at the mouth, seemed unconscious of what she was doing, and sensa- 
tionand voluntary motion were suspended, She had six or seven of 
these paroxysins, which lasted about twenty minutes each time, in the 
intervals lying as in the former fits. Oa pressure over the dorsal ver- 
tebrae she started as if it gave her pain, and moved her legs as iung as 
the pressure was continued, She k: Ly in this state twenty-four hours, 
I now directed cupping over the tender portion of the spine, and 
made an issue with concentrated nitric acid; this was kept discharg- 
ing fur several weeks, during which time she had no attack. In 
about a week after it he aled she was again seized with a similar fit to 
the last,and lay five days perfectly insensible, without swallowing 
any thing, W hen she awaked she was but little inclined to eat, and 
as she had had no evac uation, digestion appears to have been ina 
measure suspended, ‘The measures employed to shorten the dura- 
tion of the fit appeared to have but little effect except venesection, 
which evidently was beneficial in several instances. 

About seven months since she became pregnant, and has had three 


returns of the disease in that time, from which she has immediately 
recovered by pouring cold water in a continued stream from a consi- 
derable height upon her head, In no instance has it been longer than 
five minutes before she was perfectly restored. I have no doubt were 
itemployed at the proper period it would prevent an attack; but as 
there is generally no warning, or premonitory symptom, this is impos- 
sible—Am. Jouru.—New } ork, May 18, 1833. 


26. On the Formation of Callus, and the mode of Remedying it 
when diseased or deformed, By Baron Dupuytren—There is 
perhaps no subject in pathological anatomy which has more 
exercised the sagacity of observers and the imagination of those 
who raise up hypotheses without experience, than the theory of 
the formation of callus, ‘Two opinions have ¢ hiefly prevailed in mo- 
dern times—that of Duhatnel, and that of Bordenave. The former 
attributed to the swelling of the periosteum and medullary membrane, 
lo their prolongation from one fragmeut to the other, and to their os- 
sification, the consolidation of the fracture, He held that this re-u- 
union took place, at one time by means of a simple external ferrule, at 
another by means of a double ferrule, one enveloping the periphery 
of the fragment, the other penetrating the medullary canal, where it 
forms a kind of wedge, of greater or less length. 

Bordenave established different principles. He admits that the 
union and consolidation of broken bone takes place by the same me- 
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chanism as the healing of soft parts: led, without doubt, to this idea 
by what happens when the fractured parts are exposed, he thought he 
could recognize the existence of cellular and vascular granulations 
between the fragments. According to him these granulations united 
and became solid by the deposition of phosphate of lime in their inte- 
rior. ‘These doctrines, more or less modified, were received down to 
our time, when in 1808, having undertaken to verify the ideas of 
Bordenave and Bichat, | was astonished to find nothing which jusu- 
fied them. | multiplied my researches and was led by numerous ex- 
periments to establish a theory partly founded on that of Duhamel, 
and which I tanght in my course of pathelogical anatomy. — Let us 
trace the most remarkable phenomena which we observe during the 
time that a fractured bone is becoming consolidated. 

If the parts be examined hetween the first and tenth days, we find 
an extravasation of blood round the fragments, between them and in 
the medullary canal, The ecchymosis may extend to very distant 
parts. Inflammation and tumefaction to a considerable extent is de- 
veloped at the irritated points, The fleshy fibres become confounded 
with the inflamed cellular tissue, and soon cease to be distinguishable 
from other parts. ‘The periosteum becomes red and swollen, is soften- 
ed and pours out a reddish serous fluid between it and the portions of 
bone which it covers. ‘The medullary tissue becomes tumefied and 
inflamed, effacing by degrees the canal which the centre of the bone 
presents. ‘The marrow becomes in some measure fleshy, and unites 
to that of the opposite side. If we examine what is going on with re- 
gard to the fragments, we find the clot which separates them to be ab- 
sorbed in a few days, and replaced by a gelatinous secretion, From 
the fourth to the sixth day the surfaces of the fracture are covered 
with a reddish substance, of a downy appearance, but which is not al- 
ways present. From the tenth to the twenty-fifth day the tumefaction 
of the soft parts becomes more solid; its adherence to the intermediate 
substance of the fragments appears every day more intimate; thie 
muscles resume their wonted aspect and functions. The tumor, 
which I have called tzmeur du cal, diminishes in extent, and separates 
from the surrounding parts; the tissue which composes it is homoge- 
neous, like fibro-cartilage, and difficult to divide. If detached, itis 
found to consist of fibres parallel to the axis of the fractured bone. 
The swollen medullary membrane is transformed into fibro-cartilage, 
and progressively narrows the central cavity of the bone, till it finish- 
es by wholly obliterating it. 

In proportion as we advance in the examination of the formation of 
the callus, we observe other particulars: the process may go on to the 
twenty-fifth, fortieth, or even sixtieth day. In weakly subjects the 
work is not completed under three months. ‘The lardaceous and f- 
brous mass which constitutes the “tumor of the callus,” and which en- 
tirely envelopes the fragments, becomes by degrees cartilaginous.— 
Towards the end of the time, the fragments are included in the cen- 
tre of solid ferrule, which adheres to them through the whole extent 
of the outer surface, Externally this ferrule is covered by thickened 
periosteum, which passes into that covering the sound portions of the 
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yone, ‘The cellular tissue in the neighborhood is still in a condens- 
ed state. The soft substance which was interposed between, in trag- 
ments, has now become more dense and more adherent to the extremi- 
ties of the bone, but ts yet far from uniting them in a perfect manner. 
The central peg continues to be prolonged towards the extremities, ra- 
pidly increases in consistence, and soon forms a very solid cylinder 
ef bone, It is usually at this period that the apparatus is removed, 
put this callusis not yet toremain; consequently I have named it the 
«provisional callus,” to point out that nature removes it to establish 
other means of union between the fragments. 

From the third to the fifth, even to the sixth month, the tumor of 
the callus becomes gradually more compact, and the central porticn 
undergoes the same transformation. ‘The substance between the 
fragments acquires all the characters and consistence of compact 
bone, differing only in color. Itis the transformation of this sub- 
stance into bone that [have called the “definitive callus.” In the 
concluding period of the formation of callus, the central portion Le- 
comes less dense; cells appear in its interior; it is converted/into, a 
reticular tissue, which itself finally disappears, and leaves the cen- 
tral canal of the bone pertectly free. ‘The cells are then lined with a 
medullary membrane.  Afier the establishment of the canal of the 
bone, it becomes continuous with the lining membrane which secretes 
the marrow. The external portion of the provisional callus also fin- 
ishes by disappearing, It is to be understood that the different cir- 
cumstances of fractures produce some slight varieties in those which 
attend the callus. Thus, when the fractured bones ride, the interior 
portion or peg is not found, and the same happens when the bone has 
nomedullary cavity. 

To recapitulate :—The re-union of bone generaily offers the follow- 
ing phenomena: 1. Effusion of blood and viscid fluid, 2. Eechymo- 
sis in the cellular tissue surrounding the extremities of the fracture, 
3. The formation of a cartilaginous and bony ferrule externally, and 
of akind of peg within, 4. Ossification of the substance interposed 
between the fragments. 5. Decrease of the tumor of the callus, and 
restoration of the medullary canal. The term of forty days, men- 
tioned by many, is far from being sufficient; and where the fracture 
is oblique, or the bones ride, a much longer time is required.— Bos- 
ton Journal, 


26, Gangrene of the mouth in Children.—The following description 
of this terrible disease, which is certain!y rare among us, we take 
from the Clinique of M. Guersent, physician to the hospital for chil- 
dren at Paris, 

The peculiar subjects of this disease are children living in narrow 
and ill-ventilated situations, badly nourished, and whose constitution 
has been enfeebled by preceding maladies, According to some au- 
thors, its origin is very peculiar; the period of the invasion being 
marked by a small white spot, which soon becomes gangrenous and 
involves in its consequences the sphacelus of the parts adjacent. M. 
Guersent admits this to be often the case, but contends that it also 
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frequently arises from simple inflammation of the gums. It may ah. 
so arise from caries of the bones of the face in scrofulous subjects ;— 
generally in this case the gangrene commences at the border of the 
fistulous opening, which transmits outwardly the remains of the Slip. 
purating bone, In whatever manner it appears, the march of the 
malady is generally the same: the tissues suddenly assume a grevish 
_ k appearance, and diffuse a gangrenous odor wh ly different from 

the fetor of false membranes: the affected part swells, the cheek be. 
comes tense and smooth, and in examining the interior of the mouth 
we easily see that the soft parts are reduced to a state of soft putres- 
cence and that the teeth are loosened. ‘This state may continue a 
greater or less length of time; the malady may remain stationary, or 
may continue its ravages In the buccal cavity without appearing out: 
Ww ardly ; but generally at the end of five or six days the tension of the 
cheek augmen' s, and a deep violet spot shows itself in the centre of 
the tumor. The epidermis softens and is easily removed at this 
point, which extends gradually, and sometimes finishes by carrying 
away the whole side ofthe face. The presence of the violet color in- 
dicates that all the parts, from the mucous to the exterior, are com- 
pletely sphacelous. By degrees the eschars soften, fall, and discover 
the bones of the jaw, affected with necrosis and deprived of their 
teeth, Often the children remove those themselves, without appear- 
ing to experience the slightest pain. As those who are affected with 
gangrene of the mouth have almost always some visceral affection the 
fever is very decided through the whole disease. The absorption of 
the fetid ichor which inundates the gums and the interior of the mouth 
contributes to give itan adynamic characte *r; the children are weak- 
ened by degrees; an abundant and fetid diarrhoea supervenes, and 
they finally fall victims to a true poisoning when the forces of nature 
do not suffice to free the system by the usual emunctories from the 
matters absorbed, Some children preserve their appetite to the last 
moment, and eat with voracity all the aliments presented them. No- 
thing can be more hideous than these repasts, in which putrid matters 
and even teeth are introduced into the douse. Those children, how- 
ever, whose appetites continue, usually resist the malady the longest 
time. 

In the post-mortem examination, the cesophagus is Ordinarily found 
filled with a blackish aad very fetid s secretion, the whole thickness of 
the cheek converted into eschars, and the bones of the face necrosed. 
These necroses, the extent of which is infinitely variable, present a 
special character which seems to distinguish them from all others. 

The osseous tissue, struck with death, i is black and dry: it would 
seem, says M Guersent, as if the bone had contributed ‘all its fluid 
portion to augment the putrid degeneration of the soft parts. 

From the very first period the absence of false membranes will pre 
vent our confounding gangrene of the mouth with the flaky stomati- 
tis. As little can itbe “confounded with carbuncle, whose native situa 
tion and march are altogether different. Some varieties of pustula 
maligna approach it in some degree; but we may remark that this af 
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only consecutively; while gangrene of the mouth commences inter- 
nally with the mucous membrane, and makes its ravages in the mouth 
itself before extending itself to the exterior. 

Treatment.—Messrs. Baro, Jonard and Guersent consider the actu- 
al cautery as the most efticacious local therapeutic to avert the pro- 
gress of the disease. ‘I'he application ought to be repeated according 
to ihe intensity and extentof the disease, It is not well to have re- 
course to caustics, such as the butter of antimony and the acids, except 
jn cases Where the disease occupies the bottom of the cavity, so that 
itis impossible to apply the cautery. All these caustics are attended 
with the inconvenience of excuing an abundant flow of saliva, by 
which their action is excerdingly impaired. On the contrary, cauter- 
izing may be carried to any depth we will, by submitting the point in 
question to the actual cautery. 

The nitrate of silver has been highly praised by some practitioners; 
but the eschar which it produces is too superficial; and if sufficient of 
the salt be employed to destroy a certain thickness of tissue, there 
would be danger that the patients would swallow a poriton of it. 

Sometimes the whole effect of these cauterizations is nothing, and 
the disease Continues its course; but im other cases the eschars are de- 
tached, the wounds clean, and the extensibility of the substance of 
the cheek is such that the small deformity which results from the cica- 
tization is not at all comparable with what would otherwise have 
existed, 

In the treatment of this complaint, constitutional means ought 
to be insisted upon, As all the stages of it indicate a profound 
alteration of the fluids, M. Guersent advi-es the employment of to- 
nies, to he modified according to the state of the organs diseased, The 
gargles onght always to be of a detersive or antiseptic nature; those 
composed of the decoction of cinchona and of chloride of soda are 
preferable.—Boston Journal. 


Il, ANALYTICAL. 


Art. I. Puerperal Fever.—In the last number of our eastern 
contemporary, the American Journal, there is a long practical 
paper, by our friend Dr. Hugh L. Hodge, on Puerreran Fever. 


The subject is one of such great importance, and we have with- 

inthe last few days been so painfully interested ina case of this 

disease, that we are induced, notwithstanding the Doctor’s pa- 
Whole No. 26.—Hexade, II. Vou. I. No. 2. 18 
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per contains nothing particularly new, either in pathology o, 
therapeutics, to present our readers with a liberal extract, 


“The great fatality of puerperal peritonitis, whether appearing 
sporadically or epidemically, in private or public practice, is we(| 
known. When endemic in hospitals few patients recover—not unfre. 
quently almost every individual perishes. ‘This mortality no doubt 
partially depends on the predisposing causes, of which, as already ac. 
knowledged, we are very ignorant, but which are evidently more ip- 
fluential in hospitals, and other similar situations, and modify, Ina 
most important manner, the symptoms and progress of the disease, as 
I shall attempt to demonstrate, rendering similar modification in the 
treatment essentially necessary, The very nature of puerperal {e- 
ver, being an acute imflammation of a most irritable and extensive se- 

rous tissue, spreading over its whole surface with great rapidity, is 
alone sufficient to account for the severity of the disease, especially 
when it is remembered that it occurs at a moment when the female 
system is always preternaturally irritable. 

“On ordinary occasions, the well known local and general symp- 
toms of inflammation are inanifested, so that no doubt remains, as 
well of the nature of the affection, as of the proper remedies, but when 
endemic in hospitals, its appareut character is changed—diagnosis is 
difficult, and the anxious physician, alive to all the responsibilities of 
his situation, finds the n.ost efficient antiphlogistic remedies unavail- 
ing, and even positively injurious ina disease essentially inflammato- 
ry. The following circumstances may be mentioned as more or less 
peculiar in the cases under consideration, 

«1. The disease was not ushered in by any decided chill, often no 
cold sensations were experienced; and the subsequent phenomena 
render it probable that inflammation generally commenced on delive- 
ry, although no symptoms were detected before the second or third 
day. 

“2. The almost entire absence of fever, that is, of a hot, dry skin, 
dry tongue, and other indications of the stage of excitement; the sur- 
face being usually pallid, with a livid tinge of the lips, cheeks, tongue, 
nails—also moist, and natural as to temperature. ‘There were some 
exceptions to this remark, but the observation is correct as regarts 
the most acute cases of the complaint—Case V, Pitney’s ; Case VI. 
Munhollan’s, 

“3, The pulse was never corded nortense. The last patient, Case 
VIII. Sullivan, had slight tension of the pulse, but not to such a & 
gree as on ordinary occasions to render the lancet essential. In all 
cases the pulse was at first rather large, soft, and compressible, not 
calling for, and even forbidding depletion; it was invariably frequen|, 
at once rising to 120, and often could not be numbered towards the 
termination of the Seman, 

“4. The respiration was much hurried ; in one patient, Case Il 
this was remarkably the case ; like that of a person agitated, or e 
hausted by severe exercise. Connected with this, there were gent 
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rally, almost universally, a disposition to blueness of the lips, and other 
evidences of imperfect hematosis, 

«5, Perhaps, however, the greatest peculiarity of this epideraic was 
the slight degree of pain experienced. Riley, Case I. suffered the 
most; yet on the first day she made no complaint of pain; on the se- 
cond, suffered only when dowels were moved; on the third, had severe 
pain, but it was completely relieved by V.S, and leeches ; on the 
fourth, it returned and extended to the joints of the extremities, and 
was greatly aggravated by pressure. In no other patient was pain a 
prominent symptom ; in some it was only produced by pressure, or 
by motion; and in two patients, Lehy and Borstall, no pain whatever 
was experienced, nor any tenderness on pressure during the whole 
course of an acute peritonitis !! 

“The tympanitic condition of the intestines was much less than 
usual, particularly in those cases in which there was little or no 
pain, 

“6, The almost universal existence of a furred and yellow, 
(‘bilious,’) tongue, indicative of visceral disorder, should perhaps be 
mentioned asa peculiarity. It was found in all the severe cases, and 
in nearly all who were delivered during the prevalence of the com- 
plaint. ‘This derangement of the digestive functiuns, conjoined with 
avery irritable condition of the tissues, seemed to constitute that state 
of the system or organs which predisposes to peritonitis puerperalis, 
and which, under other exciting causes, as wounds, fractures, &c. 
gives rise to erysipelas. If so, the frequent conjoint prevalence 
of puerperal fever and erysipelas is, in some degree, explained—their 
predisposing Causes being the same. 

“7, The secretion of bile after the first few days became excessive, 
and appeared to be the exciting cause of the diarrhoea and vomiting, 
which were injurious and exhausting, Whether this increased secre- 
tion of bile depended on the disease, or on the measures adopted, par- 
ticularly the exhibition of mercury, or on both, is a question not easily 
answered, 

“These peculiarities will explain the difficulty of diagnosis—the 
inefliciency of the established modes of treatment, and the consequent 
fatality of the disease. 

“1, Difficulty of diognosis.—It may be safely asserted, that without 
the assistance of morbid anatomy, the nature of this disease would 
have been altogether inscrutable. What practitioner, however expe- 
rienced in clinical observations, but ignorant of what the scalpel has 
revealed post mortem of the consequences of this affection, would 
have suspected a most rapid, aeute, and extensive inflammation, in- 
volving the whole surface of the irritable and sensible serous membrane 
of the abdomen, when his patient complained merely of weakness; 
had no pain, nor even tenderness on pressing and handling the abdo- 
men; no tympanitis; no purging; no dryness nor heat of surface; no 


 lension nor quickness of pulse 2? The faet that authors have alluded 


tosuch cases, would afford but little assistance to the practitioner, In 
he case of Lehy, for example, the symptoms of disease were imper- 
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fect hematosis; rapid respiration, and great frequency of pulse, with 
diminution of the lochie; want of mammary secretion and great sense 
of debility; symptoms sufficiently decided to indicate dangerous inter. 
na! disease, but wheiher of serous or mucous tissues in the abdomen 
or the thorax, are points which could not be positively determined, 
The last-mentioned symptoms however, judging from what occurred 
at the hospital, should, under similar circumstances, be considered gs 
proof of tae existence of acute peritonitis, for death unfortunately af. 
forded the opportunity of ocular demonstration, 

The iveili iency of the established modes of treatment was too 
certainly exbibited at this period; confirming not only the experieiice 
of my predecessors in the hospital, but that also of accoucheurs to 
lying-i -in establishments generally, It may be useful to state what | 
believe to be the result of our experience in the different remedies 
employed, and then to deduce the practice which would promise most 
under similar modifications of peritonitis. 

“). Blood-lctting —General bleeding was tolerated in some of the 
cases, particularly in the last one, 8 Sullivan’s, where there was some 
tension of the pulse, It usually moderated, for a few hours, the local 
symptoms; but as a general obs servation, it was of no permanent bet- 
efit to the local affection, and was often decidedly injurious, by ex. 
hausting more rapidly the vital powers of the patient, as indicated by 
the increased frequency and weakness of the pulse, pallor of the sur. 
face, and sensation of weakness, 

“The same remark was often applicable to leeches, as always 
moderating, and in one instance, Viney’s, apparently subduing ti 
local symptoms, but diminishing the general strength, so that the local 
affection appeared to spread with much more rapidity. In one case, 
Munhollan’s, no relief was afforded, and the patient complained of Le. 
ing more uncomfortable. On the whole, leeches proved useful, but 
the evacuation of blood in whatever way effected was injurious when 
the pulse was rendered sofier and more frequent, As salutary as 
these evacuations may prove in such cases, (of sporadic peritonils,) 
exactly in the same ratio do I consider them injurious in epidemic 
peritonitis, especially in hospitals—peritonitis from internal causes, 
Jn this latter case, so far frm procuring relief, they are ordinarily 
followed by great frequency and smallness in the pulse, a more evident 
al‘eration of the features, and increased swelling of the abdomen,” 
Exceptions occurred to this rule of Baudelocque’s, but none which 
would not confirm the observation that sanguineous evacuations are 
injurious when the pulse does not sanction their employment, 


“2, Emetics were employed occasionally to relieve the stomach 
of any irritating ingesta, food, bile, &c, but were not relied upon as 
the efficient means in the management of the disease, 

“3. Purging, as a plan of treatment, failed entirely: in all cases, 
whether excited spontaneously, or by medicine, it was very distressing 
and exhausting to the patient, w't th no apparent amelioration of the 


* Baudelocque, Jr. on Puerperal Peritonitis, p. 346, Amer. Ed. 
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symptoms. At the commencement, however, laxatives or enemas to 
empty the howels were grateful Nand beneficial, 

1, Diaphoretics were of no utility—indeed the patient often per- 
spire J with even a natural tem; perature of the skin, and yet experienced 
no re lief. 

«5, Mercury.—Much was anticipated from the use of this medicine, 
so valuable in inflammatory affections, especially of serous tissues. 
Hence, next to blood-letting, our main dependence was placed on its 
free exhibition; it was resorted to in every case, but on review, [ can- 
not affirm that any good was effected, and perhaps it was even positive- 
ly injurious, Salivation could not be induced: even in the compar- 
atively protracted case of Burstall, where mercury was early, freely, 
aud perseveringly employed, no geauine ptyalism was excited, An 
aphthous ulceration of the tongue, lips, &c. occurred without swelling 
of ihe face, ulceration of the gums, or any inflammation of the salivary 
glands, and without anv mercurial foetor, The patient appeared to 
sink more rapidly from this extensive irritation, and from the severely 
painful affection of the muscles of the forearm, which may possibly 
have been dependent on the mercurial influence, In Manhollan’s 
case, Which was fatal, and in Sullivan’s, which was one of recovery, 
the great distress was from purging of biltous and serous fluids, appa- 
rently from the use of calomel ; indeed, i in all cases, it was disposed to 
act on the secretions of the abd minal viscera, rather than on the 
mouth, and had no influence in moderating the disease, Was the in- 
creased bilious evacuations in the jatter stages of the complaint owing 
to the inflammation, or the mercury ? 

“6, The oil of turpentine was tried, but always excited vomiting, 
and was thereivre abandoned, 

Revulsives—VFomentations and poultices to the abdomen, ex- 
tremities, vulva, and mamme; hot pediluvium; oil of turpentine to 
body and limbs ; warm and mucilaginous injections into vagina and 
rectum ; blisters to the extremities and sometimes to the abdomen, 
were severally employed, and generally with advantage as secondary 
remedies, Moist heat, however applied, was generally grateful; but 
of course had, in so severe a disease, no very dec ided inf: uence. 
The blisters were often detrimental, by increasing the restlessness 
of the patient, and preventing sleep. Nothing seemed to be gained by 
attentions to the mamme; the application of plasters and poultices or 
of the child, did not seem to retard the secession of the milk; as the 
patient was ais turbed by the infant, it was soon withdrawn. 

“8, Tories and stimuli were usefully employed, but not with any 
idea of curing the disease as has been mentioned, but on another 
principle presently to be indicated, 

“9. Cold.—The great disappointment experienced in not being able 
to resort freely in this acute form of peritonitis to general and local 
bleeding, and in the efficiency of other remedies, varly induced me 
to think of ice to the abdomen as the most promising means for ar- 
resting this terrible disease. ‘T'o this practice I was led by principle, 
and by experience in analogous affections, For several years, I have 
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taught at the Philadelphia Medical Institute, that the direct influence 
of cold is universally sedative, as respects the organic actions, to jp. 
ternal as well as to external capillaries, maintaining that cold applied 
to the skin does not determine the blood directly to the internal ¢; 
laries, but on the contrary, that the same condition of the ¢ capillary 
tissue is induced internally as well as externally, differing merely jn 
degree, It may be useful to add, that the prominent facts on which 
this opinion of the modus operandi ot cold is founded, are its acknow- 
ledged and powerful influence in moderating and arresting internal 
as well as external hemorrhages; and also the decided benefit so Uni 
versally experienced by its employ ment in many deep-seated inflam- 
mations of the limbs, of the baal d&c. when of the most acute char. 
acter. Why then should it not be equally useful in acute peritonitis? 
1 could not detect any satisfactory objection, but on theoretical views, 
and from experience in all analogous affections, I felt strongly inclined 
to use it freely and boldly. To this I was still further encouraged, 
not only by the failure of established modes of treatment, but by the 
accounts given of two cases of recovery in the Journal of the Roy al 
Society of Medicine of Toulouse in 1827,* where ice was applied, 
and by the reports of several practitioners in favor of cold ¢ cataplasms, 
cold affusions, &c. In consultation, therefore, with my colleague, 
Dr. Lukens, it was agreed to employ ice in the next case that ap- 
peared suitable, That no bad consequences should result, if possible, 
from its employment, it. was not resorted to until the symptoms were 
decided, until it was evident that sanguine evacuations could not be 
further employed, and until the lochia and the mammary secretion 
had ceased, ‘These circumstances existing in Case V1., Munhollan’s, 
ice in cloths and in bladders was applied to those portions of the ab- 
domen which were tender on pressure, while dry heat, blankets, &c. 
were directed to the extremities, and calomel was freely exhibited 
with the views already explained. The result was not positively for 
or against its employment, but to me it was decidedly encouraging; 
for although the patient died as speedily as in the other cases, yet she 
was naturally of a delicate constitution, had been the subject of dys- 
entery and bronchitis before and during her confinement, was deliver- 
ed prematurely of twins, and was at the time the ice was applied 
much exhausted, (pulse being 144 and very weak,) by the disease and 
by the leeches, which last appeared to be injurious to the local as well 
as general symptoms, She had also hypertrophy of the left ventricle 
of the heart. The ice was agreeable to her feelings, far more s0 
than the turpentine and other revulsives previously employ ed; it con- 
tributed greatly to the relief of her restlessness; moderated the local 
symptoms, and apparently arrested the progress of the inflammation; 
for, if any correct judgment could be formed from the symptoms, par- 
ticularly the tenderness on pressure, before and after its application, 
of the extent of the inflammation, it did not extend on the peritoneum 





* Vide North American Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. vi. p- 19°. 
Archives Generales, vol. xvi. p. 136. Baudelocque on Puerperal Peri- 
tonitis, p. 400, Am. Ed. 
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after resort to the ice, Dissection exhibited a more circumscribed in- 
flammation than in either of the other fatal cases ; the effusion of lymph, 
&c. being confined to the lower portion of the abdomen, but in the 
other cases was found over all the viscera, liver and stomach not 
excepted. 

«Was not this patient also injured by the calomel, which kept up a 
distressing purging, and excited no affection of the mouth and salivary 
glands ? 
~ «These observations certainly do not afford much encouragement 
inthe treatment of peritonitis puerperalis as modified by epidemic 
causes, but by exhibiting the difficulties of the case may lead toa 
more scientific and efficient mode of treatment. 

“Puerperal fever in the Pennsylvania Hospital was manifestly an 

acute inflammation of the peritoneum, conjoined with derangement 
of the chylopotetic viscera, and occurring in individuals whose svstems 
were preternaturally irritable, and whose vital powers immediately 
vielded to the severity and extent of the local inflammation. 
" 6 The important and essential indication is to subdue the local 
disease, but its fulfilment was rendered fearfully difficult by the pros- 
trated condition of the system. Hence, as frequently intimated, san- 
guineous depletion, purging, and other anti-phlogistic remedies. were 
often detrimental, although temp6rary relief might be afforded. The 
general principle I would therefore deduce, is that the vital powers 
should not be enfeebled under the expectation of curing the local in- 
Jammation, {f, therefore, the pulse becomes more irritable and fre- 
quent from the loss of blood, such evacuations should be abandoned, 
however apparently useful in moderating the local symptoms, and 
measures for supporting and invigorating the e powers of life, be adopt- 
ed. This [ believe to be a principle of very universal applic sition; 
but too often, especially at the present day, forgotter i—for practition- 
ers, from a laudable desire to overcome the local inflammation, the 
origo malorum, not unfrequently sacrifice the general strength of the 
patient. 

“ Anti-phlogistic remedies have seldom any other effect than simply 
to diminish, by a direct or indirect influence, the morbid excitement; 
the alteration of action, the change from a diseased toa healthy state, 
is effected almost exclusively by the natural powers of the economy, 
and demands therefore that a certain degree of power should be pre- 
served—patients may be rendered so weak that very slight local dis- 
ease may destroy them. Surgeons are familiar with these principles, 
and daily act upon them in the management of suppurating wounds, 
compound fractures, &c. of long standing g, often employing stimulating 
measures, locally as well as generally. 

“In all doubtful cases, the first evacuation of blood, if the pulse do 
not forbid the trial, should be tentative, as advised by Baudelocque, Jr. 
If the pulse acquire increased volume and tone, and become slower, 
the evacuations have been useful, and may sometimes be advantage- 
ously and even freely repeated. All direct depletion, however, must 
be effected within the first few hours; evacuations afterwards can 
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seldom be tolerated, but moderate nourishment, tonics, and even stim. 
uli, are demanded, that the patient may not sink from the local affec. 
tion. These invigorating measures do not apparently augment the 
local affection. 

 Sanguineous evacuation being forbidden, or having been carried 
as far as practicabie, the patient must be mene to lucal ‘anti-phlovis: ic 
remedies, operating as sedatives or revulsives, with appropriate at. 
tentions to the general system. Judging from the few cases above 

detailed, and for reasons already advanced, I would prefer the seda- 
tive influence of ice to the abdomen as more promising than any other 
measure hitherto recommended. It certainly deserves a more ep. 
larged and decided trial, having been apparently successful in some 
few cases on record—being more gratetul to the sensations of the 
patient, and certainly exciting a more powerful influence, whether for 
good or evil, than any other measure at command, In using it, mo- 
derate warmth should be preserved in every uther portion of ‘the Sure 
face, the bowels be kept at rest by anodynes, the general strength 
supported by simple unirritating food, tonics, or even stimuli; and 
any occas sional or accidental sy mptom, be appropriately atiended io, 
Should circumstances forbid the use of ice, revulsives alone remain at 
our command, and should then be resorted to decidedly: a blister to 
cover the whole aniertor and later&l portions of the aldomen can 
alone be adequate to the emergencies of the case; small blisters are 
inadequate as revulsives, and prob ibly produce as much general dis- 
tress as the large one over the abdomen, Aithough my co onfid ence in 
mercury is destroyed as a remedy for peritonitis, it perhaps sh uld 
not be entirely abandoned, as in smail and repeated doses with opium, 
so as to prevent anv cathartic effect, it may correct the derange- 
ment of the chylopoietic viscera, the integrity of whose finctions is 
so exceedingly important in maintaining the vital powers of the 
system. 

‘‘Bleeding, general and local, regulated entirely by the condition 
of the pulse, especially as regards tension, with the constant applica- 
tion of ice to the abdomen, appear, therefore, to be the most promising 
remedies for puerperal peritonitis, under the direction of a well-- 
structed and attentive practitioner.” 


We have never yet seen puerperal fever epidemic, nor of a 
typhoid type. In Cincinnati, it has constantly, as far as we 
have seen, presented a simple inflammatory cl.aracter, and re- 
quired a pure anti-phlogistic treatment. Blood-letting, antimo- 
nials conjoined with calomel, calomel alone in large doses, 
calomel and opium, warm fomentations to the abdomen, and 4 
large blister, have been our remedies, and invariable succes 
has followed their application. The disease has generally been 
ushered in with a chill, but a case now under treatment made 
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‘is onset without the slightest rigor. Hysterical symptoms are 
ofien present, apparently from the involvement of the uterine 


system in the inflammation. The physician should not suffer 
them to mislead him in the treatment. 


Art. II. Spinal origin of Rheumatism.— We owe an apology 
to our readers, for having so long neglected to notice the opin- 
ions and practice of the talented Dr. John K. Mitchell, of Phila- 
delphia, on the subject of Rueumatism. In the 8th vol. of the 
American Journal, he inserted a paper, intended to prove by 
facts and» cases, that this disease originates in irritation or in- 
flammation of the spinal marrow, particularly about the origin 
of the nerves leading to the affected part. Very lately, August 
1033, he has favored the profession, through the same respect- 
able periodical, with a second paper on Rheumatism, setting 
forth his later observations and reflections, together with those 
of several of his friends. Passing by his cases, which are nu- 
merous and pertinent, we shall present our readers with such 


an extract from the close of his communication, as will put them 


possession of his ingenious pathological and therapeutic 
views; and enable them, as opportunities may offer, to test the 
reality of his discovery by their own observations. We shall 
be happy to be the organ of communication between them and 
the profession. 


“In reviewing the thirty-five cases now presented to the readers 
of the Journal, several general truths seem worthy of particular notice. 
Among these not the least important is the bearing on the ques'ion 
of pathological seat, The first case, in conjunction with the cases 
of rheumatism produced by carious spine, reported in my first paper 
on this subject, leaves no doubt in my mind that a condition of parts 
exactly the same as in rheumatism, may and does exist as an effect 
of irritation of the great nervous masses at the centre. It remains to 
be proved by the opponents of this system, by equally conclusive facts, 
that a genuine translateable rheumatism is ever found to be indepen- 
dent of such a cause, or that the disease properly called rheumatism 
is ever a primary affection of the limbs or joints. ‘The extraordinary 
facility with which most of the recited cases were cured by exclusive 
spinal treatment, goes far to establish concurrently the same truth. 
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For when a true inflammation of a joint has a purely local character, 

as in Case XXXIIL the spin il treatment is al'ovether useless, while 
the more direct application of the same means meets with prompt 

success. If inflammation alone of the tissues ordinarily attacked by 
rheumatism constituted that disease, inflammation froma sprain or 
blow affecting the same parts should ‘ean the same translateable cha- 
racter, whic h is so characteristic of true rheumatic inf ammation, and 
should also be capable of passing not only to similar parts, but to the 
viscera, as not unfrequeatly happens in rheumatic cases. 

“The great value of the opiate practice in rheumatism, is no small 
auxiliary to the arguments in favour of the central origin, because it 
is only by lessening nervous Irritation that such a medicine can prove 
useful. It follows asa coro! llary that the best possible practice in 
these cases consists in spinal depletion and counter-stimulation com. 
bined with the judicious use of opiat es. ‘That such a practice has not 
been more generally followed in the public duty at the hospital, arose 
from a desire to obtain the more conclusive evidence of the truth af 
forded by the avoidance of obscuring complication, That being now 
attained, the practitioner will no lun; ger feel justified in leaving out 
of his system of cure, any one of the useful auxiliaries called fur by 
the varying contingencies of his cases. 

“ Another general fact is that rheumatism attacks those parts only 
whose nerves come out at or near to the part of the medulla spinalis 
which is in an irritated state. This was the fact in the carious cases, 
and in the case of Dr. Parker, of Elkton, Although all the nerves 
in descending along the spinal canal, must have been subj jected to 
diseased influence, only those which took their departure from that 
part of the spine were influential in producing rheumatism, which 
consequently appeared at their sentient extremity exclusively. The 
same point is sustained strongly by the effect of the remedial meas- 
ures, which were scarcely ever of any use when applied to remote 
parts of the spine, and were generally promptly beneficial, when di- 
rected to the origin of the nerves of the part inflamed, 

“As far as we could ascertain, the remedial effect of the spinal 
treatment was most potent when applied exactly over the place of exit 
from the spine, of the nerves which supplied the inflamed part. — It is 
also remarkable that the affection of the upper extremities was almost 
always the most easily remedied. ‘This may be ascribed with proba 
bility to the greater effect of the cups on those parts of the spine which 
lie least imbedded i in cellular tissue and muscular fibre, 

“In conclusion, [ may be permitted to advert to the close connexion 
between common rheumatism and certain diseases of mucous and fib- 
rous tissues in the eyes, nose, mouth, alimentary canal, bladder, and 
urethra. In many cases dinvsheoe and dysentery are frend to alter- 
nate with rheumatism of the extremities, and particularly of the lower 
limbs. Wherever such cases happen, they are found to yield more 
readily to spinal treatment than to any other mode of cure, thus al 
furding another proof of the spinal origin of such cases 

‘“ On the whole it seems to me that the evidence for the pathology 
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contended for, is much more conclusive in the present instance, than 
that on which the profession is accustomed to rest for much of its 
accredited science. As far as | can comprehend the obj jjectorsy their 
main difficulty hes in al bandoning an unquestioned opinion, founded on 
prescriptive learning, and the more obvious phenomena of the disease. 
Jut even they wall find itimpossible to explain away the facts brought 
forward in favor of the new doctrine, unless they can show that in 
original inflimmations of the periphery, the most judicious treatment 
consists in applications to the centre, a position fully overthrown by 
every abortive aitempt to remedy sprains or bruises of the limbs by 
medicaments to the spine, Another objection lies in the absence 
of tenderness of such parts of the spine as are here presumed to be 
under irritation, If, however, that irritation transmi's pain to a re- 
mote part, we ought not to expect to find it tender on pressure, but we 
ought to look for aggravat ion of the peripheral disease, an event actu- 
ally produced in Dr. Parker’s case. Ina very few persons the spine 
was found tender on pressure, but these were patients who belonged 
toa debilitated class, in whom certain parts of the spine are almost 
always found too susceptible, whether they have or have not rheuma- 
tism, hysteria, or any fibrous or any uterine irritation, ‘That tender- 
ness so much insisted on, is but proof of an irritated condition of the 
spinal braces, the effect of weakness too highly tasked, and is totally 
independent of disease of the medulla spinaiis. 

“So far as this case has been discussed, the facts have been addu- 
ced solely on the side of the new doctrine, while its opponents have 
conte nted themselves with irrational and supposititious ol jections, ac- 
cording to a systera which long since driven from other sciences, finds 
yet, Lam sorry to say, a refuge i in the temple of medical dogmatiem, 
They admit the remarkable cures, the potent practice, T hey do not 
deny that rheumatism is produced by caries and injury of the spine, 
but as they do not see or feel the spinal irritation in the rest of the 
cases, the treatment, the relief, the victory over this obstinate malady, 
carry no argument to them, though sustained by analogies so striking 
and so profitable. 
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Ta'ular Abstract of Cases. 








Name. 


Date of ad- 


mission, 


Date of 
| cure, 


Duration of 


treatment, | 


Remarks. 





W.W. 

Eliz. Turner 
Geo, Steiner 
Chas, Wilson 
W. Barnard 
(has. Schroeder 
W. Bowes 
Anthony Della 
Christ. Rudolph 
Daniel Wilson 
John Morgan 
Charles Sliter 
Andrew Franklin 
W. Carter 


Joseph Pratt 
‘The same 


Jos. L. Baker 

John Charles 

John Wilson 

J. M. Grezinger 

James Carpenter 

Margaret Poston 

V. White 
Relapsed 
Relapsed 

John Cave 

Johu Henry 

W. Goldsmith 

Capt. P. 

G. W. Peirce 

M. Donnelly 

Relapsed 

P. M’Coy 

J, Parsonage 

W. Woodruff 

s. Summers 


R. M’ Donald 





Ist Sept. 
14th Sept. 
13th May 
i2'st Jan. 
15th March 
30th March 
| Ist Nov. 
29th Dec. 
23d Dec. 
20th Dec. | 
30th Dec. | 
| 3d Jan. 
3d Dec. 

16th Feb. 


| 4th Oct. | 


15th Oct. 


| 
‘29th Nov. | 
Ist Dec. 
3d Dec. ! 
‘24th Oct. 
| 7th Dec. 
24th Noy, 
12nd Novy. 
Ist Dec. 
9d Jan. 
28th Dec. 
24 Jan. 
15th Jan. 
10th Feb. 
12th Feb. 


2d March | 


21 Feb. 
3d Feb. 








| 


18th May 
' 9th Feb. 
2th Mar. 
Ist April 
6th Nov. 
25th bec. 
25th Dec. 
24 Jan. 
2d Jan. 
llth Jan. 
llth Feb. 


2X1 Feb. 


6th Oct. 
17th Oct. 


3d Dec, 
{th Dec. 
4t. Dec. 


19th Dee. 
‘15th Dec. 


30th Jan. 
27th Nov. 
2°th Dee. 


1th Feb, 


24 Feb. 
224 Jan. 
19th Jan. 


(13th Feb. 


15th Feb, 


1th Feb. |27th Feb. 


10th Mar. 
10th Feb. 
2d March 


27th Jan. |26th Feb. 
25th Feb. | 3d March 
16th Feb. | 6th Mar. 


1 day 

4 days 
| 5 do. 
19 do, 
5 do. 
2% do, 
| 5do. 
| 5 do, 
| 2do, 
| % do, 

3 do. 
| 8 do. 


Spinal treatment failed, 





| 70 do, 
6§ «lo. | 


2 do. 
2 do. | 


4 «do. 
3 do. 
1 do. 
56 do. 
Ralo. 
67 do. 
4 do. 
26 do. 
24 do. 
36 do. 
20 do. 
4 «do. 
3 do. 
2 «lo. 
14 do. 
8 «do. 
8 do. 
7 do. 
50 do. 
7 do, 








18 do. 


Four relapzes. 


Several other relapses, 
discharged on 24th 
Noy. ‘Total, 59 days, 


Salivated. 


Blisters and splints, 


Total, 74 days; other 
treatment used, 


Splints. 


Total, 22 days. 








“ Twenty-two of these cases were cured within eight days; and 
of the remaining ten cases, four were instances of frequent relapses 


through imprudent exposure during convalescence, 


At least two 


were supposed to complain for the purpose of remaining in the hospi- 
tal, an event which not unfrequently exhibits hospital practice in 4 


disadvantageous 
than spinal treat 


light. 
ment. 


Only four cases therefore required any other 


«“ Although cupping is the most potent mode of spinal treatment, | 
have, in private practice, not unfrequently found that a good rubeta- 
cient, such as a sinapism, produced great relief, and sometimes effected 


a cure, 


At the very commencement of an attack, it is often adequate 


to the entire removal of the pain, and consequent prevention of greater 


severity of symptoms.” 


The 
thre 
{ion 


vale 
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We may add, in support of the foregoing views, that we have, 
at this time, a convalescent patient, who, after laboring for sev- 
eal days under a fever of no regular type, attended with slight 
cough, became singularly affected in the muscles of both armss 
Sie was at first unable to move them without pain, and the 
flesh was sore on pressure. At length she became affected 
with a dull aching, and shortly after with constant pain, not 
confined to any particular part. This led us to examine the 
spine by pressure. The upper dorsal vertebra: were extreme- 
ly tender—above and below she bore pressure without flinching. 
The disease was, evidently, spinitis. She had already been bled 
(iiee times. A fourth bleeding, with the subsequent applica- 
tion of a blister over the affected vertebra, rendered her con 
valescent. The blood was highly inflammatory. 

A variety of hysterical symptoms occurred throughout the 
whole course of this complaint, and proved refractory under 
the use of anti-spasmodics, but subsided with the fever and in- 
fammation $ thus justifying the spinal origin of hysteria, as 
pointed out by Dr. ‘Taite. Ifthe views of that gentleman and 
Dr. Mitchell, sustained by the case which we have cited, be 
‘correct, we are presented with an analogy between hysteria and 
rheumatism, which was not formerly suspected. In the first 
number of this Journal we have published a long, and as we 
think not uninteresting case of neuralgia, which originated as 
we supposed, in an inflammatory irritation at the origin of the 
trifacial nerves; a source of neuralgia first indicated, as far as 
we know, by Dr. Parry. Here then is another analogy, which, 
connected with the probable spinal origin of spasms and teta- 
nus, would seem to connect the different maladies, which we 


have enumerated, into a natural group. The subject of the 


common origin of these various muscular affections, is one of deep 
interest, which we beg leave to commend to the attention of out 
brethren. 


Arr. III. Electro-Therapeutics.—In the Transylvania Jour: 
nal for the first quarter of the present year, Dr. Luke Munsell, 
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Professor of Chemistry in Centre College, Kentucky, has maj, 
an effort to direct the attention of his brethren to electro-vs. 
vanism, as a means of cure in various functional diseases, }]} 
faith in its powers is lively. He has published a numbe 
of cases, of which we shall make a condensed abstract. 

Case 1. A yentleman 30 years old, of sanguine temperameys, 
Dyspeptic. A pain in the left heel and leg, persisting and ge 
vere. Re-produced by any sudden emotion, and attended wii) 
a sudden shock. A node onthe shin. Disease considered a 
rheumatism. Calomel gave relief for the time being oily, 
Continued for five years. Blisters and aseton did no wood, 

he patient’s own account of the effects of galvanism is the 
following. 


“The galvanic battery was applied about three times a day, imme. 
diately after each meal. Its good effects were very soon perceived: 
and after using it about a month, | found myself almost entirely re. 
lieved of my dyspeptic symptoms, and the pain and tumour of the | leg 
entirely di: ‘appeared, I occasionally had recourse to it for some time 
afierwards, whenever I felt slight symptoms of the disease re turning, 
Whilst under its influence I could distine tly feel a commotion or che 
mical action o Ang r on in my stomac h, produc ing ac opious acid belch 
ing or eruc' tation, Tat leneth became entire ly and permanently re 
stored as to the nervous affection: although my dyspeptic symptom 
stili affect me slightly when 1 am imprudent in diet, or indulge tw 
freely in eating.” 


Case 2. A lady aged 20, the mother of four children! Ro 
bust constitution. Was subject after her last confinement t 
“ frequent attacks of excruciating pain in the lumbar and car 
diac regions, attended with spasms, syncope, and great gastric 
irritation.” Usual remedies of no avail. Disease increasing 
During one of her most violent attaek®; galvanism was resorted 
to. 


“Tt was applied by causing her to grasp in each hand moisten: 
with diluted muriatic acid, a silver spoon brought in contact with tlt 
opposite po sles of the battery: silver plates were also ap plied to tl 
nape of the neck, the pit of the stomach, and the broad e xpansion 
the s sacrum, and connected by wires procee ding from each pole of the 
battery. In less than five minutes after the application, all the cra? 
in the hands, pain, vomiting, and faintness, disappeared; and nothilg 





U0) 
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more was deemed necessary to be administered but a little carbonate 
of ammonta, which brought on a gentle di — ‘sis, and after a few 
jours | f repose, the pal lent was entire ly relieved, A short time sine ey 
the wriler had a conversation with this nae respecting her health, 
and was informed by her that no recurrence of her former attacks had 
happen | since the galvanic application. She has since become the 
m ther of three additional children, and now enjoys uninterrupted 


he alth. 








Case 3. A gentleman in middle life. Typhoid form of fe- 





ver, with great torpidity of the stomach and bowels, and tur- 






only, ME gescence of the salivary glands. Cathartics inoperative. The 
rood, MA last dose had lodged eleven days in the system! 











“In this condition the battery was app! ied, and the most perfect 
relief was obtained; the medicines, the identical pills which had been 
invisible for eleven days, came to light in the very shape and likeness 
in which they had been administered: the pain and swelling of the 










‘i glands subsided, and a regular and healthy action of the stomach and 
; Mi bowels thereafter ensued, It occasi ni illy happened aflerwards, how- 
© 18 ever. th ata sudden and p: unful tumefaction of the glands supervened 
lime upon taking any ’ kind of nourishment whic h did not agree with the 
~ stomac h; i eve ry suc h instance the app! ication of the battery produ- 
Che MM ced immediate relief, Occasio nally, too, severe colic from flatulence 
_ occurred, and this was as promptly relieved by the galvanic applica- 
YM tion. Convalescence speedily ensued.” 

- 

e t 





Case 4. A lady aged 50, of phlegmatic temperament, long 





subject to acidity of the stomach, which the usual antacids 





and carminatives failed to relieve. Subject at times to a kind 





of neuralgia, with swelling of one side of the face, and occasion- 





ally to an affection of one of the limbs resembling phlegmasia 





dolens. Worse at the menstrual periods, which were often 






SS hemorrhagic. When laboring under one of her worst attacks, 






eC recourse was had to the galvanic battery. 








“On the first trial, immediate and marked relief was obtained; the 
swelling and pain subsided, the hemorrhage was arres sted, and the 
nausea and irritation of the stomach were allayed. At every subse- 
quent renewal of the galvanic ap »plic ation, the same prompt and ef- 









on fectual relief was obtained: and as it had now become very evident 
ft! that the critical ‘turn of life? was at hand, it was recommended to 
'® keep a battery always in readiness to meet each periodical, (or rather, 
1M 8s it had now become, irregular,) return of the catamenia. Accore- 
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ingly, a battery was provided and kept in readiness, and used, as ip, 
casion required, until within the last six mon hs; when health ap) 
strength were so far restored as to reuder iis habitual use no lunge, 
necessary.” | 


Case 5. A ladyof 70. Constitution good. For some year; 
affected with vertigo and sense of fulness in the head. Relic. 
ed by venesection and cathartics. Became afflicted with , 
severe pain in the right temple, which returned daily about 9, 
A. M. and continued till sunset. In this state for three montis, 
when the battery was opened. During a violent paroxysm— 


“ A silver plate was placed upon the nape of the neck, and anothe 
upon the right temple—the seat of the pain, ‘The wires proceeding 
from each end of the battery had no sooner been brought in contac 
with the plates, than the pain instantly ceased, and the continuance 
of the application became unnecessary. Af-er the plates were re. 
moved, it was observed that the lady was gazing with apparent aston. 
ishment at different 0! jects about the room; and when interrogated as 
to the cause, she replied that she could sce as well as she ever could in 
her life. Having cailed for a small Bible in diamond type, aud look 
ing at it without spectacles, she declared that her vision was as clear 
and distinct as it had ever been at any period of her life, This dis. 
tinctness of vision lasted but a short time; but the pain was effectually 
removed, so that a repetition of the battery on that occasion, or on the 
following day, became unnecessary,” 


Case 6. A laboring man, previously well and athletic. Sei: 
ged in the night with violent colic, attended with cold sweat 
and horrible writhings. 


“ After placing the silver plates upon the nape of the neck, and the 
pit of the stomach, the seat of the pain, they were connected by wires 
proceeding from «ach end of the battery. Instantly he was literall} 
straightened, and he rose up, as well as ever he was, with the excep: 
tion of soreness in the abdominal muscles, No medicine was adult 
istered, and he was able to go about his business on the following 
day.” 


Dr. Munsell informs us that these cases are selected froma 
great number, which go to illustrate and establish the remedial 
power of electro-galvanism. We hope he will continue his (ri 
als, and favor the profession with their results. We have long 
been convinced that the curative powers of galvanism have not 
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-et heen developed. The difficulty of its application must ne- 
cessarily retard and limit its application to the treatment of dis- 
eases; but if the cases to which it is adapted were made out, 
and should prove to be numerous, physicians might prepare 
themselves for applying it. 


Art. 1V. Dysmenorrhea.—We are indebted to the Boston 
Med. and Surg. Journal of August last, for a paper on this pain- 
ful and obstinate affection, by Mr. Wilson, of Glasgow, Scotland. 
We presume that few of our readers have not been baffled in 


their attempts at curing this affection, or even relieving the suf- 
ferings of their patients. For ourselves, we are compelled to 
say, that we have neither definite ideas of its pathology, nor a 
knowledge of any remedy on which reliance can be placed. In 


regard to the former, Mr. Wilson holds this language: 


“1st. There may be such a degree of structural derangement of 
the uterus, as either to unfit it altogether for menstruating, or to per- 
mit the function to be performed, but not without pain and difficulty. 

2dly. An inflated or irritable state of the uterus, its nerves or its 
blood vessels, may give rise to painful menstruation. 

ddly. ‘There may, in certain individuals, be painful menstruation, 
in consequence of either local or general debility, In such, the cir- 
culation is so weak that the extremities of the uterine arteries are 
not easily forced open, or a degree of unnatural constriction or spasm 
of these extremities exists, which resists, and that painfully, the 
ordinary or enfeebled impulse of the circulation. 

Or, 4thly. There may be, as Dr, Macintosh supposes, complete 
closure of the os uteri preventing the escape of the menstruous fluid, 
or the orifice may be so very small as to render its escape difficult 
and painful.” 


Of the cases depending on the first of these conditions, our 


author speaks as follows: 


“ Painful menstruation arising from this cause, is, | presume, most 
frequently met with in those who are somewhat advanced in life, 
Childbearing subjects the uterus to many accidents and much rude- 
hess, which lay the foundation of structural derangements at some 
subsequent period. In such cases, however desirable it might be to 
ascertain the exact state of the uterus, this will in general be beyond 
our reach; and even were such a diagnosis attainable, the present 
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On the second course, he has the subjoined comment: 


“The second cause mentioned of painful menstruation was an jp. 
flamed or irritable state of the uterus, its nerves or its blood vessels 
Dr. Blondell says dysmenorrhcea is not an inflammatory affection, | 
believe it is not so in general; yet there are many cases which hea; 
strong marks of an inflammatory character, and it would appear th 
the uterine or menstrual vessels are at times so excited as to furnis) 
a product similar in many respects to the buffy coat of inflamed 
blood. 

It has been long known that many females who menstruate wit) 
pain, have discharged a membrane from the uterus similar in shape 
and structure tothe membrane decidua, and that while the decidua js 
the effect of the excitement of conception, this menstruous membrane 
is the effect of an inflamed or similarly excited state of the uterine 
vessels. Dr. Denman was led, from the frequency with which he 
met this membrane, to ascribe difficult menstruation to it in general, 
I have met with this membraneous production in several instances, 
but in many other cases, although it has been sought for with the great 
est possible care, not a vestige of it could be found. Where sucha 
membrane exists, it is easy to perceive how menstruation should be 
difficult. There is a coating formed on the inner surface of the uterus, 
which will present a complete barrier to the easy effusion of the men- 
strual fluid, so that many painful efforts may be necessary by the ob- 
structed vessels and the uterus gene rally, before this membrane js 
expelled. 

In many cases when this membrane does not exist, and when, of 
course, there is no such obstacle offered to the escape of the mensiri- 
ous fluid, menstruation will, I conceive, be found painful, from the 
mere circumstance of the uterine vessels discharging their contents 
in their inflamed state. It is very probable, that whenever there is 
inflammation, the blood vessels, as well as nerves, participate in |'; 
and as the blood vessels are endowed with sensibility, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the chicf source of pain, in many cases of 
local inflammation, arises from the arteries being under the necessity 
of acting in this their unnatural and diseased state.” 


The treatment of the cases referrible to this head, should 
of course be the antiphlogistic. 


“ Here bleeding, both local and general—warm hip-bath, with oth: 
er autiphlogistic means, will be found most useful. In such cases 
much benefit might be expected from an alterative course of mercury, 
conjoined with opium.” 


On the third supposed cause, general or local weakness, wit! 


out inflammation, Mr. W. makes several observations, ©! 


which the following are the conclusion, 
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[am convinced debility will be found far more frequently the 
cause of dysmenorrhoea than either structural derangement or an in- 
flammatory state of the uterus; at all events, debility aud painful 
menstruation are very generally found together, so that even in cases 
where there has been good reason to suppose structural derange- 
ment or an inflamed state to have been the primary cause, debility 
has at length been superinduced by the severe and continued suffer- 
ing from painful menstruation,” 








It is cases of this class that Chalybeate preparations and 
other metallic tonics, camphor and Dewees’ tincture of Guai- 
acum are adopted. In regard to the last, our author’s testimo- 
ny accords precisely with our own experience. He has not 
been able to obtain by its use the beneficial effects which Dr. 
Dewees professes to have found from its exhibition, and point- 
edly condemns its employment in cases attended with inflam- 
mation. It may be remarked, however, that an inflammatory 
condition may be present during the menstrual period, but 
absent at all other times. 









We have met with many cases of Dysmenorrhcea, in which 
during the paroxysms, the uterus seemed to labour under a 
real neuralgia. Would not cupping over the sacrum, or moxa 
to that part be attended with good effects? Might not injections 
into the uterus, of warm water, with or without narcotic 







extracts, afford relief in the paroxysm? We are not aware that 
these means have been fairly tried, and the last might be found 
inconvenient in practice. 






“The fourth cause of dysmenorrhea is partial or complete closure 
of the os uteri. Dr, M’Intosh of Edinburgh has lately given some 
important facts relative to this subject, and his opinion seems to be 
that the pain during menstruation is owing, in most cases, to mechan- 
ical closure of the os uteri, He has collected many specimens of 
ert where the orifice barely admitted the probe, and where, as 
might be expected, the menstruation has always been painful. The 
cure of such cases is, of course, puncture and dilation by different 
Fsizelbougies, It is important to know that such cases of painful 
Menstruation occasionally exist, yet | am convineed that this forms 
avery fractional cause of a ie ise which is perhaps more common 
than ¢ any to whieh females are liable.” 











We cannot say that the therapeutic part of Mr. Wilson’s 
paper amounts to much, but every attempt to settle the pathol- 
ogy of this obscure and interesting disorder is entitled to the 
Allention of the profession. 


















Ill, ORIGINAL, 


Che Western PFournatl. 


F Sytvis, arquer aTQUE AD SYLVAS, NUNCIUS, 


Cincinnati, October 1, 1833. 





I. Our Seconp Hexape. 


We may perhaps be pardoned for saying, that the plan of 
commencing a second hexade, meets the approbation of the 
profession in the West, as has been evinced by a very consider- 
able number of subscribers since our last number was issued, 
We shall of course find in this encouragement, a new stimulus 
to exertion; but as it is impossible for a humble individual, 
immersed in the cares of professional business, to give variety 
and richness to a medical journal of 600 pages per annum, we 
again beg leave, respectfully to solicit our western bretaren, to 
send us reports of their experience, that they may be made 


mutually to instruct each other. 


Il, Extra Proressionan Dotirs. 


Among the obligations imposed on medical men in this new 
country, by their belonging to a learned profession, is that of 
encouraging education generally. This is a duty of every 
man of letters in society, and physicians are or ought to be ol 
this caste. They should know and feel, moreover, that for the 
profession to attain to the dignity of sound scholarship, students 
of medicine should be well taught and disciplined in their pr 
paratory education; and hence it becomes, in part, a professiol 
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al duty for physicians to promote, by every means in their pow- 
er, the academical and collegiate education of our sons, from 
among whom the ranks of the profession are to be replenished. 
[tis under this conviction, that we write this article, not mere- 
ly to discharge our own duty, but to stimulate our brethren in 
the West tothe discharge of theirs. But let us to the point. 

For the advancement of the interests of education in the 
valley of the Mississippi, a number of teachers, two or three 
years since, formed an association under the name of the 
« WrsterN Literary Instrrute and CoLuece or Proress- 
jonAL Tracuers;” and on the 9th ultimo, they held in Cincin- 
nati, their second annual meeting. It was attended by gentle- 
men from Kentucky, Illinois and Ohio; among whom were a 
number of professors, and the presidents of four colleges or 
universities. A week was spent in consultation and the adop- 
tion of various resolutions, designed to promote common 
schools, academical and collegiate education. There were 
several public lectures delivered daily, on a variety of impor- 
tant topics, which were listened to with an auspicious atten- 
tion by large and intelligent audiences. In the course of the 
week, measures which promise well, were devised and adopted, 
for effecting in this city, on the second Monday in April next, 
anumerous convention of literary and scientific men, from all 
the Mississippi states, to confer on the means of giving a simul- 
taneous impulse to the cause of education in the great valley, 
which we hope, for the honor of the profession, will be approv- 
ed and attended by such of its physicians, as may at the time 
be able to absent themselves from their business) The com. 
mittee appointed to bring about this meeting, and prepare 
matters for its consideration, are the Rev. Lyman Beecuer, 
President of the Lane Seminary, near Cincinnati; Mr. Tomas 
J. Marrurws, President of the Woodward High School, in this 
city; the Rev. B. O. Peers, President of Transylvania Uni- 
versity; Naruan Guitrorp, Joun P. Foorr, J. D. Garrarp, 
and James Hatt, Esquires, of this place, gentlemen in all re- 
épects qualified for the undertakiug confided to them. 


Meanwhile, a convention of teachers and professors for the 
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state of Kentucky, is to be held at Lexington, in the first 
week of November, when the public Commencement of the 
collegiate department of Transylvania will be held, and the 
introductory lectures of the medical and law professors be 
delivered. It is expected that many of the past graduates of 
all the departments will then revisit their alma mater. 

We congratulate society, and particularly our own profession, 
on these movements; believing as we do, that they are the com- 
mencement of that systematic and concentrated effort, which 
is essential to the proper elevation of the intellectual character 
of this great region; so rich in national resources and physical. 
power, but so poor in the means of literary and scientific culti 
vation—we mean good teachers of all grades. When the op. 
portunity of a better academical education especially, shall be 
within the reach of our youth generally, our students of medi- 
cine will feel ashamed;to hand in theses remarkable for nothing 
but violations of spelling and grammar; and our physicians 
not be kept from recording and publishing their observations, 
because they do not know how to express themselves intelligibly. 


Ill. Mepicat Journnat on a New Puan. 


We have received the first number ofa new periodical, en- 
titled The Register and Library of Medical and Chirurgical 
Science, a medical newspaper, edited by GRANVILLE SHarp Parte 
son, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. It is a single sheet of 64 octavo pages! ‘The 
reason for using such a sheet, is the saving of postage to the sub- 
scribers. One part of this newspaper is devoted to original and 
analectic intelligence, the other to the republication of stand- 
ard works in the profession, which may be bound up in separate 
volumes. The present number contains 43 pages of Sir Charles 
Bell’s Treatise on the Nervous System,a work which we need 
hardly say, should be in the hands of every physician. The 
high professional reputation of Professor Pattison, and the 
cheapness of his Register, should recommend it to extensive 
patronage, 
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1¥V. GeoLoaicaL Survey oF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE. 


The State of Tennessee has employed professor ‘Troost, 
of the University of Nashville, to make a geological and miner- 
alogical survey of that state; an enterprize in which he is at 
this time actually engaged. Every sister state in the West, 
should follow the example; and every physician should use his 
influence to promote an object of such deep interest to the pro- 
fession. Diversities ia soil are prolific sources of diversities 
in disease; and inquiries into the remote causes of cholera mor- 
bus, dysentery, autumnal fever, goitre, calculus, and many 
other maladies, cannot be prosecuted on scientific principles, 
without a general knowledge of geology and mineralogy. Ev- 
ery physician should have this, and, from personal observation, 
be able to connect with the history which he may attempt to 
give of the endemic diseases of the region in which he practi- 
ses, a scientific account of its structure and mineralogical 
productions. 


VY. Frora or Kentucky. 


Professor Short of Transylvania University, has been for some 
years engaged in collecting materials fora Fiora of his native 
State. ‘The undertaking is one of such deep interest and great 
labor, that every Physician of that state should contribute his 
aid, by collecting and transmitting specimens, together with 
his observations on the pharmaceutic constitution and medical 
properties of such of them as belong, or might be introduced 
into the Materia Medica. Of Professor Short’s qualifications 
for the task he has imposed upon himself, we can speak in terms 
of unqualified commendation. 


Vi. Cabinet or Entomo.Locy For SALE. 


Mr. N. M. Hentz, late Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, but now resident in this city, a dil- 
igent and learned Entomologist, offers for sale his extensive 
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Cabinet of American Insects. It embraces 30,000 specimens 
the collections of many years of laborious research, directeg 
chiefly upon the great order Coleoptera. It is in a state of ex. 
cellent preservation, and would be sold cheap, as the Professor 
has turned his attention to other pursuits. 


VII. Mortirication AND SLovGHinG OF A PART OF THE ly. 
TESTINE IN Hernia. RECOVERY WITHOUT AN EXTERNAL 


APERTURE. 


We are indebted to Dr. Silas Reed, now of this city, for the 
following fact. 

Some years since, Dr. Joseph DeWolf, of Ravenna, in this 
state, was called to attend on Mr. McLaughlin of that place, 
laboring under strangulated inguinal hernia. All the ordinary 
methods of reducing it, having been tried without success, Dr, 
DeWolf performed the operation. The bowel was found ina 
state of gangrene. Five inches of it were removed; and the 
ends brought into apposition and secured by several ligatures, 
It was then returned and the external wound dressed in the 
usual way. It healed up, and the patient recovered. We 
hope in our next number to be able to give a detailed account 


of this interesting case. 


VIII. Aprrownrmenrs 1n THE Mepicat Cotuece or Om. 


Dr. Alban G. Smith, of Louisville, Kentucky, to the Pro: 
fessorship of Surcery, vice Doctor James M. Staughton, de 
ceased. 

Dr. Samuel D. Gross, of Easton, Penn. Demonstrator of 
ANATOMY. 


